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OUR LADY’S PART IN THE REDEMPTION 
ACCORDING TO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WRITERS 


VEN as in the history of Mariology in general, so also in the 

literature on Our Blessed Lady’s part in the Redemption, the 
theologians and Catholic writers of the Seventeenth century deserve 
a place of distinction and preéminence. Indeed, the Seventeenth 
century stands out more prominently than any other in history, not 
only because of the inexhaustible literary productions having Our 
Blessed Lady as their theme,’ but likewise on account of the in- 
numerable diatribes concerning her prerogatives, and the detestable 
abuses which abounded almost everywhere in matters Mariological.? 


As was to be expected, not a few of the works which form part 
of the vast Marian literature of this period are far from deserving 
the name of “Mariology,’ and much less could they be classified 


1. See, for example, A. Roskovany, Bishop of Nitra, who in the third volume of 
his monumental work B. V. Maria in suo conceptu immaculata ex monumentis omnium 
saeculorum demonstrata (Budapestini, 1873), devotes more than fifty pages to the 
Marian bibliography of the Seventeenth century. He refers to many more in the 
appendix of vol. IX. 

2. Cf. P. Hoffer, S.M., La dévotion a Marie au déclin du XVII siécle (Paris, 
1938), passim, but especially pp. 315-322. 
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under the heading of “‘scientific theology.” Many of the authors 
are found lacking in sobriety and moderation; others overindulged 
in legends and exaggerations which prove to be more detrimental 
than beneficial to the science of Mariology. However, it would not 
be in keeping with historic objectivity to overestimate this lack of 
soundness and to imagine that there is nothing, or hardly anything, 
scientific or truly theological in the Marian literature of this century. 
There are authors who treat their subject with theological accuracy 
and who aid very decidedly in the doctrinal development of the 
various truths it contains. On the other hand, it happens not in- 
frequently that an author who is at times styled “facilis exaggerator” 
by some, displays a remarkable sense of sobriety and reveals pro- 
found intuition in handling such abstruse problems as that of Our 
Lady’s share in the Redemption. Hence, their declarations should 
not be rejected a priori as if they were utterly valueless from a 
theological point of view. The fact is, that if we retained only those 
authors who never overstepped the limits of moderation, we would 
probably be left with two or three. For even those who are univer- 
sally reputed to be “serious theologians” have at times indulged in 
hyperbolical expressions and have advanced extravagant opinions 
which cannot be taken except cum grano salts. 

Whatever, in general, may be the intrinsic value of the writings 
of many of the theologians of this century, it remains true that in 
not a few of them we may discover a patent evolution of ideas with 
regard to the doctrine of Our Lady’s codperation in the salvation of 
mankind. In fact, the period of transition from the obscure and in- 
complete notion of this question to its more perfected and developed 
comprehension so reached its height at this particular time, that sub- 
sequent centuries could hardly boast of any substantial progress in 
this matter. Hence, the paramount importance which we attach to 
this period in the history of the question of Mary’s part in the 
Redemption. 

Largely because of the commotion and, indeed, confusion created 
in the field of Mariology by Adam Widenfeld’s booklet Mozzita 
salutaria B. Virginis ad cultores suos indiscretos (Gandavi, 1673), 
and the subsequent favorable and unfavorable reaction elicited in 
contemporary writers, we have thought it well to divide the present 
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paper into two sections: the first, dealing with the attitude of the 
authors who wrote before Widenfeld published his Monita; and 
the second, discussing the mind of those who wrote in the years im- 
mediately following the appearance of the booklet. Better to attain 
the purpose of this study, we will endeavor to follow a more or 
less chronological order in the presentation of the various authorities 


adduced. 


J. Our LADy’s PART IN THE REDEMPTION 
AS EXPLAINED BY WRITERS BEFORE 1673 


Among the illustrious advocates of Mary as Co-redemptrix, 
stands out quite prominently the celebrated Placid M. Frangipane, 
Ord. Cler. Reg. (d. 1638), whose splendid testimony is contained in 
his work, Blasones de la Virgen Madre de Dios y Senora nuestra.’ 
It is best expressed in the title of the third chapter: “Mary is 
innocent (immaculate) because she is our Co-redemptrix.” 


The second title of which Mary boasts [says the author} is the title of 
Co-redemptrix, ... because everything which Christ merited for us de con- 
digno, was merited for us de congruo by Mary... . This title of Co-redemptrix 
requires innocence on her part; for how could she cleanse the world from 
sin if she herself were subject to sin? Were she not immaculate, then she 
would be on the same level with other men in the passive Redemption, and 
would not be Christ’s co-worker in the active Redemption. It was through 
her merits that man was liberated from original sin.4 
Co-redemption, therefore, in the author’s mind, implies a true co- 
Operation in the objective Redemption, not merely because Mary 
was the Mother of the Redeemer, but because through her own 
merits she contributed to free man from the slavery of Satan and 
bring him back to God’s friendship. In fact, Frangipane goes so 
far as to state that the very grace of the Angels was merited de 
condigno by Christ and de congruo by Mary, thus embracing an 
opinion long cherished in the Franciscan school.’ Incidentally, it 
is interesting to note that the author has recourse to Our Lady’s 
rdle as Co-redemptrix as to a solid doctrine whence he may deduce 
the-then controverted doctrine of her Immaculate Conception. 


3. We have used the edition of Zaragoza, 1635. 
4. Op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
Da Op nettup. 1). 
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Alonso de Vargas, O. F.M., likewise bases the doctrine of Mary’s 
initial purity on the fact that “the Blessed Virgin, together with 
Christ, redeemed the world as if with one heart.’”® And he adds 
that since Mary played such an important role in the Redemption 
of mankind, we may rightly and without any hesitation style her 
Redemptrix.’ 


The efficacy of this argument did not escape Father Pinto 
Ramirez who openly avows: “Once we prove that Mary is the 
Co-redemptrix from sin, we have a most potent argument not to 
make her a subject to sin.”® This very same line of reasoning is 
adopted by Francis Bivario in his exhaustive treatise on the Im- 
maculate Conception.’ 


Worthy of notice is the way in which John Serrano, O. F. M., 
Bishop of Acerno, declares the absolute compatibility of Mary's 
part in the Redemption with her own preservative Redemption by 
Christ: 


If Mary not only was free from sin but also codperated in the Redemption, 
she would seem to be excluded from the fruits of that Redemption, since it 
appears impossible to be at one and the same time Redemptrix and redeemed. 
However, one should hold the opposite to be true, and affirm that she was 
redeemed in a more perfect manner, remembering that according to the 
teaching of the Doctors and Fathers there is a twofold redemption, one 
preceding, the other subsequent.!° 


The eminent Spanish exegete, Jerome de Guevara, S. J., has this 
to say in his Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew: 


6. Alonso de Vargas, O. F.M., Sermén de la Concepcion de Nuestra Senora. In 
the collection Sermones de la limpisima concepcién de N. Sehora predicados en el 
real convento de San Francisco de Salamanca y recogidos por el P. Fray Gaspar de 
Vigachoaca, O.F. M. (Salamanca, 1619), p. 203. 

7. Ibid., p. 202. 

8. Andreas Pinto Ramirez, Detpara ab originis peccato praeservata (Lugduni, 


1642), anthol. 2, paragr. IV, n. 85, p. 23. The whole chapter deals with Our Lady as 


Co-redemptrix, although not always in the sense in which this is now proposed. 

9. Franciscus Bivario, Sancti Patres vindicati a vulgari sententia quae illis in con- 
troversia de Immaculata Virginis Conceptione imputari solet (Lugduni, 1624), p. 353. 
Cf. also Ludovicus Miranda, O.F.M., Defensio pro Immaculata Sacrae Deiparae 
Virginis Conceptione ab omni prorsus originali labe (Salmantiticae, 1626), quaest. 
XIII, p. 197; and likewise Jeronimo Aznar y Embid, O.S.A., Conceptos en honor de 
la purisima Concepcién de la Madre de Dios (Huesca, 1620), cap. 23, fol. 119-123. 
They both seem to understand Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix in the broad sense of 
the term. 

10. Joannes Serrano, O. F.M., ep. acernensis, De Immaculata Mariae Conceptione 
libri quinque (Neapoli, 1635), lib. II, cap. 32, n. 27. 


es 
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Even as the divine Wisdom decreed to accept the death of the Son as a 

condign price for our Redemption, so likewise It decreed to accept Mary's 
compassion as having a congruous value. Hence, whatever the death of 
Christ condignly expiated in men, the Passion of Mary and her offering of 
her Son congruously washed away. 
He then reminds us that Mary could not merit her first grace and 
continues: ‘“Whatever has come to men in the form of grace because 
of the death of Christ, the same thing [has come to them} because 
of Mary’s Passion.’’! 

This intimate participation of Mary in the sacrifice of Christ 
constitutes, according to L. Scalabonio, O.S. A., a true codperation 
in the Saviour’s redeeming act;’? and because of the implied mystical 
immolation on the part of Mary, Salvator Cadana, O. F. M., points 
out that on Calvary Christ and His Mother offered up one and the 
same sacrifice for our salvation.'? The reader will find similar re- 
marks in the writings of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, O. F. M. Cap.'* 
Even the aspect of satisfaction is referred to by such theologians as 
Paul Carraria, O. P., who mentions that Mary’s codperation in the 
Redemption is based on the fact that she “whole-heartedly consented 
to the Passion of Christ guatenus redemptiva et satisfactiva erat pro 
nobis.’? As to the aspect of merit, Scipio Agnellus states very ex- 
pressly that “the Blessed Virgin merited for us de congruo the self- 
same Redemption which Christ merited de condigno.’’'® 


No little confusion arises at times in the minds of some, because 
ancient writers occasionally speak of Christ as being our Redeemer 
by way of a meritorious and satisfactory causality, while they refer 


11. Hieronymus. de Guevara, S.J., Commentarium in Cap. I Matthei (Mattiti, 
1634), vol. 2, n. 2, fol. 77, col. 1; cited by Thomas F. Urrutigoyti, O. F. M., 
Certamen scholasticum; expositivum argumentum pro Deipara (Lugduni, 1660), p. 509. 

12. L. Scalabonio, O.S.A., Marianum decus (Ravennae, 1640), p. 114-117. 

13. S. Cadana, O. F.M., Mariale (Venezia, 1640), p. 82. See also pp. 80-97. 

14. S. Laurentii a Brundusio, O. F.M.Cap., Opera Omnia, 1, Mariale (Patavii, 
1928), pp. 183-184. On his teaching see Jerome de Paris, O. F.M.Cap., La doctrine 
mariale de Saint Laurent de Brindes (Roma, 1935), pp. 262, 143, 170. Also Girolamo 
da Fellette, O. F. M. Cap., “Un ‘reale’ predicatore mariano: San Lorenzo da Brindisi, 
Minore Cappucino,” in the periodical Mater Dei, VI (1935), fasc. 2-3, p. 61. 

15. Paulus Carraria, O. P., Theologia canonica et moralis, 11 (Bononiae, 1619), 
reg. 4, art. 3, punctum 3; cited by C. Dillenschneider, C. Ss. R., in La Mariologie de 
Ss: ‘Alphonse (Fribourg [Suisse], 1931), p. 147. 

16. Scipio Agnello, Dell’ interna croce della Madre di Dio (Venezia, 1634), p. 51; 
cited by C. Dillenschneider, “Le concours sotériologique de Marie a notre Rédemption 
_ chez les théologiens du XVIIe siécle, étrangers a l’école bérullienne,” in Ephem. 
Theol. Lovan., XVI (1939), 797. 
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to Mary as being our Co-redemptrix by way of intercession. At 
first sight they would seem to restrict Mary’s activity to what is now 
technically called the subjective Redemption. But in reality it need 
not be so; for intercession may be considered as pertaining to the 
order of objective Redemption as well. The Blessed Virgin, stand- 
ing beneath the cross and offering her meritorius and satisfactory 
compassion to the Eternal Father, was really and truly pleading, 
praying, interceding for our salvation, even as Christ Himself, dying 
on the cross, was pleading, praying, and interceding with His 
Heavenly Father that the latter might deign to accept His merits and 
satisfactions.'’ Who can possibly doubt this? We said that inter- 
cession could be referred to the objective Redemption. Whether de 
facto, in a specific case, the author intends this or not, cannot be 
determined a priori, but only after a careful analysis of the context 
and parallel passages. 


Let us take as an example the testimony of Peter de Tevar y 
Aldama, O. F. M. God, writes the author, is our Father and Lord 
because He created us. But will the Blessed Virgin, who had noth- 
ing to do with the creation of the world, share in these titles and 
be called Our Mother and Our Lady? “Certainly,” he answers, “and 
for a reason more excellent than that of creation, i. e., because of 
the Redemption in which she was a partner of the Son of God: He 
as the perfect, meritorious, and satisfactory cause, and she as a most 
merciful intercessor.”'* And yet, somewhat further on, developing 
the same idea, he states that Mary was our Reparatrix or Redemptrix 
specifically through her merits (“‘suis meritis cuncta reparando’’), 
thus making his own the teaching of St. Anselm.” He goes on 
to say that God permitted sin, and because of sin, the Word’s 
Incarnation in the womb of Mary, so that she might intercede for 
sinners and redeem them (“‘eosque redimeret’”’). Thus man would 
have life more abundantly. “Ergo, per Mariam pretiotius redemit 
perditos.””° 


17. Cf. Epistle to the Hebrews, 5:7. 

18. Pedro de Tevar y Aldama, O. F.M., De las excelencias de Dios, su Madre y 
sus Santos (Barcelona, 1632), cap. III, col. 351. 

19. Op. cit., col. 352. 

20. Op. cit., col. 353. 
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Speaking of Mary’s compassion at the foot of the cross, the well- 
known Dominican panegyrist, Justin Miechow, assures us that the 
Eternal Father accepted not only Christ’s pleading for our salvation 
but Mary’s as well; and he concludes: ‘‘Patet igitur non solum 
Christum sed etiam Virginem causam salutis nostrae fuisse et esse.” 
Why? Because the dignity of Mary required that “ejus merita, 
preces et vota cum meritis et votis Christi conjungerentur.’’*? For 
this reason we may consider her “Redemptricem nostram cum 
Christo, sed minus principalem.”” 


Cornelius a Lapide also calls Mary “Redemptrix omnium ho- 
minum’’;”? not, however, because she paid the price of our Re- 
demption per se, but because by offering herself together with her 
divine Son, she codperated in His sacrificial act and consequently 
in our Redemption.” 


This mystical immolation of Mary on Calvary was so excellent, 
writes Father Francis Poiré, S. J., that “‘she merited for us de congruo, 
that which Christ merited for us ex rigore justitiae.””> Christ alone 
satisfied for our sins condignly; “but Mary’s actions were so meritori- 
ous that in virtue of them God was moved, de congruo, to restore 
the human race to His friendship.” This privilege, according to the 
author, was exclusively hers.?° All this would not be true if Poiré 
had in mind nothing else but the subjective Redemption in which 
all other saints share. 


We read practically the same thing in the Elacidario of Francis 
de Rojas, O.F.M. On Calvary Mary immolates herself together 
with Christ, and this twofold sacrifice is offered up to the Eternal 
Father for our Redemption.”? Whence he concludes with Lawrence 


21. Justinus Miechowiensis, O.P., Discursus praedicabiles super litanias B, Mariae 
Virginis (Neapoli, 1857), II, 198. 

22.Op. cit, 1, 331. 

23. Cornelius a Lapide, S. J., Comment. in Ecclesiasticum, cap. XXIV, Comment, 
in S. Script. (Parisiis, 1875), IX, 627. 

24. Comment. in Proverbia, cap. VIII, v. 19, #bid., V, 219. Cf. N. Garcia, Mater 
Corredemptrix (Romae, 1940), pp. 229-230. 

25. Francois Poiré, S.J., La triple couronne de la Bienheureuse Vierge Mére de 
Dieu... (Paris, 1656), p. 347. 

26. Ibid., p. 341. 

27. Francisco de Rojas, O.F.M., Elucidario de la grandezas de la Virgen Maria 
(Madrid, 1643), p. 269. 
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Justinian that Mary truly erased the handwriting of the decree which 
stood against us and washed away the sin of our first parents.”8 

Among the illustrious defenders of Mary’s role as Co-redemptrix 
should be mentioned Father Ferdinand de Salazar, S.J. In his well- 
known work Pro Immaculata, he insists that one of the doctrines 
which requires absolute sinlessness in Mary is precisely this: 
“Virginem Deiparam totius mundi mediatricem esse vel (liceat ita 
dicere) Redemptricem.””? In his Expositio in Prov. Salomonis he 
explains just what he means by Co-redemption. There he tells us 
that even as Christ's life, Passion, and death merited our Redemption 
de condigno, so it was fitting that Mary’s oblation on Calvary should 
also merit for us the selfsame Redemption de congruo.*® He even 
speaks of the “‘congruous satisfaction offered by Mary for our sins.”** 
And to those who object that Mary, being herself redeemed, could 
not be a Co-redemptrix, Salazar would simply reply: “There is noth- 
ing against her receiving the fruits of Redemption before others 
and afterwards joining her own merits with those of Christ to obtain 
the Redemption of the rest of men even from original sin.” 

One of the keenest theologians of the Seventeenth century was, 
without any doubt, Angelus Vulpes, O. F. M. Conv. We shall select 
but a few passages from his monumental Summa. 

God [he says} decreed to redeem all men from the servitude of sin.. 
through their own merits (i.e., Christ’s and Mary’s)....He decreed the 
passibility of the future Christ, and likewise that of His Mother, so that 
she too might become the Co-redemptrix of the entire human race.”33 
After the commission of the original sin, subsequent generations 
infected by that stain would stand not only against Christ but against 
Mary “ut redimerentur quoque per suas poenalitates.”*4 Vulpes 


28. Op. cit., 192. 

29. Rect aaitias Quirinus de Salazar, S.J., Pro Immaculata Deiparae Virginis 
Conceptione Defensio (Compluti, 1618), cap. Deak p- 132-133. 

30. Expositio in Prov. Salomonis (Coloniae Agrippinae, 1621), in Cap. VIII, 
col. 624; from Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 785. 

31. Pro Immaculata Deiparae Virginis Conceptione defensio (Compluti, 1618), 
cap. V; according to C. del Moral, O. F.M., Fons illimis Theologiae Scoticae Marianae 
(Matriti, 1730), Il, 520, n. 54. 

32. Op. cit., p. 20: 

Sa AS Vulpes, O.F.M.Conv., Sacrae Theologiae Summa Joannis D. Scoti, 
Doctoris subtilissimi, et Commentaria (Neapoli, 1646), tomus tertius partis quartae, 
p. 290-291. 

34. Op. cit., p. 450, col. 2. 
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further claims that ‘‘Mary died precisely in imitation of her Son in 
order that she, in her capacity as Co-redemptrix, might with full 
merit pay the death-debt of others.”*° Again: “Christ and Mary 
died voluntarily...in order to extinguish the very root of the 
spiritual death of our souls (i.e., original sin).”** But the greatest 
merit of the author lies in the fact that he is the first theologian 
(as far as we know) to use the very terms “subjective” and “ob- 
jective” in connection with Our Lady’s co-redeeming function. He 
states: ‘The work of the Redemption was to be consummated sub- 
jectively and objectively: principally by Christ, and codperatively 
by His Mother through her intense sorrow and sadness on account 
of the bloody death of her Son... .’’” 


To the question, “whether the Blessed Virgin by her suffering 
in union with Christ and by offering Him to the Father, has co- 
operated in the Redemption of the human race,” the eminent 
Mariologist J. B. Novati answers affirmatively; and having made 
his own the words of Arnold of Chartres,** continues: 


The reason lies in the fact that to satisfy for others is, in a way, to redeem 
them or to codperate in their redemption, since, after the price has been paid, 
the others are freed from the debt. But the compassion of the Blessed Virgin 
was a certain satisfaction for sinners. Ergo... .39 


That the author has in mind the objective Redemption is evident 
from the distinction which he draws between sufficient and efficacious 
Redemption. As every theologian knows, the merits and satisfactions 
of Christ, if considered in actu primo (i. e., in the order of objective 
Redemption), are absolutely and universally sufficient; however, if 
considered in actu secundo (i.e., in the order of subjective Re- 
demption), they have only a conditional efficacy. Novati applies 
this distinction to our case as follows: 


As Christ merited condignly for all men the remission of sin, sanctifying 
grace, and everything which follows it, guoad sufficientiam...; so it must 


35. Op. cit., pp. 498-499. 

36. Op. cit., pp. 503-504. 

37. Op. cit., p. 422, col. 1. 

38. Arnoldus Carnotensis, De laudibus B. V. Mariae; Migne, Patrol. Lat., vol. 189, 
col. 1726. 

39. J. B. Novati, De eminentia Deiparae Virginis Mariae (Bononiae, 1639), I, 
quaest. XIV, p. 379. 

40. Cf. C. Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 782. 
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be stated that the Blessed Virgin merited these things de congruo for all men. 
{And he explains:} I have said ‘‘sufficiently,” because as the theologians 
distinguish a twofold aspect in the merits of Christ, namely, quoad suffi- 
cientiam and quoad efficaciam...,so the same must be said, with due 
proportion, of the Blessed Virgin. For the acts through which she merited 
de congruo the remission of sin for all men were not applied and ordained 
by her so that all men would absolutely and infallibly obtain the remission 
of sins, but so that they would obtain it through the convenient and 
established means.*1 


Deserving of mention is also Father Bernard Robert a Crypta 
Minervae, O. F. M. Cap., who has left us an extensive treatise on 
Mary’s prerogatives. While recalling the saints’ encomiums of Our 
Lady, contained in such terms as “Redemptrix,” etc., he seems to 
deny her immediate codperation in the work of salvation, but sud- 
denly adds: 


However, if we carefully consider the sayings of the saints when they 
style Mary Reparatrix, Mediatrix, or Redemptrix, they attribute these offices 
to her not because she gave the Saviour to the world, nor because she merited 
our Redemption through her prayers, but because she offered up for our 
salvation something of her own, something which was really hers.42 


He expressly denies, therefore, that Mary is the Co-redemptrix sim- 
ply because of her mediate codperation. But does he also deny her 
immediate codperation by way of merit? He does not. The author 
simply states that in the mind of the saints whom he has quoted, 
Mary’s merit was not the primary reason why she should be styled 
“Redemptrix.’”” How do we know this? From a very clear parallel 
text and from the subsequent context which leaves no room for 
doubt as to his personal opinion. He writes: 


On the altar of the cross the Blessed Virgin offered up to God the sacti- 
fice of our Redemption; which oblation, whether we consider the person 
offering or that which is offered, was indeed wonderful and full of mystery. 
... Besides, what Mary offered was her own and she certainly obtained the 
title of Mediatrix and Reparatrix, not only because she gave birth to the 
Saviour, nor because she prayed much to that end, but because what she 
offered was her own. O unspeakable sublimity of this oblation ... through 
which Christ as the primary Redeemer condignly merited for us eternal 
salvation and redemption, and Mary, as His partner, merited the same thing 


41. J. B. Novati, op. cit., II, 236. 
42. Bernardus Robertus a Crypta Minervae, O.F.M.Cap., Itinerarium animae ad 
balmam virgineam (Neapoli, 1647), p. 7. 
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de congruo! Behold, my soul, how much you owe to this Virgin and how 
fittingly you call her the Redemptrix of your salvation and reparation. . . !43 


Commenting on several passages from the Fathers, Ivan de 
Quirés, O. F.M., theologian of the Roman Curia, remarks: 


The whole work of the Redemption was decreed with Mary: the repara- 
tion of heaven by preserving the angels, and the reparation of heaven by 
freeing men from the foriginal} guilt so that they might fill the seats of 
those who fell. By which we are to understand that if the Eternal Father 
created nothing in the world without the Word, the Incarnate Word redeemed 
nothing in the world without Mary: together with Our Lady He redeems 
and preserves the angels, being herself preserved; and with Mary He redeems 
men and frees them from the guilt, she acting as a Redemptrix instrumentally 
and per affectum,; but she was not redeemed with the rest of men because 
she never had any guilt.44 


But the question naturally arises: Does this Co-redemption per 
affectum exclude a Co-redemption per effectum? In other words, 
does the author thereby deny that Mary’s compassion had a true 
salutary effect, by way of merit, in the process of our spiritual res- 
toration? The author himself gives us the answer later in his work: 


If Rachel’s beauty stole and hid away the idols of her father Laban, as we 
read in the thirty-first chapter of Genesis, that was to foreshadow that Mary, 
the mysterious Rachel, stole away the sins of her father Adam that she might, 
through her grace and merits, destroy the sins of others, without being herself 
stained by it. 


Mariologists are well acquainted with Bartholomew de los Rios, 
O.S. A., as a staunch defender of Mary’s queenship. It so happens 


43, Ibid. According to John Martinez de Ripalda, S.J., De Ente supernaturali, 
disp. 79, sect. 16, n. 125; Op. omnia (Parisiis, 1871), III, 144 (and also 124), 
Mary’s prayers are so efficacious in the eyes of God, because of her merits and intimate 
association with Christ the primary Redeemer; and for this reason she is styled 
“Redemptrix” of the world. The object of that merit is not expressly mentioned by 
the author, but it may be easily gathered from what he says in another place (ibid., 
p. 93), to the effect that, on Calvary, Christ's and Mary’s will were one and so was 
one the holocaust which they both offered to God for our redemption. 

44, Ivan de Quirés, O. F.M., Rosario inmaculado de la Virgen Santisima y mayores 
testigos de su originea gracia (Sevilla, 1650), I, fol. 24r. 

45. Op. cit., fol. 25r. We might add here the words of John Anthony Velazquez, 
S.J. who in his Déssertationes et adnotationes de Maria immaculate concepta 
(Lugduni, 1653), p. 38, writes: “[Mary is our} Queen, Lady, Advocate, and 
Redemptrix; while the rest are servants, subjects, slaves, and extremely needy. For 
[she] came into existence in order to codperate with God in bringing salvation to 
mankind and seems to share the same, common cause with Him.” Cf. also the testi- 
mony of Petavius in his De Incarnatione, lib. 14, cap. 9 (Antverpiae, 1700), V, 237. 
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that one of the best arguments supporting that prerogative is the 
fact of Our Lady’s share in Christ’s redemptive work. Hence, it is 
not at all surprising if the doctrine of Mary’s Co-redemption re- 
ceived an extensive treatment from the pen of this author. What 
follows is but a résume of his position concerning that problem. 

In chapter twenty-two of his De Hierarchia Mariana, he claims 
that ‘even though the fact that Mary is the Mother of God does 
not make us her subjects [mancipia}, nevertheless we are her sub- 
jects by the very fact that she co-redeemed us, paying the price for 
it’; and after strengthening his statement by some passages from the 
Fathers,*° he concludes: “Having, therefore, such a host of witnesses 
in our favor, we do not hesitate to style Mary the Co-redemptrix of 
the world.’”’*’ Again, recalling Mary’s voluntary oblation on Calvary, 
the author draws our attention to the fact that, as Arnold of Chartres 
had already pointed out, ‘Mary thereby obtained one and the same 
effect as Christ, i. e., our Redemption.”** This sameness as to the 
effect must be understood, according to him, in the sense that Our 
Lady merited for us de congruo everything which Christ merited 
condignly.® In fact, “she did not redeem us with corruptible gold 
or silver, but with her bitter sufferings.”*° 

Deserving of mention also are the following passages by Father 
Gabriel de Morales, O. S. A.: 

If in order to conceive and give birth to God, Mary was raised to an 
almost divine level, to an almost infinite perfection, indeed, to a power which 
God alone has because He is God, i. e., the power to beget God; then God 
must have raised her to a very high level in order that she might become a 
Redemptrix the same as God....It was almost necessary for her to have a 
power very similar to the divine power and quasi-infinite merits and graces.>! 
{On Calvary} Mary had to display a courage becoming the Mother of God. 


Why? Because she is redeeming precisely when her Son is redeeming... . 
If the Redeemer is so courageous as to redeem His Mother who was never 


46. Bartholomeus de los Rios y Alarcén, O.S.A., De Hierarchia Mariana libri sex 
(Antverpiae, 1641), p. 55. 

47. -Op. cit., p. 56. 

48. Op. cit., p. 62. 

49. OD. cit., p. 67. 

50. OP. cit., p. 69. 

51. Gabriel de Morales, O.S.A., Complacencias gozosas de la concepcién puvrisima 
de la Santisima Madre de Dios, Maria concebida sin mancha de pecado original 
(Madrid, 1655), cap. 7, p. 290. 
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a slave [of sin}, the Redemptrix is so courageous that she redeems us all 
precisely while she herself is being redeemed.>2 


In his De Redemptione B. Virginis, the celebrated Franciscan 
annalist, Father Luke Wadding, remarks that while the Passion of 
Christ was sufficient of itself to redeem many worlds, ‘nevertheless, 
the Doctors of the Church find room for the Passion of Mary in 
that work [of Redemption}, and do not hesitate to state that she, 
together with Christ, redeemed us.”** Referring to Mary’s fervent 
prayers for our Redemption at the foot of the cross, Father Wadding 
writes: 


She presented them to her Son who could not reject them, but who rather 
offered them up to the Eternal Father together with His own; and the 
Eternal Father was moved principally by the holocaust of His beloved Son, 
and secondarily by the prayers of His beloved Spouse. That the Blessed 
Virgin thereby merited our remedy [Redemption} in no small degree is 
attested by Arnold of Chartres, 

... Cooperabatur plurimum secundum modum suum ad propitiandum Deum 
ille Matris affectus....’’4 If, therefore, the Blessed Virgin has codperated 
in our Redemption in so many different ways, I do not think it is a. novelty 
or an exaggeration to style her Redemptrix of the human race pleno ore sed 
prudenti sensu.>> 


Biblical texts pointing to Christ as the only Redeemer should 
be understood, according to Wadding, as referring only to condign 
satisfaction.* In fact, he obviously admits that Mary offered a con- 
gruous satisfaction for our sins, when he makes his own the words 
of St. Bernard: “Ipsa Patri pro matre satisfaciat.”*’ 


Although not so important as the preceding, the following pas- 
sage from Father Eusebius Nierenberg, S. J., may well be mentioned 


52. Ibid. We might mention here that Father Saavedra in his Sacra Deipara 
(Lugduni, 1655), pp. 159-161, 403-404, restricts Mary’s réle as Co-redemptrix to the 
fact that she gave us the Redeemer and now dispenses all graces to mankind. He 
proposes this view as his personal opinion, while admitting that the opposite is indeed 

“sublime and most worthy to show the Blessed Virgin’s glory” (cf. p. 404). In a 
somewhat similar sense Vincent Contenson styles Mary ‘““Redemptrix” of the world, 
in his Theologia mentis et cordis (Parisiis, 1875), III, 288. The author’s words are 
not too clear and may be understood in the sense that Mary codperated remotely in our 
Redemption. 

53. Lucas Waddingus, O. F.M., De Redemptione Beatae Mariae Virginis (Boma 
19g) pars 3, cap. 2, pp. 336 ef seq. 

4. Op. cit., p. 327, 

5, Op mci, ps 351: 

56. Op. cit., pp. 301-310. 

Sie Opec, Ps. 322. 
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here. According to the author, Christ did not (and could not) con- 
tract the debt of sin because 


He was predestined by God as the Redeemer of the world; this title, abstract- 
ing from all others, was sufficient that He might be free from the debt of 
sin; and the reason is very efficacious: He who was to be the Redeemer. of 
all could not fall under the slavery and captivity of sin... . Now the Blessed 
Virgin was a Co-redemptrix with Christ; therefore, she too should be far 
removed from sin and the debt of sin.°8 


The minor premise is established with the authority of many Fathers 
and theologians. 


From the pen of the illustrious Belgian Jesuit, Martin Philip 
de Convelt, we select but a few declarations pertaining to this doc- 
trine. The foundation of Mary’s actual intercession in heaven, says 
the author, is the fact that while she was still on earth “she merited 
de congruo the salvation of the entire human race.” And somewhat 
further on: “Was not the world redeemed by Christ ex condigno, 
with the blood of His body, and by her de congruo, with the blood 
of her heart [i. e., her compassion}?’’? In another place where the 
author insists on the same doctrine, he states that on account of her 
oblation on Calvary, Mary “codperated proximately” in the redemp- 
tive work; and he adds: “He [Christ] is indeed the Mediator ex 
condigno, and the Mother ex congruo, according to the common 
opinion of Theologians, although some hold that she is such ex 
condigno.”® The reason why Mary dispenses all celestial favors 
upon mankind is that while she was still on earth “‘she offered up 
all her merits to God for us and He accepted them.’®' Again: 


The greatness of the Virgin’s merits is not to be gathered only from the 
fact that she merited de congruo our salvation and all graces, but likewise, as 
we said above, from the fact that God accepted her merits to such an extent 
that we may state with Arnold of Chartres: “In our salvation she obtained 
one and the same effect with Christ.’’62 


Corroborating this doctrine, Francis Guerra, O. F.M., Bishop 
of Placentia, points out that “Christ our Lord, who alone satisfied 


58. Eusebius Nierenberg, S.J., Opera parthenica de supereximia et omnimoda 
puritate Matris Dei (Lugduni, 1659), p. 449. See also p. 437. 

59. Martinus Philipus de Convelt, S.J., Theatrum excellentiarum SS, Deitparae ex 
consociatione excellentiarum sui Filii (Antverpiae, 1655), Il, 437. 

60. Op. cit., Il, 528. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Op. cit., II, 529-530. 
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the Eternal Father in strict justice, deigned to admit His Mother to 
a congruous cooperation in that same Redemption. First, by offering 
up her Son; secondly, by offering up herself.’’®? And it is primarily 
“because of this [twofold} oblation that she became the Redemptrix 
of the human race together with our Redeemer.’ And it is also 
quite significant that the author holds the thesis of Mary’s co-re- 
deeming merits “cum communi jam theologorum sententia.”® 


In his Commentary on the Book of Judith, the Spanish exegete 
Didacus de Celada, S.J., claims that Our Lady’s merit, as a Co- 
redemptrix, contributed a great deal to the Redemption of mankind, 
and that on Calvary she offered up to the Father the same holocaust 
as Christ for our salvation. There at the foot of the cross Mary 
“consummates the mystery of our Redemption, dying [mystically} 
with her Son. O glorious Virgin, thou art truly the Co-redemptrix 
of the human race; the consummation of our Redemption.”®’ In his 
Commentary on the Book of Esther, Father de Celada suggests that 
in the text of Genesis, ‘‘Faciamus adjutorium simile sibi,” we should 
read the mind of God to give Christ a companion in the arduous 
task of redeeming the human race “‘so that the salvation of mankind 
which Christ perfected de condigno on the cross, may be also merited 
de congruo by the Virgin Mother standing at the foot of the cross.’ 
He further remarks that “just as Christ alone could merit our 
Redemption de condigno, because He was God, so Mary, because 
she was the Mother of God, was the only one who could merit that 
Redemption de congruo and be fittingly styled Co-redemptrix.”® 


63. Franciscus Guerra, O.F.M., ep. placentinus, Majestas gratiarum ac virtutum 
omnium Deiparae Virginis Mariae (Hispali, 1659), Il, 556. 

64. Op. cit., p. 559. Cf. J. B. Carol, O.F.M., ‘‘Episcopatus Catholicus et B. 
Virginis Co-redemptio,” in Ephem. Theol. Lovan., XVI (1939), 816. 

65. Op. cit., Il, lib. 3, disc. 4, fragm. 10, n. 36; according to C. del Moral, Fons 
illimis Theologiae Scoticae Marianae (Mattiti, 1730), II, 337. We may add that one 
of Guerra’s strongest arguments in favor of Mary’s Immaculate Conception is the fact 
that she was appointed by God to be the Co-redemptrix of mankind (op. cit., p. 601). 
Father Francis Pagnozzi, O. F.M.Cap., in his Maria trionfante (Pistoia, 1655), p. 224, 
and Father Sebastian Izquierdo, S.J., in his Tract. de Deo Uno (Romae, 1664), 
disp. 42, q. IX, prop. 3, have recourse to the same argument. 

66. Didacus de Celada, S. J., Comment. in Judith (Lugduni, 1637), tract. appendix 
de Judith praefigurata, cap. XI, p. 693, col. 1. 

67. Ibid., col. 2. 

68. In Estherem commentarii litterales et morales (Lugduni, 168 [sic}), p. 724; 
cited by J. Bittremieux, ‘“Adnotationes circa doctrinam B. Mariae Virginis Co- 
redemptricis in documentis Romanorum Pontificum,’ in Ephem. Theol. Lovan. XVI 
(1939), 753, nota 37. 

69. Op. cit., p. 725; according to Bittremieux, Joc. cit. 
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If this privilege is exclusively Mary’s, as the author rightly claims, 
then he must be referring to the objective Redemption; for all the 
other saints can and do share in the subjective Redemption. 

To the question, “An et quomodo Deipara fuerit hominum 
Redemptrix,” the Jesuit theologian, George de Rhodes, offers the 
following answer: “For Mary to be styled Redemptrix of mankind 
in a true sense, it is required that men should have been directly 
liberated through her merits [immediate per ejus merita} from the 
slavery of sin, the devil, concupiscence, and eternal death.””? Having 
reminded us that Christ is the only primary Redeemer because He 
alone merited and satisfied de condigno, the author continues: “We 
must state first of all, that Mary can be called Redemptrix of man- 
kind in a certain true and proper sense, although not as primary 
and proper as Christ.” He then cites several Fathers in favor of this 
thesis and also the various arguments found in the contemporary 
writers. These arguments are not, in his estimation, the most con- 
vincing. To his mind, a much better reason why Mary should be 
styled Redemptrix is that, “while suffering with her Son, she of- 
fered up to God her sorrows for the liberation of mankind, i. e., for 
the very same end for which her Son was consummating His 
sacrifice.”"”" And more specifically: 

Mary merited de congruo, through her compassion and prayers, every- 
thing which Christ merited for us de condigno through His death. ... She 
merited, first of all, that we should be liberated from all sin, both original 
and personal, i.e., all graces which precede and cause our justification. . . .”72 

Father Thomas Francis Urrutigoyti, O. F.M., propounds the 
same doctrine. After recalling that “very frequently the Doctors 
style the Blessed Virgin Co-redemptrix of the human race,” he 
points to the significant text of Arnold of Chartres according to 
which, on Calvary “both Christ and Mary accomplished the work 
of human Redemption and both established the inviolable testament 
of our reconciliation.”’? Commenting on Arnold’s statement to the 


70. G. de Rhodes, S. J., Disputationes Theologiae Scholasticae ...(Lugduni, 1676) 
II, Theol. Schol. tract. VIII: De Deipara Virgine Maria, disp. unica, quaest. 5, sect. 3, 
Pp. 265-266. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Thomas Frances Urrutigoyti, O.F.M., Certamen scholasticum; expositivum 
argumentum pro Deipara (Lugduni, 1660), p. 544. 
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effect that Mary received power from God to co-redeem us, 
Urrutigoyti adds the following note of caution: “This must be 
understood in a sound sense, namely, de congruo; for, as we have 
frequently repeated in this book, everything which Christ merited 
for us de condigno, was merited for us de congruo by Mary.’”4 
That the author has in mind the objective Redemption is evident 
from his words: ‘‘No one else, besides her, is called a co-redeemer 
with Christ; nor do we conceive of anybody else’s price of merit to 
be computed with the death of our Saviour, as we have already 
proved to be the case of Our Lady.”’” 

We conclude the first part of this paper with a few excerpts from 
the prolific pen of Father Christopher Vega, S. J., in whose famous 
Theologia Mariana we discover an echo of what we have already 
found in the works of his contemporaries. However, it is impossible 
to ascertain his stand on this question by considering some isolated 
text. For example he says that “Mary is the cause of our salvation 
not because she satisfied for our sins, which Christ alone did, but 
because of her prayers and intercession.” And yet, somewhat further 
on he explains himself and restricts that negation to a primary 
causality by condign satisfaction.”© On Calvary, according to him, 
both Christ and Mary fervently pleaded with the Eternal Father to 
grant the grace of Redemption to mankind, ‘‘and the Father, hearing 
the petition of both, granted their request,” for it was fitting, adds 
the author, ‘that the merits and prayers of Mary should, together 
with the merits and prayers of Christ, accomplish the salvation 
of the entire human race.”’’’? ‘The Fathers themselves,’ remarks 


74, Ibid. 

75. Ibid. Not so important as the preceding, but probably implying as much, is 
the following concise remark of John Sendin Calderén, O. F.M.: “Christ is the head, 
the Blessed Virgin the neck; Christ is the Redeemer, Mary is the Co-redemptrix; 
Christ is the Mediator, Mary the Mediatrix’’ (Notas a la segunda parte de la historia 
de la vida de la Madre de Dios, nota I, in an Appendix to J. Ximenez Samaniego, 
O.F.M., Relaciones de la vida de la Ven. Madre Maria de Jesus (Madrid, 1720), 
p. 514. The context does not show in what sense the author uses the term 
“Co-redemptrix,” anthough in another place he makes his own the words which St. 
Bridget put on Mary’s lips: “My Son and I redeemed the human race as if with one 
heart,” and likewise the known text of Arnold of Chartres to the effect that Christ 
and Mary offered up to God one and the same holocaust for our Redemption (bid., 
p. 543). Charles Van Horn, O.S.A., says the same thing in his Tractatus marialis de 
laudibus et praerogativis B. M. Virginis (Gandavi, 1660), p. 75. 

76. C. Vega, S.J., Theologia Mariana (Neapoli, 1866), II, 441. 

77. Op. cit., I, 446-447, n. 1779. 
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Vega in another place, “clearly insinuate [aperte innuunt} that 
through her merits Mary satisfied at least de congruo for our sins.’ 
He furthermore assures us that “just as Christ, being God and man, 
could alone accomplish our Redemption de condigno, so likewise 
Mary, being the Mother of God, could alone merit that same Re- 
demption de congruo, and, therefore, be summoned to the most 
exalted office of a Co-redemptrix.’””” 

We have purposely omitted a number of texts because they 
would unduly lengthen this paper. Those which have been adduced 
suffice to establish the fact that in the first half of the seventeenth 
century the doctrine of Mary’s role as Co-redemptrix was proclaimed 
by a considerable number of theologians and representative Catholic 
writers. From the long list of authors cited above, it is quite evident 
that the thesis attributing to Our Lady a true, direct concurrence in 
the objective work of our Redemption is not, as some may have 
thought, “a recent invention utterly unknown to the theologians 
of old.” 


(To be continued) 


J. B. Carot, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 


78. Op. cit., I, 394, n. 1712. 
79. Op. cit., Ul, 445, n, 1776. 


THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(1630-1656) 


MERICAN Chutch historians are accustomed to date the origin 

of the Catholic Church in the English colonies of the present 
United States from the landing of Calvert’s settlers in Maryland in 
1634. Likewise the erection of the first independent spiritual juris- 
diction over the same territory is assigned to the year 1784, when 
John Carroll was nominated Prefect Apostolic of the thirteen 
colonies recently formed into the United States. Yet, nine years 
before the landing of the Maryland settlers Rome had devised means 
to send missionaries into New England, and four years before the 
Maryland immigration Rome had established spiritual jurisdiction 
over the same territory by erecting the Prefecture of New England. 


These facts constitute the first chapter of American Church 
history as far as the thirteen original colonies are concerned. The 
incidental original documents have never yet been published in their 
entirety. However, translations of parts or the whole of some of 
them have been printed in Thomas Hughes’ History of the Society 
of Jesus in North America, and in the Catholic Historical Review. 


In 1622, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide was es- 
tablished in Rome for the express purpose of providing for the relief 
of the spiritual destitution of Catholics living in countries ruled by 
non-Catholic princes and of procuring means for the spread of the 
Gospel among pagan nations. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction was estab- 
lished by the pope and the cardinals over one-time Catholic coun- 
tries both in Europe and in Asia and Africa. In America, New 
England was to become one of the first countries which was thus 
brought under the spiritual sway of the cardinals of Propaganda. 


I. TENTATIVE STEPS (1625-1630) 


The attention of the cardinals of Propaganda was first directed 
te the newly-planted British colonies of North America by the 


1. I, pp. 176-201. 
2. January, 1929, pp. 500-517. 
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Discalced Carmelite Friar Simon Stock of Holy Mary. This friar 
was born at Plombley, Lincolnshire, England, in 1574. His family 
name was Doughty (or Dawson). He studied in the English 
College in Rome and was ordained priest in the Eternal City in 
1610. Entering the Carmelite Order in 1612, he was sent in 1615 
to London, where he lived and labored until his death on August 
15, 1652. In the course of time he was entrusted with important 
negotiations. His acquaintance in London with the powerful Spanish 
ambassador and other influential men greatly facilitated his work 
as trusted agent of the Roman curia.? 


At the beginning of the year 1625 Friar Simon sent a report 
to Propaganda about the emigration of Puritans to New England, 
advocating at the same time the establishment of Catholic missions 
to check the progress of Calvinism in those provinces.* 


In the meeting of the cardinals of Propaganda (May or June, 
1625) this report of Friar Simon Stock was discussed but no decision 
was reached. In the subsequent meeting of July 21, 1625, the report 
came up again for discussion, with the result that it was decided to 
negotiate with the superiors general of the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
and Jesuits that the missionaries of their orders in “the Philippine 
Islands, China, and East India may establish a mission in the neigh- 
boring places of North America,” in order to check the spread of 
Calvinism in the latter colonies, for “the passage from North 
America to the Philippines and China is easy.’” 


The missionaries of the Far East did not consider the passage 
from the Pacific into the Atlantic Ocean through North America 
as easy as Friar Simon and the Roman cardinals; they refused to 
be burdened with the New England mission. Propaganda thereupon 
instructed the superior general of the Carmelite order to send Friar 


3. Concerning Friar Simon Stock see the general works: Benedict Zimmerman, 
O.C.D., Carmel in England (London, 1899); Redemptus Weninger, O.C.D., Auf 
Karmel's Héhen: Lebensskizzen hervorragender Mitglieder des Karmelitenordens 
(Regensburg, 1922) ; Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. Ill, p. 364; Thomas Hughes, History 
of the Society of Jesus, Text, vol. I, pp. 181-201. The latter is greatly prejudiced 
against Friar Simon. 

4. This letter has not yet been discovered but its contents are known from the 
decision of Propaganda. 

5. Vide Document I. This and other documents cited will be published in a later 
issue of Franciscan Studies. There is a summary of this Document in Hughes, op. cit., 
vol. I, p. 185. 
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Simon from London to New England as missionary. This was done 
some time at the beginning of the year 1626. 


However, under date of April 22, 1626, Friar Simon addressed 
a letter to the cardinals of Propaganda, in which he sets forth the 
reasons why he finds it impossible to execute the orders of estab- 
lishing the said mission. He states that the Carmelites in England 
have neither the men nor the equipment for such a foundation; he 
himself has only the means to reach Genoa; he thinks that it is not 
prudent ‘‘to chase wild geese and thereby make the conversion of 
pagans still more difficult.” He admits, however, that there is a 
great need of a Catholic mission in New England on account of 
eventual corruption of the Indians by Protestant ministers.° 


Although the plans of Propaganda miscarried just then, the 
fact is of great historical importance that as early as 1626 the 
Roman cardinals established ov paper a Carmelite mission for the 
conversion of the New England Indians. This is, indeed, the first 
exercise of spiritual jurisdiction by Rome over New England. 


Meanwhile a new and different project was put forth and 
eventually carried out, namely the establishment of a mission among 
the English settlers of Newfoundland. 


Lord Baltimore in 1620 purchased a plantation in Newfoundland 
which he named Avalon after the earliest Christian settlement in 
England.’ In 1623 he received a grant of the southeastern peninsula 
which he erected into the Province of Avalon. After his conversion 
to the Catholic faith (1624) he tried to procure priests for this 
- colony and received them. 


Apparently Lord Baltimore in 1625 appealed to Friar Simon 
for priests. Accordingly on September 13, 1625, Friar Stock sent 
a report about Lord Baltimore’s colony to the cardinals of 
Propaganda. He informed them that the island of Avalon is situated 
nearly midway between England and North America, and precisely 
between the 32nd and 45th degrees of latitude. It is inhabited by a 
peaceful race of natives. He states furthermore that a Catholic 


6. Vide Document II. English translation of it in Catholic Historical Review, 
January, 1929, pp. 501-502; partial English translation in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, 
pp. 187-188. 

7. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 180. 
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English sailor has discovered a passage whereby one might traverse 
North America on certain rivers within four months’ time, a dis- 
tance equaling that from England to China.* Subsequently Friar 
Stock forwarded various accounts of the New World on the author- 
ity of this pilot whose name he does not mention, and at times sent 
along some maps. 


In a later letter, dated Chelsea, October 30, 1625, Friar Stock 
reports that Lord Baltimore was so pleased with his plantation that 
he went there last spring (1625), settled there, and obtained the 
grant of governor of his colony. The lord wrote marvelous things 
about that island, especially about the incredible abundance of fish. 
He remarked that the natives are few in number and so peaceful 
that they do no harm to strangers; yet they are all idolaters. Friar 
Stock continues: 


I trust that Your Eminences will not fail to send missionaries into that 
mission, as You have promised.? Two of our Religious [Carmelites} arrived 
here [London}. One of them was destined for that new mission of Avalon, 
but he is sick and incapable to do so. The other was sent here to be Superior, 
but he has neither experience nor sufficient learning. If Your Eminences do 
not protect this mission of ours in England, I shall be forced to abandon it. 
I have set forth the reasons in another letter which I enclose herein.!° 


In the meeting of November 11, 1625, the letter of Friar Simon 
Stock dated September 13, 1625, was discussed. The cardinals de- 
cided to write to Friar Simon for further information in regard to 
the supposed Northwest Passage, and meanwhile to communicate 
the contents of the friar’s letter to the nuncios of Spain and Belgium 
with the request that they commence enquiries about the truth of 
this alleged Northwest Passage." 


The secretary of Propaganda, Monsignor Francis Ingoli, did 
more. He communicated this item of information together with 
others to his friend John Baptist Agucchi, Nuncio at Venice, in 
these words: 


There has been discovered by the Discalced Carmelites of England a new 
and great island, very fertile and full of sensible people. It is called by them 


8. This summary is given in Document IV. 

9. By letter of March 16, 1625; see Document V. 

10. Vide Document III. English translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 181-182. 
11. Vide Document IV. 
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Avallonia, and is halfway on the voyage from England to North America. 
A great lord thereof has already been converted from paganism,!? and he has 
asked for two Discalced Carmelites, who have already come from Flanders 
to England.13 

Friar Simon Stock on December 5, 1625, sent another report 
about Avalon to the cardinals of Propaganda. He states that all 
will turn heretics if no mission is established in that territory. Many 
of his Catholic friends are willing to emigrate there, if religious 
priests will accompany them; but there are no Carmelites available 
to do so. The cardinals had promised by letter of March 16, 1625, 
to send missionaries into that colony; but one only had been sent 
to England, one who is sick and lacks the faculties to keep up 
relations with the ordinary of England if he live in the distant 
colony of Avalon, which is two thousand miles away. He further 
states that at the behest of the cardinals he has promoted this new 
mission and he trusts that they will assist him in his further en- 
deavors. In Virginia the English have established a college to poison 
America with heresy.‘ In London the king has enforced the laws 
against the Catholics with the greatest rigor.” 

The letter of December 5, 1625, carried an enclosure which in 
the form of a memorial sets forth the manner of conducting missions 
properly. Friar Simon states that the reasons why the English 
Carmelites cannot take charge of the mission of Avalon are poverty 
and a dearth of missionaries. He believes that as long as no noviti- 
ate for English candidates is established, no missionaries can be 
recruited for the missions, and as long as no large monasteries are 
founded, the necessary means for furnishing missions cannot be 
had.*¢ 


12. “Una nuova Isola grande, fertilissima e piena d’huomini sensati....S’é con- 
vertito gia dalla gentilita un sig{nore} grande di quella.” 

13. Vatican Library. Ottoboni 2536, fol. 45: Ingoli to Agucchi, Rome, December 
17, 1625. Quoted by Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 183-184. Cf. Fish, Guide to 
Materials in Roman Archives (Washington, 1911), p. 110. 

14. This is a reference to the proposed ‘East India School’’ at Charles City. Early 
in 1622 preparations were made for the construction of a building, when the Indian 
massacre of that year paralyzed all efforts in that direction. However, in 1625, new 
efforts were made to establish this institution; but the project failed. In 1618 steps 
were taken to erect the so-called Henrico College at Henrico, but this project was also 
thwarted by the Indian massacre of 1622. Cf. Harper’s Encyclopaedia of U.S. History, 
vol. IV, p. 373. 

15. Vide Document V, partial English translation in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 185. 

16. Vide Document VI. 
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Friar Simon Stock followed up this correspondence with another 
letter, dated December 15, 1625, wherein he informs the cardinals 
of Propaganda that nothing has been done with regard to the mis- 
sion of Avalon; that the persecution of Catholics is great; that 
some of his letters to Propaganda were seized; and that the 
Propaganda should in future forward the letters addressed to him 
through the French ambassador in Rome or the nuncio of Paris. 
Then he repeats the suggestions made in the memorial of December 
the 5th, namely that a novitiate be founded, that the religious have 
an active and passive voice in elections like other religious of the 
order, and that certain constitutions be enacted. All this he asks 
“not for himself but for Holy Church which loses its honor by 
founding chimerical missions without a basis or means to produce 
fruit. 

As mentioned above, on November 11, 1625, the secretary of 
Propaganda was instructed to write to the nuncio of Spain for in- 
formation on the supposed discovery of the Northwest Passage. On 
February 1, 1626, the Most Reverend Giulio Sacchetti, Nuncio of 
Spain, sent in his report to Propaganda; his search for persons who 
had information about the alleged passage was in vain.'® 

In the meeting of February 6, 1626, the cardinals of Propaganda 
took action upon the letter of Friar Simon Stock written from 
Chelsea on October 30, 1625. It was decreed that 
the general of the Carmelite order by all means should despatch those mis- 
sionaries whom he had already destined for that island, in company with the 
two English noblemen who volunteered to take them out at their own expense. 
In this way a report will be obtained from them about the natives of those 
regions; and perhaps with the help of God who is wont to make very easy 
that which seems impossible to the human mind, he [the superior general} 
will open a way to his laborers to convert not only the natives, but also the 
heretics who have established colonies there.!9 

Friar Simon Stock on March 7, 1626, addressed a long letter to 
Propaganda. He writes that he spoke with the sailor who has dis- 
covered the Northwest Passage and who believes that within four 


17. Vide Document VII. A summary is given by Hughes, op. cét., vol. I, p. 185. 

18. Document in Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 145, quoted 
by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 

19. Vide Document VIII. An English translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 182. 
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months’ time a voyage may be made across America to East India. 
The friar thinks that this must be true, since the man is a good 
Catholic and the maps show that America is but an island. He 
urges again the establishment of a mission in Avalon which will 
become a center from which all parts of North America can easily 
be reached, and expresses his confidence that the natives of the 
new country will themselves become good missionaries, priests, and 
religious in a few years, so that it will not be necessary any more 
to have to resort to Italy or other countries for supplies. Propaganda 
had promised to send missionaries to Avalon but failed to do so. 
Thus those souls run the risk of eventually being lost. The persecu- 
tion in England increased greatly; two Carmelite Fathers were im- 
prisoned and he himself escaped imprisonment with great difficulty.”° 


Propaganda meanwhile had written to the nuncio of Flanders 
at Brussels enquiring whether missionaries for Avalon could be 
recruited in Belgium. The nuncio replied on March 14, 1626, in 
the negative, having no encouragement to give. In regard to Friar 
Simon’s project of an English novitiate which was discountenanced 
by Simon’s superiors, the nuncio made these pertinent remarks: 
“I fear that inconveniences will ensue if you give him the faculties 
to execute it in these states while his order disapproves of the plan.” 
The reference to “these states” implies that the projected novitiate 
was to be erected in the Low Countries.”! 


The nuncio refers in the same letter to a report of some 
Carmelites which had been forwarded to him by Propaganda and 
which sets forth the inexpediency of executing Stock’s project. This 
is evidently the Relazione havuta dai Padri Carmelitani intorno alla 
Missione proposta dal Padre Simone Stock which is undated, but 
must be placed in the year 1626 on account of the reference to the 
danger of the plague. Fish places it in the year 1629,” but there 
was no danger of the plague in 1629. 


Apparently the superiors of the Carmelite order in Rome con- 
sulted the Fathers in England about the feasibility of Friar Simon’s 


20. Vide Document IX. An extract from it in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I,-p. 187. 

21. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 78. Summary in Hughes, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 186. 

22. Guide, pp. 153, 169. The writer accepted Fish’s erroneous date in Catholic 
Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 506. 
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project. Those Carmelites returned a reply which was very dis- 
couraging. To bolster up their opposition to the plan of Friar Stock 
they introduce into it a number of historical and geographical in- 
accuracies. Virginia is taken as embracing New England and 
Newfoundland. In this vast territory three colonies have been 
founded since 1603, comprising respectively fifty, twenty, and fifteen 
houses. The last appears to be the settlement of the two Catholic 
cavaliers which was proposed to Friar Stock as a mission field. But 
no Catholics are found there; even the two Catholic noblemen do 
not live there. The writer has spoken to his two companions, Fathers 
Eliseus and Elias, trying to persuade them to go there but neither 
is willing to do so; if anyone must go there they say that by all 
means it should be Friar Simon who suggested this enterprise to the 
Sacred Congregation. Yet if the writer is supplied by the two noble- 
men with the appropriate means, he will not refuse to go. How- 
ever, the two cavaliers are absent from London on account of the 
plague; the one is in Ireland, so the writer has heard, and where the 
other is, he has not learned.?? 


The meeting of March 17, 1626, examined the memorial sent 
by Friar Stock on December 5, 1625, concerning the manner of 
conducting missions. Four of the ten rules speak of the duties of 
the superiors and were approved; for instance they oblige the 
superiors to promote the more worthy subjects. The other rules 


deal with religious observance.*4 In the same meeting it was decreed 
that 


since the missionaries who were destined to be sent to Avalon have been 
imprisoned, and since there are no other subjects of his own [Carmelite} 
order who know the language and are competent, it is necessary that he 
{Simon Stock] get ready to go thither with the companion whom the general 
will asign him from here [Rome}. The necessary faculties will be sent him. 


The cardinals of Propaganda added that his going to Avalon will 


supply them with the means of obtaining a good account of the 
island and thus enable them to take further steps in the matter. 


23. Vide Document X. A translation of the document is published in the 
Catholic Historical hse ee 1929, pp. 506-507. A summary is given by 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 

24. Propaganda Anes. ee vol. IV, a 30. Congr. 53, No. 7: March 17, 
1626. Quoted by Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 18 
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Then, if his own order couldn’t supply the needed number of mis- 
sionaries, other orders no doubt would be able to furnish the men. 
Finally, the cardinals thanked him for his correspondence.” 

A few weeks later Friar Simon Stock’s letter of March 7, 1626, 
arrived in Rome and was discussed in the meeting of May 4, 1626. 
It was decided that the secretary of Propaganda write to Friar 
Simon to encourage him to continue to gather more information 
about the Northwest Passage from the sailor mentioned; and in 
regard to the mission of Avalon the cardinals presumed that by 
this time he had received the notice telling him to go alone to that 
mission and later, on his return, to submit a report to Propaganda; 
that mission would then be abundantly supplied with missionaries. 
If none could be found in his own order of Carmelites which is 
rather short of men, they would be taken from other orders, namely 
the Capuchins or Franciscan Recollects.”® 

Certainly these instructions were disappointing to Friar Stock. 
He answered on June 30, 1626, that he has received the orders to 
go to Avalon together with the faculties, but that he finds the latter 
insufficient for an undertaking of this nature in a distant country. 
He appeals to his own experience in England, where he has planted 
the faith in many places, notably in Canterbury, where no Catholics 
were found before. He had expected to receive some extraordinary 
privileges but now sees himself stripped of the most necessary 
faculties.?” In regard to the instruction that he betake himself to 
Avalon, Friar Stock declares it is impossible, repeating what he had 
written on April 22, 1626, in regard to the conduct of foreign 
missions: 

It is better not to send out a mission than to do so without form or 
foundation; wherefore I most humbly beg Your Eminences to take this 


{Carmelite} mission [in England} under your protection, and to recommend 
to our superiors that they follow in the footsteps of Holy Church, as do the 


25. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 23v. Endorsed: die 17 
Martii, 1626, Congr. 53. Translated in Hughes, of, cit., vol. I, pp. 185-186. One of 
the Carmelite missionaries destined for Avalon, but imprisoned, was Friar Bede of the 
Blessed Sacratnent (John Hiccocks), a converted Puritan. Cf. Zimmerman in Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Il, 364. f : 

26. Vide Document XI. A summary in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 187. 

27. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 13, 17. A summary in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 187. 
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Jesuit Fathers, the Benedictine Fathers, the Fathers of St. Francis, and all 
who are here, with fruitful results.28 


After this we do not hear anything of Friar Simon Stock for 
more than eight months. Finally on February 12, 1627, he writes 
from London: 


During two years now I have humbly solicited the aid of Your Eminences 
for this mission of Avalon and for that of England; and up to the present 
nothing has been done yet neither for the one nor the other mission. Thus 
those Christians of Avalon have come here, but with the intention of return- 
ing thither in spring. 


Then Friar Simon goes on to speak of the immense difficulties 
caused him by the persecution and 


the indiscreet obedience and bad government of the superiors of the order 
which prevent me from producing much more fruit in converting souls to the 
Lord than the persecution does; for they deny me the use of the means which 
are necessary for that work, such as Holy Church has always used, depriving 
me of assistance and afflicting me with indiscreet commands; it is now 
fourteen or fifteen years since I began to be oppressed in this manner; there 
is no hope for redress under the obedience of the superiors of the order. 
I humbly, therefore, petition the Sacred Congregation to grant me permission 
to live under the obedience of the Bishop of Chalcedon, Vicar Apostolic of 
England; and this will be a special favor to me; with this permission I shall 
easily accomplish something for the good of this my afflicted country.?9 


The disappointment of Friar Simon Stock with conditions under 
which he had to live is too evident from this communication. The 
Congregation replied on July 12, 1627: 


As to the novitiate for the English which your Reverence has advocated 
during so many years past, no resolution has been reached of the kind which 
you desire, since your superiors consider that measure inexpedient for the 
order; and the Sacred Congregation will not constrain the superiors of orders, 
finding that opposition to their wishes always causes some friction, As to 
the mission of Avalon, no resolution has been made for want of subjects; 
and since you who are informed have declined to accept the charge, the 
Congregation does not know whom to send, unless you propose some fit. 
person either of your own or another religious institute.3° 


28. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 18. Translation in 


Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 188. 
29. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 129, fol. 208. Translation in 


Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 188-189. 
30. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 129, fol. 208. Translation in 


Hughes, od. cit., vol. I, p. 189. 
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In regard to his request to pass under the obedience of the 
English Bishop, the Congregation answered on January 19, 1628: 


As to the desire you manifest of living under the obedience of the Bishop 
of Chalcedon, it is not becoming in a good religious to withdraw from the 
obedience due to one’s superiors, and, therefore, you had better persevere in 
your vocation and do your best to care for the souls in those countries, where 
laborers are so much needed.3! 


Meanwhile Friar Stock had found priests to send to Avalon. 
On June 1, 1627, Lord Baltimore left England in a vessel of three 
hundred tons with a number of colonists and two secular priests, 
Thomas Longwill and Anthony Smith or Rivers.** He arrived in 
Avalon about the 23rd of July following, and settled at Ferryland, 
the chief place of the plantation. A chapel was set up and Mass 
was regularly celebrated. The Protestant settlers also received a 
place of worship and a minister.** 

Friar Simon Stock reports on October 10, 1627, about Lord 
Baltimore’s expedition to Avalon with the two priests: 


No religious having been sent for the new mission about which I have 
written so much, I did not want to lose the occasion; so I managed that two 
secular priests should go, one to remain with the Catholics who ate there, 
and who number about twenty, the other to return here [London} with the 
hope of obtaining greater assistance in the spring.>4 


Eight months later, June 27, 1628, Friar Simon Stock reports 
again about Avalon: 


I am sending to you, Most Illustrious Lords, the map which you wish to 
have; and I am sending two kinds, one printed in 1624, and the other of the 
year 1628, which latter is darker. I have not answered you on the point of 
sending religious to the new mission, because I had none to send, and the 
two who went there last year were secular priests. This year others went 
there and among them the one, of whom I had written to you, when I first 
wrote to you about this mission. Also other spiritual children of mine went 
with them. I have advised the priests to send one to Rome, as soon as the 
mission is a little better established, to make a report and to apply for help 
from Holy Church, and they shall do so. Should any of them return here 
and the time be more quiet, I shall write more about it.35 


31. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 10. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 189. 

32. Smith seems to have had two names, Smith and Rivers. Cf. Hughes, op. ‘cit., 
vol. I, p. 181. 

33, t G. Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, vol. 1 (New 

York, 1886), pp. 28-31; Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 180 e¢ seq. 

34, Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 10. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 189-190. 
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Because of the danger that this letter might be lost on account 
of the war, Friar Simon Stock sent another letter to Propaganda on 
July 28, 1628, dealing with Avalon and his friend, the pilot who 
discovered the Northwest Passage. He writes that this mariner had 
gone lately to Spain to sail with a Spanish fleet to the West Indies, 
and he cannot give any new information on Avalon before October, 
when some of the settlers will return. He thinks that it is now a 
most propitious time to cultivate the good-will of King Charles.* 


A summary of the letters of Friar Stock on Avalon states in 1628: 


Avalon is an island situated midway between England and Virginia, that 
it is inhabited by poor natives, that neither Catholic nor Protestant mission- 
aries labored among them prior to the advent of the four Catholic mis- 
sionaries who landed there and lately have evangelized them.37 

Finally in December, 1629, the colony of Avalon was broken up. 
Since at the beginning of the year 1629 Friar Simon Stock was the 
only Carmelite left in the English mission, and on that account no 
Carmelite missionaries could be sent to Avalon, two Jesuit Fathers 
betook themselves thither, leaving England about Easter of that 
year. They returned to London shortly before Christmas, taking 
back with them almost all Catholic settlers and leaving behind only 
about thirty Protestants and two or three Catholic women, so that 
neither priests nor Protestant ministers remained there.** The two 
Jesuit Fathers who went to Avalon in 1629 were in all probability 
the Fathers Alexander Baker and Lawrence Rigby.” Then, in his 
letter of January 1, 1631, Friar Stock continues: “I have spoken 
with the principal gentleman of that place [ Avalon}, and he is sorry 
to have come back, and now intends once more to go out there.” 


35. Vide Document XII. Translation in Hughes, op. cét., vol. I, p. 190; and 
Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 503. 

36. Vide Document XIII. A summary in Hughes, of. cit., vol. I, p. 191. 

37. Vide Document XIV. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, Januaty, 1929, 

. 504. 

i 38. Vide Documents XV, XVI, XVII. Extracts of them are given in Hughes, 
op. cit., vol. I, pp. 191, 192, and a translation in full of the third document in Hughes, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 192, and in Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 504. 

39. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 198 et seq. 
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Here Friar Simon mistakenly alludes to Lord Baltimore’s endeavor 
of founding a new colony in a southern climate, erroneously believ- 
ing that he was longing to return to Avalon. Finally, Friar Simon 
concludes his letter with the remark: ‘He [Lord Baltimore} told me 
also that the Fathers of the Society have received a special mission 
or commission of these districts of America.’*° Since this letter is 
dated January 1, 1631, some negotiations regarding a Jesuit mission 
in North America must have been carried on since 1630 or 1629. 
As it is, we have no documentary evidence that a regular mission 
was established by Rome.*! 

The cardinals of Propaganda ordered the secretary to send an 
answer to Friar Stock’s letter of January 1, 1631, to this effect: 
“Acknowledge the receipt of his letter and bid him to continue to 
inform the Sacred Congregation steadily of all that he shall happen 
to learn about Avalon; the Congregation meanwhile has already 
ordered thither a mission of English and French Capuchins. .. .””? 

Meanwhile another report had arrived in Rome which was to 
exert a pronounced influence on the future organization of the 
Church in America. On July 20, 1630, the cardinals of Propaganda 
solicited the opinion of the Belgian Nuncio, Fabio di Lagonissa, 
Archbishop of Conza, about the best manner of providing for the 
spiritual needs of the settlers of New England. On September 21, 
1630, the nuncio forwarded a “Relation on New England or New 
Found Land” which was written apparently in August, 1630, by a 
member of one of the English colleges in Belgium. This report 
supplies some further information on Lord Baltimore’s colony in 
Avalon. It begins with a geographical description of the vast region 
which comprises the territory extending from Avalon in Newfound- 
land down to the modern New York and Pennsylvania. Then some 
historical details are offered namely, that Lord Baltimore had estab- 
lished his colony of Avalon somewhere in this vast territory, and 
had taken out with him some Catholic settlers besides Protestants 


40. Vide Document XVII. 

41. Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 192. 

42. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150 et seg. Translated 
in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 193. 
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and two secular priests. Under one roof Mass was celebrated and 
Protestant services held.# 

Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio presented a summary of this report 
in the meeting of Propaganda, November 30, 1630. Passing over 
the tolerance of heretical worship under the same roof, he evidently 
had no objection to raise against the policy of Lord Baltimore in 
Avalon. Thus, neither Maryland nor Rhode Island but the barren 
shores of Newfoundland, as early as the year 1627, were the cradle 
of religious liberty in the English colonies of the New World. This 
system was implicitly approved by the Roman cardinals, since Lord 
Baltimore later received priests for his colony in Maryland.“ 

The “Relation” of August 1630 was after all very incomplete. 
The writer does not know of the double and triple reénforcement 
of priests after Rivers and Longwill, first Hacket and then the two 
Jesuits. Likewise the writer does not know that the colony of Avalon 
was broken up in December, 1629. 

We do not know anything about the later history of the two 
priests Rivers and Hacket; they may have returned to England in 
1628 and 1629; one or both may have gone with Lord Baltimore 
and his family to Virginia in 1629; and, if they remained with Lady 
Baltimore in Virginia till 1630, they may have suffered shipwreck 
with her in 1630 on the return voyage to England.” 


II. THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND (1630-1656) 


The ecclesiastical affairs of the British colonies of North America 
were definitely settled in a stable form by Propaganda, by the 
erection of the Capuchin Prefecture of New England on November 
22, 1630. This was the culmination of the preliminary negotiations 
which extended over a period of five years. 

On April 28, 1630, Friar Simon Stock wrote from London to 
Propaganda among other things the following news: 


43. Vide Document XVIII. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, pp. 504-505; extracts in Hughes, op. cét., vol. I, pp. 195-196. 

44, Vide Document XIX. In May, 1627, Propaganda issued a decree forbidding 
the Capuchins to say Mass in Protestant churches of Switzerland, and recommended 
saying Mass in private houses. See Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 196. That in a private 
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was a different thing. 
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A great number of the Puritan sect have left to settle in North America: 
in all four thousand and more. They will poison the savages with their 
heresy. I have heard from such who had been there that those savages desire 
to become Christians. There are countless tribes living on the coast near 
to Europe.*# 


In the meeting of Propaganda on July 9, 1630, the Assessor of 
the Holy Office gave a summary of this letter to the effect that four 
thousand Puritans have gone from England to that part of North 
America lying next to Europe to infest it with the Calvinian heresy. 
The cardinals resolved in the same meeting to instruct the Belgian 
nuncio to gather further information upon this matter and forward 
it later to Propaganda together with his own opinion regarding 
provisions which should be made to counteract the efforts of the 
Protestant English by sending French missionaries.*’ 


On September 21, 1630, as we remarked above, the nuncio at 
Brussels sent a report which was written probably during the pre- 
vious month. After giving an account of the Avalon mission, the 
“Relation” continues, confounding the cheerful reports of Lord 
Baltimore on his return from Virginia with the evident disappoint- 
ment resulting from the Avalon failure: ““When they [the Avalon 
colonists} had returned to England, they praised the Newly Found 
Land very much, thereby raising a desire in others to see that country 
as soon as an opportunity would present itself.” This opportunity 
was offered “about five months ago, when the Queen’s chapel was 
thrown open to public service and Capuchins were seen officiating 
in it. At this sight the Puritans thought ‘‘that the downfall of the 
gospel was imminent’? and great numbers of them decided to ‘“‘em- 
igrate to New England to the number of about two thousand, among 
them not a few noble and rich men.” The report closes with a 
remark about the oaths of allegiance and supremacy which were 
exacted of the Puritans before emigration.* 


46. Vide Document XX. Translation in Hughes, op. ciz., vol. I, pp. 191-192, 
and Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 508. 

47. Vide Document XXI. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, p. 508. 

48. Vide Document XXII. Translation in Hughes, of. c#t., vol. I, pp. 196-197, 
and Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, p. 505. The New York Public Library 
treasures, A Short Discourse of the New-Found-Land, by C. T., published at Dublin 
in 1630 (Pollard-Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue, London, 1926, n. 4311, p. 93), 
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The Belgian nuncio sent with this “Relation” a letter, dated 
September 21, 1630, and addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda Ludovisi, in which he sets forth his opinion concerning 
the mode of succoring the New England settlers. He writes: 


I have succeeded in obtaining the information which Your Eminence 
charged me to gather by your letter of July 20th ult., namely in regard to 
the English Puritans who have emigrated to North America. I have found 
what you will read in the enclosed ‘‘Relation’”. French missionaries would 
be of the greatest utility for this purpose of going there to check the advances 
of the Puritans in their very beginning. It will not be difficult to send some 
also from here {Belgium}, if need be, since there are here many religious 
qualified for that purpose. However, if one regards the language, English 
priests would be the best fitted, but of these at present no more than two 
could be sent and then one could wait for their reports, so that this Sacred 
Congregation will be qualified to decide what will be to the greater benefit 
of the propagation of the Holy Faith in those parts of the world. One might 
also solicit the help of the ambassadors of France and Spain who reside in 
London in this affair, so that no obstacle will be placed in the way of these 
missionaries. Meanwhile I shall wait for any eventual future commands of 
Your Eminence which I shall execute to the best of my powers.49 


The letter and the enclosure of the nuncio of Belgium were dis- 
cussed in the meeting of November 22, 1630. Cardinal Guido 
Bentivoglio gave a summary saying that “New England is distant 
from Old England by a voyage of three months’ duration, and that 
colonies of English Catholics and Puritans have been transplanted 
there.” The Sacred Congregation of Propaganda in the same meet- 
ing, one of the many attended by the pope in person, made the fol- 
lowing decision: 

Catholic missionaries are to be sent into that new land as soon as pos- 
sible in order to check the progress of the Puritans and to minister to the 
Catholic settlers. For this reason the procurator general of the Capuchins is 
to be charged to arrange with Father Joseph of Paris that a mission of French 
and English Capuchins be established in New England under the usual con- 
ditions, namely that the said Pére Joseph is prefect of the mission and must 


send a list of the names and the number of the missionaries and report about 
their progress later on.>° 


The same meeting decreed: 


49. Vide Document XXIII. Translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 195, and 
Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, pp. 508-509. 

50. Vide Document XXIV. Translation in Catholic Historical Review, January, 
1929, p. 509. 
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To the nuncio of Flanders acknowledgment should be made of his letter, 
and he should be informed that his report was brought to the notice of His 
Holiness who derived satisfaction from it, as well as to the notice of the 
cardinals who gave orders as in the above decree.>! 


The establishment of the Capuchin Prefecture of New England 
in 1630 marks the beginning of the American Church in the British 
colonies as an organized body. The missionaries who went to Avalon 
in 1627, 1628, and 1629 betook themselves to that territory without 
any special commission from Propaganda. The mission of Avalon 
was in an abnormal condition, having no territorial limits assigned 
nor a regular prefect of the mission nominated. Accordingly no 
organization was effected or even attempted. The case of the New 
England Capuchin Prefecture was different: a prefect was duly 
nominated by Propaganda who was to exercise ordinary jurisdiction 
over a certain territory and was to act in the name and in the place 
of the pope. The prefect as well as all missionaries subject to him 
were in every case directly nominated and sent by Propaganda. 
Hence the Capuchin Prefecture was the first ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion in New England. Accordingly November 22, 1630, is the birth- 
day of the present ecclesiastical government in the United States, 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of New England erected on that 
memorable day is the nucleus of what was to grow into the grand 
hierarchy of today. It was surely a momentous day when Propaganda 
extended spiritual jurisdiction for the first time over the stretch of 
land which then went by the name of New England; it was surely 
an eventful day, when the British colonies of North America were 
subjected to the immediate government of the Holy See through a 
prefect apostolic, the immediate representative of the pope and the 
lowest prelate having jurisdiction over an independent territory. 


Father Hughes seems to be somewhat surprised that no mention 
was made of the Jesuits in this new arrangement. Yet on proper 
reflection there is no cause for surprise. The Avalon mission was 
apparently only a tentative effort on the part of the English Jesuit 
Provincial and was never formally approved by Propaganda. In 
Europe political movements had taken place which completely over- 


51. Propaganda Archives, Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 4 v. Translation in 
Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 197. 
52. Op. cit., vol. I, p. 197. 
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shadowed the abortive efforts of Lord Baltimore to transplant a 
Catholic colony into America. On February 24, 1630, the Capuchin 
Father Joseph of Paris succeeded by his political influence in estab- 
lishing twelve Capuchins in London as “chaplains” to the Queen 
Henriette Mary. On March 4 following, the Royal Chapel at 
Somerset Palace was opened for public service and was served by 
those Capuchins. As the “Relation” of August, 1630, states, this 
event caused a great stir among the Puritans. Apparently this great 
political achievement induced the Roman cardinals to place the new 
mission in New England in the hands of the man who had by his 
political influence obtained such good results in Old England. Ex- 
pectations ran high in Roman circles that French diplomacy might 
be able to obtain religious liberty for the persecuted Catholics in 
England, and in a similar way French political influence was ex- 
pected to achieve great results in the English North American 
colonies in checking the Puritans and aiding Catholic immigrants. 
In this eventuality English Jesuits, no matter how excellent they 
might be, were out of the question; and the powerful prefect of 
the Capuchin missions in Old England was also the logical man to 
fill the position of prefect of the New England mission. 


The proposal to send Capuchins to New England emanated, as 
we saw, from the cardinals of Propaganda. The nuncio of Flanders 
proposed English secular priests as best suited for the mission, ad- 
mitting that French and Belgian religious would also be very useful. 
We do not know who made the first suggestion in regard to the 
Capuchins. This might have been done by Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini, senior, who was a Capuchin himself and attended the 
meeting as a member of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. 


The Capuchin Father Joseph of Paris who on November 22, 
1630, was nominated first prefect apostolic of New England, as 
“right hand” of Cardinal Richelieu wielded a political power such 
as no other religious had exercised since the death of Cardinal 
Ximenes in 1517. Francois Leclerc du Tremblay, scion of an il- 
lustrious noble family which ranked higher than that of Cardinal 
Richelieu’s, entered the Capuchin order in 1599, taking the name 
of Joseph of Paris, and it is by this name that he is known in history. 
From 1622 till 1630 he founded in rapid succession Capuchin mis- 
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sions which were to extend from Persia to England. The mission 
in England was established on February 24, 1630. 

Six weeks after the erection of the Capuchin New England mis- 
sion, Friar Simon Stock in his letter of January 1, 1631, sent a 
proposal to Propaganda which, if acted upon, would have changed 
completely the course of ecclesiastical affairs in the British colonies 
of North America. He proposed to “plant in those parts a colony 
of Italians with a bishop and a band of the poorest religious, ac- 
customed to hardship”; he thought that this would be the “best way 
to evangelize them.’** Since this proposal follows the account of 
the Jesuit mission of Avalon, Father Hughes rightly surmises that 
Friar Simon Stock was “not pleased” with this Jesuit mission in 
America;” for Friar Stock was a staunch supporter of the Bishop of 
Chalcedon who was an enemy of the Regulars, principally of the 
Jesuits. When later Friar Simon Stock learned of the establishment 
of the New England Capuchin mission, he expressed his great satis- 
faction with this arrangement.* 

The newly-nominated prefect apostolic of New England was 
absent from Paris during the winter of 1630 and 1631, so that the 
procurator general of the Capuchin order could not execute his 
commission and arrange matters with him in regard to the new 
prefecture. In January, 1631, the procurator petitioned Cardinal 
Antonio Barberini to arrange for Propaganda to authorize him to 
“transact this matter also with some other competent persons,” in 
case he cannot deal directly with Pére Joseph.*’ 

The petition of the procurator general was granted in the fol- 
lowing meeting on February 3, 1631, so that the establishment of 
the New England mission could be arranged with the provincial of 


53. The literature on Pére Joseph of Paris is rather extensive. Partial bibliographies 
in: Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 1X, p. 108; Records of the American Historical Society 
of Philadelphia, vol. XX VII (1916), p. 193 et seg.: Candide de Nant, O. F. M. Cap., 
Pages glorieuses de L’Epopée Canadienne: Une Mission Capucine en Acadie (Montreal, 
1927), p. 172; Louis Dedouvres, Le Pére Joseph de Paris, vol. I (Paris, 1932), 
pp. 1-92. 

a 54. Vide Document XXV. Translation in Hughes, op. cit., vol. I, p. 192, and 
Catholic Historical Review, January, 1929, pp. 511 et seg. A summary of this part of 
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the Capuchin Province of Paris, in case Pére Joseph would be absent 
from Paris. At the same meeting the Capuchin New England mis- 
sion was confirmed, and its final establishment was ordered to be 
perfected as soon as possible.* Besides, Propaganda in the same 
meeting of February 3, 1631, constituted Pére Joseph as their agent 
at the French court and commissioned him to transact all business 
of Propaganda with the French king and his officials.” 


When Friar Simon Stock received notice of the establishment of 
the Capuchin New England mission, he expressed his joy over the 
new foundation by a letter of June 25, 1631, to Propaganda. He 
expected great success, if the Capuchins “are guided by discipline 
and religious observance”; and if they enjoy the privileges of free 
elections and chapter, they ‘‘will be able to convert the whole 
world.’’® This was a pet idea of the Carmelite friar who had been 
clamoring for these privileges for six years.” 


The political situation, however, did not allow the immediate 
execution of the order of Propaganda for an establishment of a 
Capuchin mission in New England. In 1631 France was negotiating 
with England for the restoration of her colonies in Canada. On July 
4, 1631, the act of the return of Nova Scotia was drafted, and it 
was only on March 29, 1632, that both Canada and Nova Scotia 
were restored to France. An expedition of French missionaries and 
colonists before that date would have been too risky, as long as 
the final treaty was not yet concluded. 


The restoration of New France threw the newly-created New 
England mission into the shade. It seemed to Pére Joseph and 
Cardinal Richelieu more urgent to provide missionaries for the 
newly-recovered French colony of Canada. Although Pére Joseph had 
been entrusted with the prefecture of New England, he had to be 
charged also with the prefecture of part of New France, namely, 


58. Vide Document XXVII. An English translation was published in Catholic 
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Acadia. Cardinal Richelieu had first intended to place the Capuchins 
in charge of all missions of New France, but the Capuchins declined 
in favor of the Jesuits who had labored in Canada before and now 
returned in 1632. The Franciscan Recollects sought to return to 
their former missions in Canada in the summer of 1631, when they 
petitioned Propaganda for the erection of a bishopric in Canada. 
Eventually, however, they were debarred from Canada till 1670. 


After the restoration of New France (March 29, 1632), the 
French king intended to establish a threefold mission of Franciscan 
Recollects, Jesuits, and Capuchins in New France, and Propaganda 
sanctioned the plan by decree of May, 1632. The Capuchin mission 
in New France was constituted a prefecture, and the Capuchin 
Fathers Joseph of Paris and Leonard of Paris were nominated pre- 
fects apostolic.® 


Accordingly, Pére Joseph who had been nominated prefect of 
the prefecture of New England on November 22, 1630, was like- 
wise nominated prefect of the prefecture of Acadia on May 31, 
1632. Since, however, his many occupations gave him little time to 
discharge the office of these two prefectures properly, another 
Capuchin, Father Leonard of Paris, was appointed joint-prefect 
apostolic with full powers to act separately or jointly with Pére 
Joseph. On April 16, 1632, the nuncio of France had announced to 
Propaganda that Razilly had been nominated viceroy of all French 
colonies in Canada, and that the French king had decreed a Capuchin 
mission for Acadia and missions of Franciscan Recollects and of 
Jesuits for Quebec.® In accordance with this letter of the nuncio, 
Propaganda regulated the affairs of New France in the above-men- 
tioned decree of May 31, 1632; the Capuchin mission established on 
that day was the mission of Acadia. 


The joint-prefect apostolic, Father Leonard of Paris, was born 
at Querguiffinan, a village near Pont L’Abbé in the department 
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Finistére. His family name was Jacques Faure. In 1587 he entered 
the Capuchin order, and in 1632 he had been elected provincial of 
the Capuchin Province of Paris for the fourth time.%’ 


On September 24, 1632, Propaganda merged the two Capuchin 
prefectures by extending the mission of New England to Acadia; 
this was done upon the request of the two prefects apostolic. 


Father Leonard had been joint-prefect apostolic of the Capuchin 
missions in the Near East and in England since July 25, 1625. When 
in 1633 the decennial faculties of Pére Joseph as prefect of the 
Capuchin missions were to expire, the two prefects, Fathers Joseph 
and Leonard, were renominated by decree of Propaganda of June 
13, 1633, and continued in office for ten more years. At the same 
time the extensive faculties granted to these prefects apostolic were 
renewed for ten years.” 


Before these faculties expired, however, the first of these prefects 
apostolic of New England and Acadia died in the palace of Cardinal 
Richelieu on December 18, 1638. Father Leonard then became sole 
prefect apostolic, and filled this office until October 1, 1639, when 
his resignation was accepted. On October 1, 1639, the provincial 
of the Capuchin Province of Paris, Father Honorat of Cugniéres, 
and Father Archangel of Fossez were nominated joint-prefects 
apostolic of New England and Acadia.”1 On July 2, 1641, Father 
Pacificus Lescaille of Provins was nominated prefect of the New 
England and Acadian mission.” Finally, the provincials of the 
Capuchin Province of Paris were nominated by Propaganda as 
prtefects apostolic from June 3, 1647, till the close of the Acadian 
mission in 1654. 


The Capuchin prefects of the prefecture of New England and 
Acadia exercised jurisdiction over Massachusetts Bay and western 
Maine to the Kennebec or Penobscot rivers from the very first estab- 
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lishment in 1630 to the close of the mission in 1654 and 1656. How 
much more was included in the prefecture, cannot be ascertained. 
On February 12, 1639, Father Hyacinth of Paris was nominated by 
the general of the order as superior of the Acadian mission which 
was defined as comprising “New France, Virginia, and Florida,” 
provinces which were thought to be joined to each other.”? Virginia 
in the geographical terminology of the seventeenth century denoted 
all English colonies of North America. In Mercator’s map of 1623, 
all the country lying between New France and Spanish Florida is 
described as Virginia; and as late as 1671 the country around 
Hudson Bay is called North Florida. Accordingly the terms, New 
France, Florida, and Virginia, are equivalent to the country adjoining 
New France in the north and south. The claim put forth by the 
writer elsewhere,” that the Acadian prefecture extended over the 
whole Atlantic coast as far south as Spanish Florida cannot be up- 
held. The prefect Father Leonard, who was better informed about 
the geography of the Acadian mission than the general and Friar 
Hyacinth, says in the obedience given to the latter simply that he is 
destined to go to New France and the neighboring countries.” 


However, the limits of the prefecture of Acadia were extended 
to the French West Indies on February 14, 1642. Father Pacificus of 
Provins petitioned Propaganda on October 17, 1641, to add to his 
prefecture of Canada all places of “North America, where there 
are living French people and where there are no other religious or 
secular priests.’’ He repeated his request on November 7, 1641, ask- 
ing that the word “Canada” in his nomination as prefect should be 
described as “comprising the whole continent of North America, 
where Frenchmen live and where there are no other religious.” 
Accordingly on February 14, 1642, Propaganda extended the pre- 
fecture of Father Pacificus “to all places of North America, where 
there will be living French people and to all New France with the 
same faculties.””© With this commission Father Pacificus went to 
the French West Indies and never came to North America, though 
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he henceforth continued to be styled ‘Prefect of the Capuchin 
Mission of Canada and North America.””” 


After the death of Friar Pacificus (May, 1648), the Acadian 
prefecture was again restricted to New England and Acadia. Cer- 
tainly, the Capuchins laboring in the Acadian mission did not know 
the accurate extent of the territory over which they held jurisdiction; 
the geographical notions were rather loose in those days, when the 
American continent was not yet fully explored. Father Pacificus’ 
classification of the Antilles as part of North America is a striking 
example of seventeenth-century geography. 


Yet the Capuchin missionaries of Acadia never forgot that the 
“Land of the Puritans’ on Massachusetts Bay was part of their mis- 
sion field. As late as 1656 they claimed jurisdiction as far south of 
New France as Cape Cod. Father Ignatius of Paris, who had been 
laboring for eleven years in Maine and Nova Scotia, in his official 
report to Propaganda of the year 1656, describes the boundaries of 
the Acadian prefecture as “comprising that whole district which 
begins on its southern extremity with Cape Cod and is bounded on 
the north by the harbor of Gaspé.’ The permanent mission posts 
established by the Capuchins between 1632 and 1654 stretched from 
Castine, Maine, north to Bathurst on Chaleurs Bay, New Bruns- 
wick, and from St. John, New Brunswick, east to St. Peter’s, Cape 
Breton.” 


We append a list of all Capuchin prefects apostolic of New 
England and Acadia. They were all directly appointed by Prop- 
aganda and were granted extensive faculties to facilitate their 
ministrations to pagan Indians and Puritans. Since they were ordinary 
prelates they had ample faculties of subdelegation to their subjects. 
They were empowered to absolve from all reserved cases with the 
exception of one, to absolve from many censures, to say Mass in the 
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Open upon a broken altar stone— they were granted the altar 
privilege every Monday — they could grant a plenary indulgence 
to penitents who went to confession the first time, etc.°° 


CAPUCHIN PREFECTS APOSTOLIC OF NEW ENGLAND 
AND EASTERN CANADA FROM 1630 TO 1656 


Péve Joseph of Paris, from November 22, 1630, to December 18, 1638. 

Father Leonard of Paris, from May 31, 1631, to December 18, 1638, 
conjointly with Pére Joseph, and then sole prefect apostolic till October 1, 
1639. 

Father Archangel of Fossez, from October 1, 1639, to June 3, 1647. 

Father Honorat of Cugniéres, provincial of the Paris province, from 
October 1, 1639, to 1643, conjointly with Father Archangel of Fossez. 

Father Silverius, provincial of the Paris province, conjointly with Father 
Archangel of Fossez, from 1643 to June 3, 1647, 

Father Pacificus of Provins, from July 2, 1641, to May, 1648. 

Father John Francis Sevin, provincial of the Paris province, from June 3, 
1647, to September 27, 1649, sole prefect apostolic. 

Father Martial of Paris, provincial and sole prefect apostolic from 
September 27, 1649, to 1652. Since February 21, 1650, he was also prefect 
of the mission of Virginia. 

The Provincial of the Paris Province from 1652 to 1655, name unknown, 
was also sole prefect apostolic of the prefectures of Acadia and Virginia. 


The prefects, Fathers Joseph of Paris, Leonard of Paris, Pacificus 
of Provins, and Silverius, were continued in office by reappointment. 
Propaganda instituted also a few vice-prefects in the Acadian mis- 
sion. Besides, Propaganda approved every one of the twenty-eight 
or thirty Fathers who labored in that mission. 

The account we have presented forms the first chapter of the 
history of the Church in British North America. The Roman author- 
ities did not lose sight of the emigrants settled on the distant shores 
of North America, though they were burdened with the task of 
restoring Catholicism in the European countries overrun by Protes- 
tantism. The spiritual care of the Catholics scattered in the Protestant 
colonies of America was just as much a matter of concern to the 
cardinals of Propaganda as the conversion of Indians. At the same 
time the Roman cardinals dreamed of a possible mass conversion of 
Puritans on account of their animosity to the Anglicans. It was not 
the fault of the cardinals of Propaganda directing the work at Rome 
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that these high expectations were not realized. They must receive 
credit for having chosen the best means then available; they sent 
into the British colonies French and English missionaries who were 
placed under the then powerful French protectorate. The power 
of France at the English court was at its height in 1630, when the 
Catholic English Queen opened her chapel to the public service of 
the persecuted Catholics. The Roman authorities could not foresee 
that a change for the worse would soon blight their hopes. Though 
the net results of the missionary activity was even more disappointing 
in New England than on the British Isle, Propaganda deserves 
credit for having attempted what proved to be a failure. The 
establishment of the two Capuchin prefectures apostolic of New 
England and Virginia prove definitely that Propaganda organized 
the Church in New England ten years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts Bay and four years before the 
landing of Lord Baltimore’s settlers in Maryland. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 


St. Augustine Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE FORMA CORPOREITATIS OF DUNS SCOTUS 
AND MODERN SCIENCE 


I 


HE forma corporeitatis doctrine of Duns Scotus is best under- 

stood when viewed from the general frame of reference to 
which it belongs, namely his matter and form theory. 

Scotus in common with all Schoolmen believed that bodies are 
made up of two incomplete real principles, a primal matter and 
the substantial form. The primal matter is homogeneous in all 
bodies. An important group among the Scholastics, assuming a real 
distinction between essence and existence, allowed primal matter a 
real essence, but derived its act of existence from the substantial 
form. For Scotus primal matter, as a substantial co-principle created 
directly by God, possesses physical being and an existence of its own: 

Dico, igitur, quod mihi est contradictio, quod materia sit terminus crea- 
tionis et pars compositi et non habeat aliquod esse, cum tamen aliqua sit 
essentia. Quod enim aliqua essentia sit extra causam suam et quod non habeat 
aliquod esse, quo sit essentia, est mihi contradictio.! 

The substantial form constitutes a particular material substance 
by its union with primal matter. It gives the composite essence its 
existence and its specific properties. Thus when to primal matter 
is joined the form of fire it assumes the fire-nature; by the water 
form matter becomes water. But within the bosom of the compound 
primal matter itself retains its homogeneous integrity and existence 
underneath both forms: 

Materia licet sit sub forma ignis et aquae, tamen essentialiter et secundum 
se est prior utraque forma, ideo in illo priori non distinguitur secundum se, 
quia per se materia, ut quid, est omnino indistincta, nec distinguitur per 
formam, quia prius essentialiter indistinctum, essentialiter non distinguitur 
per aliquod posterius, sed tantum per accidens; igitur materia aeris et ignis 
est modo penitur indistincta, et ut omnino indistincta recepit formas con- 
trarias; et per consequens in eadem materia omnino indistincta, sunt simul 
formae contrariae.? 

There are four elements, namely fire, earth, air, and water, re- 
sulting from the union of the four elemental substantial forms with 
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primal matter. These four basic elements combine in various ways 
and proportions, giving us thus the many members of the mineral 
world. The Schoolmen called these inorganic compounds mixta or 
mixtiones, terms corresponding to our modern conception of true 
chemical compounds. The substantial form of these compounds was 
called forma mixti or forma mixtionis. 

There are also organic compounds. The organisms of the living 
world are likewise derived from the four original elements. It is 
here that the forma corporeitatis of Scotus comes in. A living being 
is, of course, constituted such by its substantial form, the vital prin- 
ciple or soul. But the immediate material subject capable of receiv- 
ing the vital principle is not matter simply, but organized matter. 
This organization of matter represents a real constituent factor of 
the living nature. The organism is a definite structure, or mixtio; 
as such it must possess its formal principle. Scotus called that formal 
principle the forma corporeitatis. 

It is precisely this definite organization which furnishes us with 
an immediate physical basis of life. Hence Scotus not infrequently 
substitutes the term forma organica.* He also calls it forma carnis.° 
This last expression reveals that Scotus, in agreement with the 
scientific views held commonly in his day, regarded the organism 
as a physical unit in the sense of a true compound. Thus the human 
body was regarded simply as a mass of flesh. At times Scotus merely 
employs the term forma mixtionis,° showing plainly that he con- 
ceived the nature of the forma corporeitatis to be that of a sub- 
stantial form, whose function it was to give existence to the body 
while constituting it a structure immediately capable of receiving 
the vital form. 

How are the elements that make up the organism present in the 
body? Scotus makes the substantial form of a material compound 
replace the elemental forms. He argues that we must not admit 
plural forms without necessitating reasons. Now such reasons do 
not exist. For the activities of a compound are specifically different 
from those of the component elements, which shows that the forms 
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of the elements are no longer present. Again, when elements enter 
into a union, the form of the resultant compound suffices, even as 
the elemental form suffices, to constitute the element: 


Non est ponenda pluralitas sine necessitate; nihil autem cogit ponere 
pluralitatem elementorum vel formarum substantialium manere in mixto, quia 
non operatio, quae maxime concludit formam; non enim operatio mixti est 
ejusdem speciei cum aliqua operatione elementi; nec transmutatio nam forma 
elementi et forma mixti habent sufficientem entitatem, ut una sit terminus 
unius generationis et altera alterius.’ 


Moreover, he continues, the elementary form is destined to con- 
stitute together with the matter a single subsisting nature. If several 
elementary forms were actually present in the compound, each would 
constitute a distinct reality. Thus we would have plural independent 
complete natures, for instance fire and water, simultaneously in a 
single subsistence. This cannot be. It is impossible that a single 
subsistence should have two substantial forms, of which one is not 
an ulterior perfection of the other: 


Item forma elementaria nata est cum materia constituere suppositum per 
se subsistens in genere substantiae; ergo si sint plures formae elementares 
in mixto, quaelibet constituet suppositum, et sic in omni mixto essent plura 
supposita, quia ibi erit suppositum aquae et suppositum ignis, quorum 
quodlibet natum est per se subsistere, quod est inconveniens; inconveniens 
etiam est, quod subsistens possit habere duas formas specificas, quarum una 
non est perfici ab alia.8 


The concluding observation, that it is impossible for a single 
subsistence to possess two substantial forms of which one is not an 
ulterior perfection of the other, permits us to understand how Scotus, 
while replacing the substantial forms of the elements which go to 
make up the organism by the forma corporeitatis, nevertheless re- 
tains that forma corporeitatis in the living individual, subsumed 
under the vital form without detriment to the true unity of the living 
nature. 


The principle of the unicity of the substantial form constitutes 
the metaphysical background against which the problem of the 
forma corporeitatis was fought out. St. Thomas maintains that a 
being can have but one substantial form, and that plural forms are 
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incompatible with real unity of being. Thus, in the first of the four 
reasons advanced by him in defense of the unicity of the substantial 
form (as re-stated by Scotus) he argues: “Prima est, unius entis 
unum est esse, sed unum esse est ab una forma, ergo unius entis 
est una forma.’? 

He holds, therefore, that in the inorganic compounds of nature, 
the forma mixti or new substantial form replaces the elemental 
forms, uniting itself directly to the primal matter of the combining 
elements. Likewise, that in living beings the soul as substantial 
form of the body directly unites with the primary matter of the 
primordial elements constituting the organism on its material side, 
replacing every previous form. 

Scotus maintains the possibility of plural substantial forms in 
one composite reality, provided they be subordinated to one another, 
and the compatibility of these plural forms with the real unity of 
the resultant being: “Concedo primam propositionem quod unius 
entis unum est esse, sed secunda quod unum esse requirit tantum 
unam formam neganda est. Nescio enim hanc fictionem, quod esse 
est aliquid superveniens essentiae non compositum, si essentia est 
composita.’’!° 

In other words, Scotus admits that an individual being must 
possess unity of being. But simplicity of nature is not required for 
unity. Just as real being may be simple or composite in essence, so 
likewise may be its existence. Scotus does not subscribe to the theory 
that existence or esse is something distinct from and superadded to 
real essence; moreover, something simple even when the essence is 
composite. In a composite being the existence of unum esse of the 
whole includes the existing partial entities. 

For St. Thomas, primal matter merely has a real essence; it re- 
ceives its existence from the form. Whereas, according to Scotus, 
as we saw above, the elemental substantial form gives existence only 
to the compound, not to primal matter, which as a substantial co- 
principle and physical reality, must have its own existence. Unitary 
being is thus the result of two actually existing co-principles. Sim- 
ilarly the material co-principle to be determined by a new form, 
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may be matter already possessing a form, provided this be a sub- 
ordinate form capable of being subsumed under a higher form, or, 
as Scotus puts it in the passage cited, provided wna est perfici ab 
alia." 


Scotus distinguishes two kinds of substantial forms. The one he 
calls an actus ultimus or an actus in se. Of this kind there can be 
only one in each being, as there can evidently be but one highest 
form which gives a being its ultimate and complete specific nature 
and existence. Otherwise a being could be simultaneously constituted 
in two distinct species. “Non potest eadem materia perfici simul 
sub duabus formis ultimis, quae dantur materiae esse completum.””” 
And again he says: “Ex duobus actibus in se et inter se non fit per 
se unum.”"’*. He expresses the same idea indirectly thus: ‘‘Ex duobus 
actibus, quorum unus non est potentia respectu alterius, non potest 
per se fieri unum.’’* 


A substantial form may be merely an actus partialis, that is, a 
subordinate form or principle of inferior perfection within a higher 
unity. After such an intermediate form has determined its matter, 
the compound resulting may, when designed and destined by the 
economy of nature for this union, in turn serve as potential prin- 
ciple to a higher substantial form and be raised by it to participation 
in a higher unity of being. 

Scotus says of the body of Christ: “Corpus Christi per se includit 
materiam, et ad minus formam unam mixti priorem intellectiva et 
per istam formam est in actu partiali, et est proximum receptivum 
animae intellectivae, licet non sit per illam in genere corporis, ut 
corpus est genus, nisi per reductionem.”’’” In other words, the human 
body, which as essential co-principle constitutes together with the 
soul the human individual, possesses its own substantial form, i.e., 
a forma corporeitatis. And the rdle of the forma corporeitatis as 
actus partialis is not to constitute simply a body, but to constitute a 
body which is to be the functional co-relate of the soul in a living 
being. It does not make the body a complete individual member 
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of any natural genus of bodies: this is done by the actus in se. It 
constitutes an organism destined for intrinsic completion by a soul. 
In metaphysical language, it constitutes the potential co-principle 
capable of receiving the soul as its proper and ultimate act: 


Universaliter in quolibet animato necesse est ponere illam formam, qua 
corpus est corpus, aliam ab illa, qua est animatum; non autem loquor de illa, 
quae (qua?) est corpus, hoc est individuum corporis, quod est genus, nam 
quodcumque individuum sua forma taliter est corpus, ut corpus est genus, et 
habens corporeitatem, sed loquor de corpore, ut est altera pars compositi. 
Per hoc enim non est individuum, nec species in genere corporis, nec in genere 
substantiae, quod est superius, sed tantummodo per reductionem. Unde corpus, 
quod est altera pars manens quidem in esse suo proprio sine anima, habet per 
consequens formam, qua est corpus isto modo, et non habet animam, et ita 
illa forma necessario est alia ab anima; sed non est aliquod individuum sub 
genere corporis, nisi tantum per reductionem, ut pars, sicut nec anima separata 
est per se inferius ad substantiam, sed tantum per reductionem.16 


In this way the unity of the human individual is safeguarded. 
A being need not be simple in nature, says Scotus, in order to possess 
essential unity. A composite being may have essential unity, even 
though it include parts possessing proper forms. Of course, the 
being as a whole is constituted by one ultimate form determining 
it to be a given specific nature. In this case such a higher composite 
being is constituted of two essential parts, namely its actus proprius 
or ultimate form causing it to be what it is, and the corresponding 
potentia propria which then includes primal matter under the pre- 
ceding or intermediate forms: 

Esse per se unum non determinat sibi esse simplex praecise. ... Hoc modo 
esse totius compositi includit esse omnium partium, et includit multa esse 
partialia multarum partium vel formarum, sicut totum ens ex multis formis 
includit illas actualitates partiales. Si tamen omnino fiat vis in verbo, concedo 
quod formale esse totius compositi est principaliter per unam formam, et illa 
forma est, qua totum compositum est hoc ens, ista autem est ultima adveniens 
omnibus praecedentibus; et hoc modo totum compositum dividitur in duas 
partes essentiales, in actum proprium, scilicet ultimam formam, qua est illud 
quod est, et propriam potentiam illius actus, quae includit materiam primam 
cum omnibus formis praecedentibus.17 

Now the forma corporeitatis presents us with an exemplification 
of such a natural subordination and subsumption of forms. The 
living being results from the union of body and soul. Within this 
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unity the body, possessing its organic form and physical existence 
owing to the actus partialis of the forma corporeitatis, furnishes the 
immediate material basis or potency of life. The soul, as actus 
proprius or ultimate specific form, by uniting with the body, gives 
us the living human individual. And the transcendental character 
of the unity is guaranteed by nature herself who ordained body and 
soul for union with each other in this intrinsic essential relationship: 
“Homo componitur, ex corpore et anima, ut partibus ejus intrinsicis 
et essentialibus.’’!® 


II 


The forma corporeitatis has been regarded by many as a dis- 
tinctly Scotistic doctrine and invention. In reality Scotus, far from 
being an innovator, merely took up and continued the Franciscan 
pluralistic tradition in the form in which it reached him after a 
considerable period of doctrinal evolution. It was rather the doctrine 
of the unicity of the substantial form which represented a startling 
innovation to the academic circles of Paris and Oxford when it was 
first proposed by St. Thomas, as is attested to by the bitter opposi- 
tion it aroused among his contemporaries, both Dominican and 
Franciscan, and its official condemnation by Robert Kilwardby, 
Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of Oxford 
University on March 18, 1277. 


The earlier thirteenth century Schoolmen had universally main- 
tained the compatibility of plural substantial forms in one composite 
reality, provided they were subordinated to one another. Albert the 
Great, the teacher of St. Thomas, permitted the elements entering 
a natural combination to retain their elemental forms, merely sub- 
suming them under the higher form; his words, often quoted, are: 
“Retinent quod habuerunt, sed intrinsecus adjunguntur tamquam 
materia, formae superiori.” St. Bonaventure also subsumes the 
elemental forms under the forma mixii in the mineral realm, or the 
forma corporeitatis in the organic compounds, and the latter in its 
turn under the vital form. Man is thus conceived by him as con- 
stituted of a series of hierarchically integrated forms.” 
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The disciples of St. Bonaventure, Walter of Bruges, Gilbert of 
Tournai, John Pecham, William de la Mare, and Mathew of Aqua- 
sparta, likewise subscribed to this same complete hierarchy of forms. 
So did Roger Marston and Vital du Four (the real author of the De 
Rerum Principio, falsely ascribed to Scotus). But with a later genera- 
tion of Franciscan teachers, Peter John Olivi, Richard of Middletown, 
and William of Ware, a new tendency appears in the Franciscan 
School towards an intermediate position between the out-and-out 
pluralism of St. Bonaventure and the unicity theory of St. Thomas. 
Thus we find Gonsalvus of Spain, the teacher of Scotus at Paris, 
propounding the theory of the plurality of forms limited to the 
forma corporeitatis in almost the same terms in which it is described 
by the Subtle Doctor. Scotus, then, merely took up and continued in 
his own brilliant way the Franciscan pluralistic tradition.” 


What special reasons does Scotus advance as proof for the ex- 
istence of the forma corporeitatis? 


Upon the departure of the soul at death, says Scotus, the human 
body persists in its identity. We have the same body or material 
reality we had before. Therefore the body has its own material 
form, distinct from that of the soul, by which it becomes a living 
body, since the formal effect of a form cannot remain after the 
departure of that form: 

Forma animae non manente corpus manet, et ideo universaliter in quo- 
libet animato necesse est ponere illam formam, qua corpus est corpus aliam ab 
illa, qua est animatum. ... Unde corpus, quod est altera pars (sc. compositt) , 
manens quidem in esse suo proprio sine anima habet per consequens formam, 
qua est corpus isto modo, et non habet animam, et ita illa forma necessario est 
alia ab anima.?! 

Again, if we view the human nature of Christ as constituted 
directly of primal matter and His soul, then (such are the implica- 
tions of the argument) we must admit that His body received a new 
substantial form when His soul departed at death. In which case 
His dead body would be neither specifically nor numerically identical 
with His living body. Therefore such a view, says Scotus, does not 
safeguard sufficiently the identity of Christ’s body. 


20. Bernard Baudoux, O.F.M., “De Forma Corporeitatis Scotistica,’ in 
Antonianum, 1938, pp. 445-449. 
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Motus tenens conclusionem negativam hanc, quod in corpore Christi non 
est alia forma substantialis quam intellectiva...non salvat sufficienter unita- 
tem rei contentae in Eucharistia, scilicet unitatem corporis Christi, quia sicut 
in existentia naturali, ita in Eucharistia erat idem corpus et mortuum et 
vivum.?2 


Scotus presents still another argument whose import and flavor 
belong to the medieval world of thought. The antecedent implica- 
tions are, that if a living being were composed directly of primal 
matter and the living form, then the causes destroying life would 
have to generate at the same time a new substantial corporeal form 
since no corporeal reality can exist without its substantial form. 
Now, argues Scotus, different causes must produce different effects. 
But we always get the same effect by whatever causes and in what- 
ever manner life is destroyed, that is, the same kind of dead body. 
Since differing causes cannot have a homogeneous effect, nothing 
new, that is no new substantial form, is produced by the life-destroy- 
ing agencies. We simply have a derelict, a holdover bereft of life, 
in a word, the identical former body. Thus there will result the 
same dead body of an ox whether he be killed with a knife or by 
drowning or in any other way. 


Non potest esse regulariter idem effectus a quibuscumque et quantumque 
diversis agentibus; sed a quocumque et qualitercumque corrumpatur corpus 
vivum, dum tamen non statim reservatur in elementa, semper producitur cada- 
ver idem et ejusdem rationis, patet ad sensum, sed idem non potest esse 
terminus proprius actionis hujus et illius agentis; ergo non est novum pro- 
ductum per actionem corruptivam ipsius animati, sed est derelictum. Apparet 
istud in speciali, si bos per cultellum, submersionem, vel interfectionem vel 
aliis modis corrumpatur, semper derelinquitur idem cadaver, et ejusdem 
rationis.?3 


We may ask, is the forma corporeitatis a singular form for the 
entire organism? Biology recognizes not only distinct types of organ- 
isms, but it also finds different organs in one and the same organism; 
it even speaks of its tissues as different in kind. Some Scotistic 
authors hold that Scotus postulates only one organic form for the 
entire organism and its various parts. Others believe that the Subtle 
Doctor rather intended the term to be a collective term comprising 
a hierarchy of subordinate forms corresponding to the heterogeneous 


22, Ox., IV, d.11, q. 3, n. 31; XVII, 399. 
235) Ox., 1V, dc; 11, q. 3, n. 38; XVII, 415. 
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parts of the body. They base their opinion on such passages as 
these: “Corpus illud [organicum]} componitur ex multis partibus 
organicis et heterogeneis, quae distinctio partium requiritur propter 
multitudinem operationum.’** And: “Probabile est quod [organa 
sunt} distincta specie per formas substantiales.”*? More definitely: 
“Omne organum habet determinatam mixtionem,’*° that is, the 
organs manifest differing proper structures. 


III 


How does the forma corporeitatis come into being? It is pro- 
duced by the parents in the process of natural generation: ““Agens 
naturale inducit dispositionem in corpore organico, scilicet perfectam 
organizationem et debitam elementorum complexionem, quae est 
dispositio necessitans simpliciter ad inductionem animae.’’’ The 
primary agent is the father who by the instrumental power of his 
seed reproduces his form: “Virtus in semine est agens instrumentale, 
non enim agit in virtute propria, sed in virtute ejus a quo decidit 
semen, et ideo assimilatur agenti principali.”** In contradistinction 
to St. Thomas who allowed the mother merely a passive rdle, Scotus 
attributes a secondary active causality to the mother. Her main func- 
tion, however, consists in providing the materials to be transformed 
by the power of the male seminal principle into the body of the off- 
spring: ‘‘Praeterea, mater se habet active in generatione prolis.””? 


But we must not permit present-day notions of biology to color 
the picture. Modern biology teaches that the embryonic development 
of the offspring begins with the fertilized ovum, that is, with living 
organic matter derived from the living substance of the parents. 
It is, therefore, throughout a vital process. The medieval view, 
shared by Scotus in common with all the Schoolmen, believed the 
seminal fluid to be without life. It regarded the seed as a by-product 
of digestion, which never formed part of the living substance of the 
parent and, therefore, did not possess life: 


24./Ox, TVed. 44. q. 1, ne 33 XOX, 163; 

25. Ox., IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 46; XVII, 429. 
26. Rep., IV, d. 43, q. 2, n. 8; XXIV, 491. 
QT ORS NIT do AG gs 2; nel 3x5 642; 
28. In Metaphys., XII, q. 1, n. 3; VII, 659. 
29. Ox., III, d. 4, q. unica; XIV, 182 et seq. 
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“Semen est superfluum digestionis et numquam potest esse ali- 
quid de veritate humanae naturae illius, cujus est; nec praefuit, quia 
numquam fuit animatum.”° Consequently the causality disposing 
the inorganic materials to the organized form required for the in- 
duction and functioning of the vital principle, is not a vital but a 
physical compounding causality. There is no immanent life present 
in the embryo prior to the induction of the vital principle. The body 
must first be given proper organization, that it may thus become a 
fit potential receptacle of the soul: “Anima non perficit nisi corpus 
dispositum et proportionatum.”?? 


St. Thomas, as is well-known, postulated a succession of vital 
principles in man. When the active power of the paternal semen 
has sufficiently disposed the matter furnished by the mother, a veg- 
etative soul is generated in this fundamentally organized matter. 
After further perfection of organization the vegetative soul is re- 
placed by a sentient soul. Ultimately, when progressive organization 
has produced the heart, liver, and brain, God infuses the spiritual 
soul, which takes over the functions of the preceding vegetative and 
sentient vital principles. Thus at all times we have only one substan- 
tial form present in the body, directly informing materia prima.” 


According to Scotus all immanent life in the human embryo 
from the very beginning derives from the rational soul infused by 
God: “Sensitiva autem et vegetiva in homine eadem anima est cum 
intellectiva.”** The parents, in the manner indicated above, prepare 
the organism. When this latter has acquired the proper human pat- 
tern, that is when the organs, flesh, heart, brain, etc., have been 
formed, the forma corporeitatis comes into being as the terminal 
product of this development: “Statim sequatur eam [i.e., formam 
corporeitatis} intellectiva in generatione.”** There is only a priority 
of nature, not one of time between the two: “Organizatio, quae im- 
mediate disponit ad animam intellectivam, non praecedit tempore 


30. Rep. Il, d. 33, q. unica; XXIII, 160. 
31. Ox., Ill, d. 16, q. 2, n. 11; XIV, 641. 
32. Book II of Contra Gentiles, Chapter 89. 
33. Ox., IV, d. 45, q. 1, n. 4; XX, 164. 
44, Ox. IV, d. 11, q. 3, n. 56; XVII, 437. 
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animationem.”*° It is evident, then, that the forma corporeitatis of 
Scotus is in no sense a principle of biological evolution. It is merely 
a principle of essential constitution, a substantial one, to be sure, 
but purely a material forma mixtionis united to materia prima. Its 
role is to constitute the body, the companion of the soul. 


IV 


The question of one or plural forms has again become a prob- 
lem arousing keen controversy in our day, but under a different garb. 
The medieval mind was metaphysical in temperament. Its predom- 
inant preoccupations were analytical, and so it discussed the prob- 
lem of plural forms chiefly in terms of its metaphysical aspects. 
The modern mind is empirical. Hence today the question of plural 
forms has become primarily a problem of the interpretation of 
scientific data. New facts brought to light by the physical and 
biological sciences of our day, for instance the spectra and radio- 
active powers of the individual elements detected within the chemical 
compound, and the data of biological chemistry pointing to the per- 
sistence of chemical integrity within the living organism, challenge 
the modern scholastic philosopher and demand satisfactory explana- 
tion and incorporation into the traditional matter and form theory. 


The tendency of the medieval Scholastic mind with its fondness 
for metaphysical analysis, unfamiliar as it was with modern science 
and modern conceptions of chemistry and biology, naturally was to 
regard all changes as replacements of one essence by another. How- 
ever, those trained in chemical analysis and synthesis and biological 
research, are more apt to view these same changes as resulting from 
rearrangements of elementary atoms. Again, the Scholastic viewed 
ultimate mass as continuous, and consequently the unity of a material 
being and the continuity of its mass principle were closely linked 
ideas in his mind. However, our modern molecular conception of 
the ultimate physical structure of the universe, the reduction of the 
atom to a functional whole constituted of spatially discontinuous 
electrons, and the biological phenomenon of the red and white 
corpuscles wandering with considerable freedom among the tissues 
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of the body within the frame of the essential unity of our human 
nature — these considerations make it easier for us to visualize that 
an individual need not be continuous in mass structure, and that its 
unity may be compounded of plural co-ordinated distinct real 
principles. 

And so we find modern scholastic philosophers in ever-increas- 
ing numbers returning to the view of plural substantial forms, in 
the sense that they defend atomic integrity within the bosom of the 
mineral compound, and hold that the ultimate material constituents 
of the body remain substantially unaltered in their passage into 
and through and out of the cycle of man’s vegetative life, retaining 
their elemental substantial forms while becoming part of the one 
living, organic whole. To mention but a few names, we cite Dario, 
Descogs, Donat, Frank, Froebes. 

This does not mean that these authors appeal to the forma cor- 
poreitatis of Scotus. They agree with it, of couse, in denying the 
unicity theory of St. Thomas, and in maintaining that there are 
actually plural substantial forms in man. Moreover, they agree in 
postulating that from the union of a plurality of substantial prin- 
ciples or forms, each persisting in its own existence, there can arise 
one higher complete nature which is an unum esse simpliciter. In 
point of fact, their position resembles more nearly the view of 
Albert the Great and St. Bonaventure who permitted the elements 
to retain their elemental forms, subsuming them under the forma 
mixti; while Scotus admits only two substantial forms in man, the 
forma corporeitatis constituting his body, and the soul as vivifying 
form. As we saw above, Scotus replaces the elemental forms in a 
material compound by the forma mixti, and so unites his forma 
corporeitatis directly to materia prima. 

Since the days of Plato and Aristotle there has been a perennial 
quest for a key to the rhythm of the patent duality and the equally 
certain dynamic unity of the human nature, the question concerning 
the quality of the mysterious bond linking two worlds, the material 
body and the spiritual soul, in true unity of being. To express -it 
in the terms of the matter and form theory: Granted that the soul 
is the immanent formal principle which by its union with the body 
constitutes the human individual, does this necessitate that it be also 
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the formal principle of the body with its complex constituents, or 
does the body as a material reality possess its own being and ex- 
istence within this union? St. Thomas, moved by his interpretation 
of certain metaphysical implications, decided in favor of the unicity 
of the substantial form in man. Scotus, on the basis of such aids of 
observation and speculation as his day afforded him, defended a 
plurality. And the modern authors mentioned, in the name of the 
facts brought to light by the physical and biological sciences of our 
day, again rally to the position of plurality. 

There is this difference. Scotus, sharing the scientific views of 
his day, regarded the body as a structural unit in the sense of a 
massive compound, as the a/tera pars compositi,® and so postulated 
only one material form in addition to the spiritual soul in man. 
Modern authors, trained in present-day science, view the human body 
as an organized sum of material constituents which, during life, is 
in immanent union with and under the formal dynamic control of 
the soul, and so postulate many elementary material forms. But on 
the central issue of plurality versus unicity of the substantial form 
in man, they both agree. Consequently, if it be admitted today that 
scientific evidence points to the presence of atomic integrity, then 
Scotus, by his energetic and competent metaphysical defense of the 
position of plurality, brings able support to the modern scientific 
position by providing present-day scholastic authors with a satis- 
factory metaphysical substructure or rational theory enabling them to 
integrate the new facts into the traditional matter and form theory 
in an acceptable interpretation other than the rigid unicity of St. 
Thomas. Under these aspects, the forma corporeitatis theory of 
Duns Scotus retains its actuality in our day. 

There are also a number of more purely biological facts, in con- 
nection with which the Scotistic forma corporeitatis has recently been 
recalled. We refer to the modern methods of tissue culture, excised 
tissues kept alive and propagating in suitable media, e. g., the much- 
advertised experiments with human tissue made by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel. These separated cells continue to live and grow outside of 
the living organism in which they originated. To do this, they must 
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possess a principle of life. What and whence is this principle? The 
attention of American Catholic philosophers was first focussed upon 
this problem by an article from the pen of Father E. J. Wirt, con- 
tributed to the American Ecclesiastical Review in September, 1914, 
entitled “The Soul, the Only Principle of Life.’ Much earnest 
thought, both here and abroad, has been devoted since then to the 
problem of formulating a satisfactory hypothesis capable of ex- 
plaining these facts and related phenomena suggested by the modern 
cellular theory, for instance, the life certainly present in the sperm 
and egg cells derived from the parent organism, at the moment of 
their meeting, prior to the infusion of the human soul.*” In an at- 
tempt to find a solution, some have attributed to the individual cells 
of the body secondary principles of life enjoying limited autonomy, 
subordinated to the living organism as a whole. And they have 
pointed to the forma corporeitatis as a working model illustrating 
their theory. Whatever we may think of the plausibility of this 
solution, it is well to remember that Scotus knew nothing of plural 
elementary vital forms in the sense of the modern cellular theory. 
For him the rational soul is the unique principle of all life in man, 
vegetative, sentient, and rational. The forma corporeitatis, as he 
propounded it, is in no sense a biological principle, but purely a 
constituent principle of the concrete body: “Et ideo universaliter in 
quolibet animato necesse est ponere illam formam, qua corpus est 
corpus, aliam ab illa qua est animatum.”** 

A critical edition of the works of Scotus is now being prepared. 
We have limited our exposition of the forma corporeitatis to quota- 
tions taken from works which are definitely acknowledged as gen- 
uine. While supplying the historical and doctrinal setting, we have 
preferred to let the Subtle Doctor speak for himself wherever the 
continuity of the exposition permitted. The prophet Ezechiel at the 
command of God clothed the dry bones of the dead with flesh and, 
sending spirit into them, caused them to live. Even so, medieval 
doctrines and authors lie slumbering as dry abstract formulas in the 


37. A fuller statement of these recent biological data and the attempts ‘to interpret 
them may be found in The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man, by B. 
J. Campbell, O. F.M. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1940), pp. 106-117. 
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pages of our modern textbooks till someone comes along and 
breathes life into them. Then we behold them change before our 
eyes into the very motives and underlying living problems of our 
own day, and into vigorous personalities with warm hearts and 
penetrating minds, living in personal inner experience those self- 
same ultimate problems. It has been the modest endeavor of the 
present writer to do this for the forma corporeitatis of Duns Scotus. 


BERARD VoGT, O. F. M. 
St. Anthony's Monastery, 
Butler, N. J. 


THE POOR CLARES IN GEORGETOWN: SECOND 
CONVENT OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


Georgetown was a thriving Maryland community in the years fol- 
lowing the close of the American Revolution. President Washington 
stated that the tobacco business made it rank as the greatest market 
in the State, if not the Union. Its wharves were thronged with sailing 
vessels bound for European ports, laden with tobacco and with wheat 
brought from the plantations in great Conestoga wagons drawn by 
six-horse teams, adorned with gay harness and jingling bells. On 
warm summer days, the taverns were filled with thirsty tobacco mer- 
chants, planters, and sea captains. It was on such a day in the Sum- 
mer of 1798 that the tavern patrons gazed out of the doors as the 
stage coach arrived from Baltimore — always an event of interest. 
They were startled at the appearance of three strangely dressed 
women, who alighted from the dusty coach. These ladies were black- 
veiled, wore coarse robes of greyish-brown material, and were girded 
at the waist by a white cord that had three knots tied in it. The more 
curious gazers were astonished when they noticed that these foreign 
women had sandals on their feet. These stage coach passengers were 
none other than Mother Marie de la Marche, Abbess of the Order 
of Saint Clare, and her two fellow religious, Sister Celeste le Blond 
de la Rochefoucault and Sister St. Luc. 


The Poor Clares had arrived in Georgetown’ to take up their 
residence there. In doing this they established the second convent 
for religious women founded in the territory that comprised the 
United States in 1798. The honor for founding the first convent in 


1. Georgetown (George Town) had been a Maryland borough until its incorporation 
into the District of Columbia by the Acts of Congress in 1790 and 1791, establishing 
the Federal Capital. 

I have referred to these nuns as Poor Clares throughout this paper, and believe it 
is correct to do so. Many have called Madame de la Marche and her companions 
“Capuchines.” If Madame de la Marche belonged to this branch of the Poor Clares, 
why is it that in her last will and testament she describes herself plainly as: ‘I, Marie 
de la Marche, Abbess of the Convent of the Order of St. Clare, formerly of ‘the village 
of Tours in France, etc.”’? Had she belonged to some particular branch or reform of 
the order would not this be the place for her to mention it? For the rest, the 
“Capuchines’” may also be styled Poor Clares. 
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the new republic, goes to the Carmelites who opened a Carmel at 
Port Tobacco, Maryland, in 1790, several years before.’ 


Abbess de la Marche and her companions were refugees from 
the French Reign of Terror. They were forced to abandon their 
convent home in Tours and to flee from the rapacious jaws of 
“Madame la Guillotine.” America seemed the logical place to find 
a peaceful refuge, and perhaps offer a chance of establishing their 
venerable order in the young republic.> The account of their trials, 
disappointments, and weary journeys throughout the New World, 
reads like a page taken from the ancient Greek classic, the Odyssey. 

It was from Tours, the famous pilgrimage center in France, 
where a great basilica honors the famous bishop and patron, St. 
Martin, that the first Franciscan Nuns or Poor Clares came to the 
United States in 1793. The Poor Clare Convent at Tours had been 
a project dear to the heart of Queen Louise of Lorraine, and was 
established under her patronage by her sister-in-law, the Duchess 
de Mercoeur, and especially by the initiative and zeal of the Duchess 
de Vendome, in the year 1637.4 The Poor Clares of Tours led holy 
and penitential lives within their peaceful cloister walls until the 
French Revolution. Many devout souls, not a few of whom were 
of noble rank, including Mother de la Marche and her two com- 
panions, had heeded the call of the Divine Spouse and donned the 
habit of St. Clare, to live under her strict rule. 


The first day of October, 1792, was a sorrowful day for these 
devout, cloistered souls. For on that day, they were forcibly expelled 
from their convent home in the name of ‘‘Liberty.’” The Venerable 
Abbess, Mother de la Marche, and the Sisters Celeste and St. Luc 
managed to remain together after quitting their home. Disguised 
in secular dress and aided by some kind friends, they were able to 
reach the seaport of Havre-de-Grace. The fact that the fleeing 


2. B. Zimmerman, O.D.C., “Carmelites,’ The Catholic Encyclopedia (Robert 
Appleton Co., New York, 1908), III, 368. 

3. Histoire Abrégée De L’Ordre de Sainte Claire D'Assise (Edition Des Mona- 
stéres Des Clarisses Colettines a Lyon et a Tournai, Société Saint Augustin, Desclee, 
De Brouwer et Cie, Lyon, 1906), II, 482. 

4. For the above information regarding the Tours Convent, I am indebted to 
Soeur Marie Madeleine du Sacre Coeur, Abbess of the present Poor Clare Convent 
at Tours, who incorporated into a private manuscript, as yet unpublished, the lectures 
of M. le Chanoine Bosseboeuf on Religious Foundations in Tours, delivered during 
the Winter of 1934 at Tours in France. 
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Clares were of noble rank as well as religious, made their danger 
twofold. Their journey thither was as adventurous as that of Dr. 
Manette’s in his escape from France, described so graphically in 
Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities.” After a week of anxiety spent in 
this seaport, the harassed nuns were able to secure passage on a ship 
bound for Charleston, South Carolina. They sailed on November 4, 
1792, and after a long and stormy voyage arrived in Charleston on 
January 11, 1793. 

They did not stay long in Charleston. After several unpleasant 
incidents, due partly to their difficulty with English, and partly to 
the hostility of the non-Catholic residents of that southern port, they 
sailed for Baltimore. Upon their arrival Bishop Carroll cordially 
greeted them and helped them secure lodgings. It soon became 
evident that the only way that the Poor Clares could support them- 
selves would be by opening a school. This school did not last very 
long, since hardly any paying pupils could be induced to attend it. 
The nuns were advised to go to the Spanish Possessions, where per- 
haps they would be able to follow their vocation in the manner 
prescribed by their rule. 


They started overland to Pittsburgh, and arrived there after an- 
other difficult and dangerous eleven-day journey made by stage coach, 
horseback, and even occasionally on foot. They had to wait two 
months in Pittsburgh before they were able to get a boat and start 
the inland voyage that ultimately would bring them to New Orleans. 
Indians, bears, and dangerous sandbars did not add to the comfort 
of the abbess and her frightened companions on their trip down the 
Ohio and into the Mississippi River. 


When the Sisters arrived at Ste. Genevieve (now in Missouri), 
the people, being Catholic, rejoiced at the sight of the nuns. They 
even offered them a home in which they could live and teach.*> Al- 
though it looked as if the nuns had at last found the place they were 
searching for, politics were soon to start them on another journey. 
The governor of Louisiana gave explicit orders that they were to 
be brought to New Orleans, and even sent a boat to bring them 
there. 


5. F. J. Yealey, S.J., Sainte Genevieve, Story of Missouri’s Oldest Settlement (The 
Bicentennial Historical Committee, Sainte Genevieve, Missouri, 1935), p. 123. 
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At New Orleans the Clares were lodged with the Ursulines for 
two years; and the King of Spain granted them a very small pension. 
The abbess was quite sick, and the climate of New Orleans only 
aggravated her infirmities. Meanwhile the horizon had cleared a 
little in France. The danger there had entirely abated, wrote the 
abbess’ spiritual daughters who were still in France to their Mother. 
Nothing would please them better than to have her return to France 
and join them again. 


The three nuns decided to start on the way back to France. First 
they would sail to Havana, and from there to the United States 
where ships sailed regularly for France. When they arrived in 
Havana, they were well treated and found a good friend in the 
Sulpician Father Babad.° 


Despite the fact that the nuns were comfortably situated in 
Havana, they were still eager to rejoin their sisters in France and 
reopen the convent in Tours. Soon they were aboard a boat again, 
bound for Baltimore, where they arrived in the Spring of the year 
£797, 

The religious brethren of Father Babad, S. S., were naturally the 
first whom the Clares sought out in Baltimore. The Sulpicians at 
St. Mary’s Seminary were well informed of the true state of affairs 
in their native France. They strongly advised the nuns not to return 
to France, for the tide was turning again. A second Reign of Terror 
actually did commence in the Fall of 1797. 


At first the nuns sought a building in Baltimore that would be 
suitable for a convent. They had received generous financial help 
from their benefactors in Havana; and since it was imprudent to 
return to France, they decided to remain in the United States. 


The President of Georgetown College at this time was the Rev. 
William Dubourg, S.S.; and he was interested in these exiled nuns. 
It seems to have been at his suggestion that the Poor Clares came 
to settle in Georgetown, close to the College. Conditions there 
seemed to warrant the opening of a school for young ladies. The 


6. A. Boyer, S.S., “Three Poor Clares, Exiles in the United States During the 
French Revolution,” The Voice, XIII (May, 1936), pp. 7 et seq. (It is the translation 
of Father Babad’s Diary by Dr. Boyer that has furnished much of the material for 
this minute account of the Poor Clares and their trials.) 
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nuns did this in September, 1798, when they opened Georgetown 
Academy.’ The student of American Church History, as well as 
those interested in things Franciscan, will undoubtedly be agreeably 
surprised to learn that the historic Potomac port of Georgetown could 
boast of a Poor Clare Convent and Academy in 1798. 


The Clares rented a house from a Mr. John Threlkeld; and the 
following year, they were able, with their own funds together with 
a $300 loan from St. Mary’s Seminary,® to purchase this house and 
property on the corner of Third and Fayette Streets (now designated 
as 35th and P Streets, N. W.). The newspaper advertisement of this 
property ran for several months in the Sentinel of Liberty, a George- 
town newspaper.? It gives an excellent description of the house 
and property purchased by the Poor Clares: 


FOR SALE: Together or separate, two handsome Dwelling Houses, sit- 
uated in George Town on the Potomac. They contain 5 rooms with fire- 
places, 4 bedchambers, 2 closets, and have two handsome piazzas, a kitchen 
near the house, a bake house, two rooms for domestics, a stable and coach 
house, a beautiful garden, ornamented with terraces, well grassed, a large 
fish pond supplied with a variety of fish and a spring of water, 150 young 
fruit trees, some beginning to bear, the whole finished and done in the 
strongest and neatest manner under a handsome and excellent enclosure con- 
taining 31/, lots, extending 180 feet on Fayette Street, and 192 feet on Third 
Street. For terms, apply John Threlkeld, George Town, June 25, 1799. 


Mr. Threlkeld besides being a prominent citizen of Georgetown, 
was also a successful real estate man. It may be that like those of 
modern realtors, his newspaper advertisement of choice properties 
for sale did more than justice to them. However, the corner lot and 
houses on it seemed just the place for a Poor Clare Convent. The 
stream running through the yard and the fish pond would help 
in supplying food for the daughters of St. Clare, whose rule forbids 
the use of flesh meat. Evidently the “150 young fruit trees, some 


7. G. P. Lathrop and R. H. Lathrop, A Story of Courage (Boston, 1894), pp. 149 
et seq. 

8. A. Boyer, S.S., Joc. cit, p. 9. Father Boyer supplements the Babad account 
with extracts from the diary of the Rev. John M. Tessier, S.S., Treasurer of St. 
Mary’s Seminary at the time the Poor Clares arrived in Baltimore for the second time 
in 1797. The Tessier diary and also the Spanish manuscript of Father Babad are in 
the archives of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. ; 

9. The advertisement appeared in The Sentinel of Liberty and George-Town and 
Washington Advertiser, issue of June 25, 1799. It is to be found in the Rare Book 
Collection, Library of Congress. 
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beginning to bear” must have been killed by blight or frost, for the 
orchard did not seem to help the nuns very much. They were soon 
in great need of food and other necessities. 


Towards the end of the year 1798, Bishop Carroll had appointed 
the Rev. Leonard Neale to succeed Father Dubourg, S.S., in the 
presidency of Georgetown College. When Father Neale (who later 
became the second archbishop of Baltimore) arrived in Georgetown, 
he found the Poor Clares living in the house on Fayette Street, where 
they kept a little school and thus endeavored to support themselves."© 


In 1799, Father Neale sent to Philadelphia for three devoted 
religious friends from Ireland, who wished to found a convent under 
his direction. These three ladies were Miss Alice Lalor, Mrs. Maria 
McDermott, and Mrs. Louise Sharpe. For a few months they boarded 
with the Poor Clares and helped them conduct their little school. 
A short time afterwards, Father Neale bought the lot adjoining that 
of the Poor Clares, and there installed the ‘Pious Ladies,” as Miss 
Lalor and her companions were called.’ The reason given for this 
separation from the Poor Clares was that Father Neale did not wish 
Miss Lalor and her companions to become Franciscan nuns. He felt 
called by a vision to found a sisterhood, but as yet he did not know 
what rule this community would follow. In the vision he had seen 
a group of black-garbed nuns, evidently not Poor Clares, since the 
latter wore a greyish-brown habit. A holy picture of St. Jane Chantal 
that happened to come to Father Neale later on, definitely cor- 
responded with the appearance of the nuns in the vision given to 
this pious priest. This incident led him to introduce the Visitation 
Order in America.” 


Meanwhile the Poor Clares were struggling against the direst 
poverty. Their school was unsuccessful, and since the purchase of 
the property on Fayette Street had emptied their purse, they were 
far from being comfortably situated. It is narrated that once they 


10. J. P. McNeale, ‘Neale, Leonard,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (Robert Appleton 
Co., New York, 1911), X, 728. 

11. E. L. Dorsey, “Visitation Convent, Georgetown,” The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Robert Appleton Co., New York, 1912), XV, 483. 

12. According to an unpublished manuscript entitled “The Annals of the George- 
town Visitation Convent” loaned to the author through the kindness of Sister Jane 
Chantal Leibell of the Georgetown Convent. This manuscript was prepared by the 
convent historian and is based on the data furnished by the archives of the convent. 
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had to sell a parrot which they kept as a pet (perhaps it was one 
of the few things they had brought with them from France) to secure 
food and save themselves from starvation.!? The abbess must have 
been a resourceful woman, for in her endeavor to support her little 
convent, she inserted the following advertisement in one of the 
Georgetown newspapers: 


George Town Academy. Madame de La Marche also informs the public 
that she has Excellent Waters for the cure of almost all kinds of Sore Eyes. 
There are bottles at half a dollar; and others at three quarters of a dollar 
according to the kind of sores they are to be applied to. — Directions will 
be given with bottles. She also has Salves for the cure of different sorts of 
sores, hurts, wounds, etc.!4 


The school conducted by Miss Lalor and her companions grad- 
ually took the place of the George Town Academy of the Poor 
Clares. The abbess was suffering from an old infirmity; and it ap- 
pears that in 1801 she went to Frederick Town, Maryland, hoping to 
regain her health there. At this time, May 18, 1801, she advertised 
in the newspapers for the sale of the convent; however, she did not 
sell it at this time.” 


That fall, the abbess became so seriously ill that she had the 
following will drawn up: 


In the name of God, Amen. I, Marie de la Marche, Abbess of the Convent 
of the Order of St. Clair, formerly of the village of Tours in France, but 
now of Frederick-Town in Frederick County and State of Maryland, being 
of sound and disposing mind, memory and understanding but weak in body, 
knowing that it is appointed for all once to die, and calling to mind the 
uncertainty of the period thereof, do with a view of disposing of all worldly 
estate which I hold or am in any manner entitled to, make this my last will 
and testament in the manner following: 


First —I recommend my soul to that gracious God who gave it, and my 
body to the earth to be decently buried at the discretion of my executors 
herein-after named. 


Second —I give, devise, and bequeath unto my faithful friend Celeste 
le Blond de la Rochefoucault, a nun of the same order and society with 
myself and at this time living with me in Frederick-Town aforesaid, all the 


13. G. D. Ecker, A Portrait of Old Georgetown (Richmond, Va., 1933), p. 84. 

14, This advertisement appeared in The Sentinel of Liberty and George-Town and 
Washington Advertiser, issue of March 8, 1799. The paper was published twice a 
week on Tuesday and Friday in “George-Town (Potomak).” It is to be found in the 
Rare Book Collection, Library of Congress. 

15. G. D. Ecker, of. cit., p. 85. 
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estate real and personal of what nature or kind and wheresoever situated, 
that I am entitled to or have any claim or interest in, to her and her heirs 
and assigns forever. 


I do hereby constitute and appoint the said Celeste le Blond de la 
Rochefoucault, Executrix of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking 
and annulling all former wills by me made. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this twenty-ninth day of October, eighteen 
hundred and one. {Signed} Marie de la Marche 


In the presence of ... Marie Francoise Chevalier, Viconte de Cornellon; 
Richard Potts; Eleanor Potts; Elizabeth Potts.16 


The abbess recovered from her illness and returned to George- 
town. She died there in the convent on Fayette Street, November 
20, 1804. According to Father Tessier’s diary, her remains were 
brought to Baltimore and buried in the cemetery of the Sulpician 
Fathers. Her funeral was one befitting an abbess; and it is stated 
that twenty priests assisted at the solemnities, quite a gathering for 
those days.?’ 


With the death of the abbess, only two Poor Clares were left, 
and all hope of continuing a foundation in this country seemed 
shattered. 


Mother Celeste (the Celeste de la Rochefoucault of the abbess’ 
will) resolved to dispose of the property in Georgetown, and return 
to France. Bishop Neale made this possible when he entered into 
“An Indentured Covenant dated February 28, 1805.” This mortgage 
stipulated that $4,000 be paid in five instalments to Mother Celeste. 
A complementary deed was drawn up before two Justices of the 
Peace and filed on June 29, 1805, in the land records of Washington 
County. 

The chalice and ciborium that these nuns had brought with them 
from France, were given to their friends, the Sulpician Fathers at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, who promised to say 600 Masses for the repose 
of the late abbess’ soul.'* Thus the gold chalice and ciborium, both 
bearing the inscription “Ste. Claire’ on their bases, were to remain 


16. The Will was probated and filed in the office of John Hewitt, Register of 
Wills for Washington County, D. C., February 25, 1805. 

17. A. Boyer, S.S., loc. cit., p. 33. 

18. This information about the number of Masses to be said by the Sulpicians for 
the late abbess, is taken from some private letters of Rev. Arsenius Boyer, S.S., to 
Mother Stephanie Shea, former superioress of Georgetown Visitation Convent and 
loaned to the writer by Sister Jane Chantal Leibell, archivist of the same convent. 
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in America. Today the chalice is kept in the sacristy of the new St. 
Mary’s Seminary at Roland Park, Baltimore, and the ciborium is 
treasured at the Sisters’ Chapel of the venerable Old St. Mary’s on 
Paca Street. 


Mother Celeste sailed from New York on the brig Resolute in 
July, 1806, bound for her native land.’ She must have arrived there 
safely, for Bishop Neale made the last payment on the Poor Clare 
property in 1808. The money was sent to Mother Celeste by her 
agent, M. Carrere of Baltimore.” 


Bishop Neale installed Miss Lalor and her companions in the 
former Poor Clare Convent that he had purchased. He had drawn 
up an Ignatian Rule of Life for these Pious Ladies, and allowed 
them to wear a religious habit similar to that worn by the Carmelites 
at Port Tobacco, Maryland.*! 


A picture of St. Jane Frances Chantal, the Co-foundress of the 
Visitation Order, came by chance to Bishop Neale. He recognized 
the habit of St. Jane Frances as that which was worn by the nuns in 
the vision he had received many years before, and which had inspired 
him to found a religious sisterhood. Thus for a long time he sought 
everywhere for a copy of the Visitation Rule, but was unsuccessful 
in his quest. The Visitation Motherhouse at Annecy in France had 
perished in the French Revolution.” 


The very small library that the Poor Clares had brought with 
them from France, and which they had left in the Georgetown 
Convent, proved a valuable find to their successors, the Pious Ladies. 
Among the books in this library there was found in 1812 a copy of 
the Rule of the Visitation. Bishop Neale used this as a guide, and 
instituted a regular Visitation Community in the former Poor Clare 
Convent. The Papal Indult arrived in November, 1816; and Miss 
Alice Lalor, now known as Mother Theresa, made her solemn vows 
in the Visitation Order on December 28, 1816.77 With this event, 


19. Letter of Mother Celeste to the Rev. Dubourg, S.S., preserved in the archives 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. : 

20. Information taken from the correspondence of the Rev. Dr. Boyer and Mother 
Stephanie Shea, already cited. 

21. Annals of Georgetown Visitation Convent. 

22. Ibid. 

23. E. L. Dorsey, of. cit., p. 483. 
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the Visitation Convent became a solidly-established community. It 
still occupies the very spot where the Poor Clares had their convent. 

Today not a vestige of the Poor Clares’ original frame structure 
stands. Where the cottages formerly stood, there is now a square 
of many-storied red-brick buildings. The small lot has grown to 
138 acres in extent. Georgetown Visitation Convent is one of the 
finest girls’ schools in the land. 

It would be a fitting deed if some Catholic historical society, the 
Knights of Columbus or perhaps the Third Order of St. Francis, 
would erect a memorial tablet on the corner wall of the present 
convent. This would serve to remind posterity of the fact that exiled 
Daughters of St. Clare of Assisi had hallowed this location by a 
small convent founded in 1798; had opened the first Georgetown 
Academy; and that because of excessive poverty and the death of 
the abbess, the convent was closed and the Poor Clares returned to 
France in 1806. 

The Poor Clare venture proved an unsuccessful undertaking; 
and the second convent for women, founded within the border of 
the United States as it existed in 1798, came to an end. Not until 
1875 was the Order of Poor Clares again permanently to appear 
on these shores.24 The nuns who came later were able to establish 
successfully sixteen convents of their holy order in the United 
States,?” and today they are blessing our Church and Country by 
their penitential lives as contemplatives, following the ideals of St. 
Francis and St. Clare. 

GABRIEL J. NAUGHTEN, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


24. M. Fiege, O. F.M.Cap., The Princess of Poverty (Evansville, Indiana, 1900), 
p. 219. 

25. M. Nolan, O.F.M.Conv., Franciscan Educational Conference Report (Franciscan 
Educational Conference, Washington, D. C., 1936), XVIII, pp. 331 et seg.: and M. 
Poppy, O. F. M., The Fruitful Ideal (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1941), pp. 31-32. 


THE ESSAY STYLE OF CHESTERTON 


O ESSAYIST of the twentieth century is more entertaining than 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton. G. K. C. has a place all by himself. 
Critics are unable to shove him into any pigeon hole; he is an only 
scholar of his own school. He is an eccentric essayist, in the sense 
that life seen through the eyes of wonder is eccentric. He is original. 
“He gave to the essay a form that was light and a thought that was 
heavy,” as Patrick Braybrooke well expresses it.’ 

Chesterton’s style sparkles like stardust. There is even serious 
danger of overlooking the elements of his great thought, while ad- 
miring the glitter of his goldleaf grammar. But G.K. would have 
one thing understood: 

I am one of those people [says he} who believe that you’ve got to be 
dominated by your moral slant. I’m no art-for-art’s-sake man. I am quite 
incapable of talking about Dutch gardens or the game of chess, but if I 
did, I have no doubt that what I would say or write about them would be 
colored by my view of the cosmos.” 

An x-ray of Chesterton’s essay style shows the picture of a 
splendid skeleton which a creator of genius had artistically pieced 
together. The skeleton of G. K.’s style is not unlike the skeleton of 
the colossal dinosaur in the U. S. National Museum. Chesterton had 
to shape his literary creation strange enough to shake some common 
sense back into men; and to jar a complacent world into the realiza- 
tion of the truisms of life which it had so willfully wastebasketed. 
There is nobody who knows Chesterton’s style so well as G. K. him- 
self. So, Priscilla-like, we will ask Gilbert to speak for himself as 
much as possible. 


CONTRAST 


Chesterton’s approach in presentation is through contrast. He 
writes: 

The saint is a medicine because he is an antidote. Indeed that is why 
the saint is often a martyr; he is mistaken for a poison because he is an 


antidote. He will generally be found restoring the world to sanity by éx- 
aggerating whatever the world neglects, which is by no means always the 


1. The Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton (Cecil Palmer, London, 1929), p. 112. 
2. Dilly Tante, Living Authors (H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1932), p. 69. 
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same element in every age. Yet each generation seeks its saint by instinct; 
and he is not what the people want, but rather what the people need.3 


Perhaps the paradox is the form of contrast he puts to use best. 
By his grasp of the paradox he holds his hands on the heartbeat of 
life. Therefore he reasons: 


An element of paradox runs through the whole of existence itself. It 
begins in the realm of ultimate physics and metaphysics, in the two facts 
that we cannot imagine a space that is infinite, and that we cannot imagine 
a space that is finite, It runs through the inmost complications of divinity, 
in that we cannot conceive that Christ in the wilderness was truly pure, 
unless we also conceive that He desired to sin. It runs, in the same manner, 
through all the minor matters of morals, so that we cannot imagine courage 
existing except in conjunction with fear, or magnanimity existing except 
in conjunction with some temptation to meanness.4 


Like Benson, G.K. saw that, just as Christ was God and man, so 
was Christianity divine and human. Both Christ and His Church 
rest on a paradox. Even Chesterton, the agnostic youth, could under- 
stand the place of peace and war, optimism and pessimism, au- 
thority and liberty in the Catholic Church. He could see that the 
faith was always going to the dogs and that it was the dog that 
was dying. It was not difficult for him to size up Christianity’s 
enemies: the irrational rationalists, the material spiritualists, the 
self-appointed prophets of countless creeds. This is how he sums 
up the whole thing: 


And then in a quiet hour a strange thought struck me like a still thunder- 
bolt. There had suddenly come into my mind another explanation. Suppose 
we heard an unknown man spoken of by many men. Suppose we were puzzled 
to hear that some men said he was too tall and some too short; some ob- 
jected to his fatness, some lamented his leanness; some thought him too 
dark, and some too fair. One explanation (as has been already admitted) 
would be that he might be an odd shape. But there is another explanation. 
He might be the right shape. Outrageously tall men might feel him to be 
short. Very short men might feel him to be tall. Old bucks who are growing 
stout might consider him insufficiently filled out; old beaux who were 
growing thin might feel that he expanded beyond the narrow lines of ele- 
gance, Perhaps Swedes (who have pale hair like tow) called him a dark 
man, while negroes considered him distinctly blonde. Perhaps (in short) 
this extraordinary thing is really the ordinary thing; at least the normal 


3. G. K. Chesterton, Saint Thomas Aquinas (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1933), 
pp. 6-7. 

4. G. K. Chesterton, Varied Types (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1905), 
p. 46. 
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thing, the centre. Perhaps, after all, it is Christianity that is sane and all its 
critics that are mad — in various ways.> 


The above passage also points out his powerful practice of repeating, 
drumming, and driving home a single idea in a multitude of ways. 
Gerald Bullett in The Innocence of G. K. Chesterton takes his sub- 
ject to task for this repetition, which he considers a fault. 

Another telling type of contrast is his use of dissociation of ideas. 
By hammering his thought to atoms he lets us know, and forcibly 
too, that: 


It is one of the hundred answers to the fugitive perversion of modern 
“force” that the promptest and boldest agencies are also the most fragile 
or full of sensibility. The swiftest things are the softest things. A bird is 
active, because a bird is soft. A stone is helpless, because a stone is hard. 
The stone must by its own nature go downward, because hardness is weak- 
ness. The bird can of its own nature go upward, because fragility is force. 
In perfect force there is a kind of frivolity, an airiness that can maintain 
itself in the air. Modern investigators of miraculous history have solemnly 
admitted that a characteristic of the great saints is their power of “levitation.” 
They might go further; a characteristic of the great saints is their power 
of levity. Angels can fly because they can take themselves lightly.° 


This tugging and pulling apart of ideas leads finally either to 
the truth of sanity or the contradiction of insanity. Chesterton 
sagely says: 


The whole argument worked out ultimately to this: that the question 
is whether a man can be certain of anything at all. I think he can be certain, 
for if (as I said to my friend, furiously brandishing an empty bottle) it is 
impossible intellectually to entertain certainty, what is this certainty which 
it is impossible to entertain? If I have never experienced such a thing as 
certainty I cannot even say that a thing is not certain. Similarly, if I have 
mever experienced such a thing as green I cannot even say that my nose 
is not green. It may be as green as possible for all I know, if I have really 
no experience of greenness.’ 


Contrast is the backbone onto which Chesterton hinged the 
rest of his style. G.K. was a painter with pigments as well as a 
painter with phrases. He realized from his intimate knowledge of 
colors that black and white are art’s fundamentals. This knowledge 
stood him in splendid stead as a worker with words. With his 


G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (Sheed and Ward, London, 1939), pp. 148-149. 
G. K. Chesterton, Orthodoxy (Sheed and Ward, London, 1939), p. 204. 
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chiaroscurotic artistry he portrayed things in their lifelike lights 
and shadows. Chesterton was your silhouettist in style. 


ALLITERATION 


G.K. spices his style with alliteration. He revels in its rhythm. 
It even came to a point where he had to defend himself against the 
cautions of his critics. In his essay ““An Apology for Buffoons’” he 
points out to a critic: 


If an English writer does not avoid it he is perpetually dragged into it 
when speaking rapidly or writing a great deal, by the whole trend and current 
of the English speech; perhaps that is why the Anglo-Saxon poetry even down 
to Piers Plowman (which I enjoy hugely) was all alliteration. Anyhow, the 
tendency in popular and unconscious speech is quite obvious in phrases and 
proverbs and rhymes and catchwords and a thousand things. Time and tide, 
wind and water, fire and flood, waste not, want not, bag and baggage, spick 
and span, black and blue, deaf and dumb, the devil and the deep sea, when 
the wine is in the wit is out, in for a penny, in for a pound, a pig in a poke, 
a bee in a bonnet, a bat in a belfry, and so on through myriad fantastic 
changes of popular imagery.® 


Alliteration has in prose something of the soul-appeal of rhyme in 
poetry. There is music in such a sentence as this one lifted from 
Orthodoxy: “That transcendentalism by which all men live has pri- 
marily much of the position of the sun in the sky. We are conscious 
of it as a kind of splendid confusion; it is something both shining 
and shapeless, at once a blaze and a blur.” We love the rain when 
G.K. quaintly remarks that: ““The skies seemed bending over and 
bawling in my ears.” Chesterton swore that he had no ear for music. 
But he had something better. He had a soul for music. I do not 
know what his vocal notes sounded like but his written words strike 
a stirring symphony. 

G.K. displays his aptitude for alliteration in the titles of his 
books of essays. Tremendous Trifles, What's Wrong with the World, 
Utopia of Usurers, A Miscellany of Men, Fancies versus Fads, to 
mention but a few. Pick out any book of his essays at random. 
Fancies versus Fads for instance. Finger the table of contents and 
you will find that, of the thirty essays listed, no less than twenty- 


8. G. K. Chesterton, The Well and the Shallows (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
1935), pp. 2-3. 
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two have alliterative titles. Among the titles on the contents page of 
Fancies versus Fads are such classics as: “The Fear of the Film,” 
“Prohibition and the Press,” “The Boredom of Butterflies,” “The 
Terror of a Toy,’ “The Pagoda of Progress,’ “The Myth of the 
‘Mayflower.’” The same study could be made of Chesterton’s use 
of contrast in the choice of titles. 


EXAGGERATION 


G. K.’s sacred spectacles of imagination are always on his nose. 
The world is so strange that Chesterton could not understand how 
anybody could take it for granted; or better, how anybody could not 
take it as a thing which could have been not granted. Christ could 
not pick up a piece of fish or a loaf of bread without giving thanks 
to His Father. G.K. on his part asks if he “could not be grateful 
to Santa Claus when he put in my stockings the gift of two miracu- 
lous legs? We thank people for birthday presents of cigars and 
slippers. Can I thank no one for the birthday present of birth?” 
So, with Samson-like strength he began to shake the pillars of the 
universe. He played at croquet with the sun and the moon for balls 
and Jack the Giant Killer’s beanstalk for a bat. Anything to ease 
that surfeit of sameness which had cloyed the belly and befuddled 
the brain of the world. He gave virtue a voice, and a very attractive 
one at that. Maisie Ward rightly remarks that “an elementary lesson 
in the art of reading Chesterton is to expect the unexpected.’® 
Slow down when G.K. says that he was busy “learning all the 
Greek I had ever forgotten” or that “one is company, two is none” 
or that “I saw suddenly, as if by accident, something I was looking 
for — that is, something I did not expect to see.” 


Chesterton puts his driving idea across with the hyperbole. He 
walks through the fireworks’ display of spring and observes that 
the “blossoms are conflagrations of nature, silent explosions of her 
frightful energy ...they are freaks of the fierce humor of nature.” 
His insatiable and unending exuberance is the primary cause of 
these hyperboles. Looking at a baby, childlike Chesterton could 
not but burst forth: 


9. G. K. Chesterton, The Colored Lands (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1938), 
Introduction, p. 7. 
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Their top-heavy dignity is more touching than any humility; their 
solemnity gives us more hope for all things than a thousand carnivals of 
optimism; their large and lustrous eyes seem to hold all the stars in their 
astonishment; their fascinating absence of nose seems to give us the most 
perfect hint of the humor that awaits us in the kingdom of heaven.10 


And in turn Chesterton’s itch for hyperbole makes him a perfect 
master in the artistry of grotesquerie. I defy any modern essayist to 
write me another such passage as the following. As he careens along 
in a cab, G. K. tells us his thoughts: 


The whole landscape seemed charging at me — and just missing me. The 
tall shining grass went by like showers of arrows; the very trees seemed like 
lances hurled at my heart, and shaving it by a hair’s breadth. Across some 
vast, smooth valley I saw a beech-tree by the white road stand up little and 
defiant. It grew bigger and bigger with blinding rapidity. It charged me 
like a tilting knight, seemed to hack at my head, and pass by. Sometimes, 
when we went round a curve of road, the effect was yet more awful. It seemed 
as if some tree or windmill swung round to smite like a boomerang. The sun 
by this time was a blazing fact; and I saw that all nature is chivalrous and 
militant. We do wrong to seek peace in Nature; we should rather seek the 
nobler sort of war; and see all the trees as green banners.!! 


Chesterton has something there. Other late essayists lack this some- 
thing; and it is too bad for the other essayists. G.K. would have 
been a great poet even had he never given us Lepanto or The Ballad 
of the White Horse. 


METAPHOR 


Just as Chesterton uses endless exaggeration so does he also 
use mountains of metaphors. With his consummate skill, using 
metaphors as marble, he builds a sort of Gothic cathedral (one of 
his first loves) of imagery-gargoyles and all. Creatures were sacra- 
mental to Chesterton. In his joy for symbolism he made the metaphor 
an able aid-de-camp. As Father Feeney puts it: “Chesterton’s was 
the colorful approach to mysticism: to mystery by way of magic, to 
angels by way of fairies, to God the Father by way of Mother 
Goose.”?? Metaphor, then, was G. K.’s ladder to mysticism. If proof 
there need be: 


i G. K. Chesterton, The Defendant (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
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Religion has had to provide that longest and strangest telescope — the 
telescope through which we could see the star upon which we dwelt. For 
the mind and eyes. of the average man this world is as lost as Eden and as 
sunken as Atlantis. There runs a strange law through the length of human 
history — that men are continually tending to undervalue their environment, 
to undervalue their happiness, to undervalue themselves. The great sin of 
mankind, the sin typified by the fall of Adam is the tendency, not toward 
pride, but toward this weird and horrible humility. 


He stretched his metaphor into the allegory. In this he but copied 
Christ. Christ posed His parable of the Prodigal Son. G. K. attempted 
his allegory of “Homesick at Home.” The point of G. K.’s moral is 
epitomized at the end of the essay: 


He came down over the hillside and into the pinewood. Through the 
trees he could see the red and gold sunset settling down among the white 
farm-buildings and the green apple-branches. It was his home now. But it 
could not be his home till he had gone out from it and returned to it. Now 
he was the Prodigal Son.14 


The “Modern Scrooge” in Alarms and Discursions and “The Wild 
Goose Chase” in The Colored Lands are two of many more outstand- 
ing examples of his allegorical skill. Sometimes G. K. even elongated 
his allegory into the length of a novel; and called some of these 
novels, among others, Manalive, The Man Who Was Thursday, and 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill. 

Chesterton’s piling up of ‘metaphors leads to his analogies: 


The fatal metaphor of progress, which means leaving things behind us, 
has utterly obscured the real idea of growth, which means leaving things 
inside us. The heart of the tree remains the same, however many rings are 
added to it; and a man cannot leave his heart behind by running hard with 
his legs. In the core of all culture are the things that may be said, in every 
sense, to be learned by heart.1° 


G. K. was a word architect apart from the ordinary, with a quaint 
mixture of materials in his mind. Gilbert had the heart of Francis 
and the head of Thomas. The critic is so charmed with his subject, 
when his subject is Chesterton, that he is tempted usually to do 
nothing but quote the zpse dzxit of the author. 


a G. K. Chesterton, The Defendant (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1902), p. 3. 
14. G. K. Chesterton, The Colored Lands (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1938), 


p. 238. E 
1 ;: G. K. Chesterton, Fancies versus Fads (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
1923) 5 Paros 
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EPIGRAM 


G. K. had a unique knack for making one sentence express a pro- 
found truth. He was an artist of epigram. His were not the cold 
coruscations of Oscar Wilde; but those glowing scintillations, which 
we love, forged by the bellows of faith and the fires of charity. He 
knew what was wrong with the world; for the world had but spurned 
the truisms which gush from the springs of reality. The world needed 
the waters of life. So G.K. set about restoring the simple truths to 
humanity. I do not know if he has succeeded in unsettling modernity 
from its elegant ennui; but his epigrams have become the favorite 
fillers for digests and magazines, and captions for books. Chesterton’s 
fertile brain was a mint for epigram. “The world,” he says, “has 
admitted the exception; and the exception has become the rule.” 
Or as you like it: ‘“What is the matter with the modern world is the 
modern world; and the cure will come from another.” Here is one 
to match the latter: “Truth, of course, must of necessity be stranger 
than fiction, for we have made fiction to suit ourselves.” Or yet an- 
other: “The modern young man will never change his environment; 
for he will always change his mind.” And to cap it all: “But again, 
since the crank has not a true creed, but only an intellectual itch, he 
cares much more to be up and doing than to understand what he 
has done.” It would be a profitable business for some enterprising 
editor to compile a collection of the epigrams of Chesterton. 

Just as G.K. elongated the metaphor into the allegory, so does 
he expand the epigram into the surprise endings for his essays. 
“Look to the end” is a good rule for reading his essays. Here is the 
conclusion to G. K.’s essay on Francis: 


The general attitude of St. Francis like that of his Master, embodied a 
kind of terrible common sense. The famous remark of the Caterpillar in 
“Alice in Wonderland” — ‘“‘Why not?” impresses us as his general motto. 
He could not see why he should not be on good terms with all things. The 
pomp of war and ambition, the great empire of the Middle Ages, and all 
its fellows begin to look tawdry and top-heavy, under the rationality of that 
innocent stare. His questions were blasting and devastating, like the ques- 
tions of a child. He would not have been afraid even of the nightmares of 
cosmogony, for he had no fear in him. To him the world was small, not 
because he had any views as to its size, but for the reason that gossiping 
ladies find it small, because so many relatives were to be found in it. If 
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you had taken him to the loneliest star that the madness of an astronomer 
can conceive, he would have only beheld in it the features of a new friend.16 


WIT AND LAUGHTER 


Emile Cammaerts has dubbed G. K. the laughing prophet. Father 
Feeney has renamed him the laughing metaphysician. Gerald Bullett, 
Patrick Braybrooke, and Chesterton’s cohort of other critics over- 
whelmingly agree that G. K. is the merry knight of wit and humor. 
Chesterton rouses his readers with his jokes and puns and pleasan- 
tries. But let the jolly joker explain the joke: 


Now, it is not a sufficient explanation to say that the joke is silly: that 
is what they are for. If you ask some sincere and elemental person, a woman, 
for instance, what she thinks of a good sentence from Dickens, she will say 
that it is ‘‘too silly.’”” When Mr. Weller, senior, assured Mr. Weller, junior, 
that ‘circumvented,’ was ‘‘a more tenderer word” than ‘‘circumscribed,” 
the remark was at least as silly as it was sublime. It is vain, then, to object 
to “‘senseless jokes.” The very definition of a joke is that it need have no 
sense; except that one wild and supernatural sense which we call the sense 
of humor. Humor is meant, in a literal sense, to make game of man; that is, 
to dethrone him from his official dignity and hunt him like game. It is 
meant to remind us human beings that we have things about us as ungainly 
and ludicrous as the nose of the elephant or the neck of the giraffe. If 
laughter does not touch a sort of fundamental folly, it does not do its duty 
in bringing us back to an enormous and original simplicity. Nothing has 
been worse than the modern notion that a clever man can make a joke with- 
out taking part in it; without sharing in the general absurdity that such a 
situation creates. It is unpardonable conceit not to laugh at your own jokes. 
Joking is undignified; that is why it is so good for one’s soul. Do not fancy 
you can be a detached wit and avoid being a buffoon; you cannot. If you 
are the Court Jester you must be the Court Fool.17 


Chesterton’s intimates admired the simplicity with which he chuckled 
at his own jokes. And in an unearthly manner he even took a solid 
pleasure in making Gilbert the butt of his own quips. 

Perhaps G.K.’s perfect pun is his classic anent the subject of 
pride: “Satan fell by the force of gravity.” With his pleasantries 
G. K. pushes his fingers into the ribs of laughter. In a remark attack- 
ing the so-called Emancipation of Women he chuckles: “Twenty 


16. G. K. Chesterton, Varied Types (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
ae pp. 69-70. 
. G. K. Chesterton, Alarms and Discursions (Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
york, 1911), pp. 232-233. 
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million young women rose to their feet with the cry ‘We will not 
be dictated to’: and proceeded to become stenographers.” Another 
time he observes that the onlookers ‘‘shuddered like nuns listening 
to blasphemies.’”” When the reader comes across such dainties. he 
smiles broadly, slaps his leg, and goes so far as to shatter the sacro- 
sanct silence of the public library with the shout, “Gee, that’s 
powerful!” 


IDEA AND WoRD JUGGLERY 


A criticism of Chesterton’s hallmarks of style would be incom- 
plete indeed without a reflection on his gift of idea and word jug- 
glery. Like Chesterton’s humor and dignity, his idea and word are 
parts of the same thing. They are like two lobes of the same brain, 
like husband and wife. Because G. K.’s ideas are original his words 
are rare, not in quantity (by no means!), but in quality. His whole 
make-up: effervescence of joy, facility of inventive expression, beatific 
imagination stare Argus-eyed through his words. Look at his sketch 
of Francis: 


In imagining the life of this sort of visionary vagabond, we may already 
get a glimpse also of the practical side of that ascetiscism which puzzles 
those who think themselves practical. A man had to be thin to pass always 
through the bars and out of the cage; he had to travel light in order to ride 
so fast and so far. It was the whole calculation, so to speak, of that innocent 
cunning, that the world was to be outflanked and outwitted by him, and be 
embarrassed about what to do with him. You could not threaten to starve 
a man who was ever striving to fast. You could not ruin him and reduce 
him to beggary, for he was already a beggar. There was a very lukewarm 
satisfaction even in beating him with a stick, when he only indulged in 
little leaps and cries of joy because indignity was his only dignity. You 
could not put his head in a halter without the risk of putting it in a halo.'8 


It is a fortunate thing for the world that Chesterton put away the 
palette and picked up the pen. I doubt if he could have mixed paints 
so well as he mixed words. And we did need a modern Dante more 
than a modern Michelangelo. You will search literature’s great 
essays a long time before you meet another such passage as the above 
with its magic of ideas and words. 


18. G. K. Chesterton, Saint Francis of Assisi (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1924), pp. 151-152. 
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SUMMARY OF STYLE 


The thing we call the style of Gilbert Keith Chesterton, if at all 
reducible, is reducible to this: Chesterton approaches by contrast. 
His paradoxes, dissociation of ideas, and contradictions are his media 
for contrast. Alliteration lends lilt to his language. Exaggeration is 
a sort of sales appeal. He paints with the hyperbole and gives you 
grotesquerie. Metaphor is his way to sacramental symbolism. He 
stretches his metaphors into the allegory; and piles them up into 
analogies. Ideas are repeated in ten different ways. He fossilizes his 
philosophy in an epigram; expands the epigram into his surprise 
endings. His wit and laughter put personality into his style. Jokes, 
puns and pleasantries are his humor rousers. Exuberance of joy, 
facility of mind, and power of imagination are the athletic devices” 
for his mental and verbal jugglery. So, like the massive bones of the 
Smithsonian’s dinosaur, is the colossal skeleton of Chesterton’s style 
pieced together. 


If you were to ask what primal force forged the style of 
Chesterton, I should answer that his style was the child of his huge 
and elemental sense of wonder at the things that might not be but 
are. We have been stuffed with the sights of wonderful things; 
we have lost the sense of the wonderful things that are at our elbows. 
G. K. said: “The world will never starve for want of wonders: but 
only for want of wonder.” And God gave him the grace to see that 
“there is a primeval light in which all stones are precious stones; 
a primeval darkness against which all flowers are as vivid as fire- 
works.” Gilbert Keith Chesterton is the ever-youthful knight of 
chivalry who rides down the road on his crusade to win back the 
world to the wonders that an infinite Artist has wrought. With 
that sparkling style for his banner and, ‘There are no uninteresting 
things in the world: Only uninterested people” for his battle cry, 
he rides down the road off into the fame and glory of one of his 
scarlet sunsets. 
MILEs ScHMITT, O. F. M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Brookland, D. C. 


FRANCISCANA 


N GOOD authority we have it that Father Bughetti, O. F. M., heads a 
© commission which is to prepare a new edition of the works of St. 
Bernardine of Siena for the Saint’s centenary....In the fall of 1942, the 
Duns Scotus Commission expressed the hope of publishing the first volume 
of the critical edition of the Subtle Doctor’s writings by the end of that year, 
and after that, three volumes every year. This critical edition is to appear in 
large volumes as well as in smaller format. ... Wery Reverend Mathias Faust, 
O. F.M., Delegate General for North and Central America and Adjacent 
Parts, and Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., visited Mexico during the 
month of November, 1942, for the purpose of making an educational survey 
and reorganizing studies in the Franciscan colleges of Mexico. Returning, 
Father Thomas referred to Mexico as a Museum of Franciscan Art... . The 
Capuchin Commissariat of St. Louis in Canada was raised to the rank of a 
province in the autumn of 1942; and the Very Reverend Marie-Louis de 
Ritord was made the first minister provincial. The foundations for the new 
province were laid when French Capuchins came to Canada in 1890 to 
establish a refuge for their brethren in France who were threatened with 
expulsion, and in 1910 began to admit Canadian applicants to their ranks. 
The Belgian Capuchins also have several friaries in Canada. ... Because of 
the difficulty of communicating with Rome, Very Reverend Benno Aichinger, 
O. F. M. Cap., Ex-Definitor General and Ex-Provincial of St. Joseph Province, 
has been appointed Commissary General of the Capuchins in the United 
States and Canada. His councillors are the Very Reverend Claude Vogel, 
Provincial of St. Augustine Province and former Secretary of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, and the Very Reverend Marie-Louis de Ritord of 
Canada. ... The library of Capuchin College, Brookland, D. C., has acquired 
a Latin catechism printed in Rome about 1492; it is one of four or five copies 
in existence.... The library of St. Augustine Capuchin Friary in Pittsburgh 
has come into the possession of a ‘confessional’ written by St. Antonine of 
Florence and printed at Strassburg in 1490. ... The Archbishop of New York 
has presented to Friedsam Memorial Library, St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., a genuine page of the Gutenberg Bible. 


Articles 


Noteworthy articles by friars in non-Franciscan periodicals include the 
following: “Spirit and Life,” by Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., S. T. D., 
Lect. Gen. S. S., in Lhe Catholic Biblical Quarterly, January, 1943, pp. 6-16. 
It is the President’s Address to the Catholic Biblical Association at the closing 
session of its annual meeting held in Cleveland, September 2, 1942. The 
three points of this excellent paper are based on the statement of Alexander 
of Hales, who defines “Doctrina sacra” as being ‘‘a Deo, de Deo, et ductiva 
ad Deum.’’... “Irish Franciscan Libraries of the Past,” in Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, September, 1942, pp. 215-228; and “The Franciscan Library, 
Merchants’ Quay, Dublin,” in Journal of the Library Association of Ireland, 
September, 1942, pp. 29-37. Both are from the pen of Father Canice 
Mooney, O. F. M., M. A., B. Ph. (Louvain), and both are of great interest 
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and value, particularly to librarians and those who are engaged in research 
work. ... The twelfth instalment of “Pastoral Musings,” by Father Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., concluded this series in Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, September, 1942, pp. 1106-1115. In the following number of this 
review, October, 1942, the same author commenced a new series of articles 
entitled “The New Dispensation.” . .. Though they appeared in a newspaper, 
the Pittsburgh Catholic, two articles by Father John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. 
Cap., are not merely of ephemeral value but important historical contribu- 
tions. “Catholics in the Caucasus,” in the issues of August 20 and 27, 1942, 
presents an account of the work of Capuchins in Georgia from 1661 to 1845. 
“Capuchin Missions in North Africa,” in the issue of December 24, 1942, 
stresses Capuchin missionary work in Tunisia from 1624 to 1892, and con- 
cludes with the story of the conversion of John Howard Payne, author of 
Home, Sweet Home, by a Capuchin missionary in the hospital established by 
the Most Reverend Fidelis Sutter, Capuchin Bishop in Tunisia. In Social 
Justice Review, another article by the same author tells the life story of 
Andrew Kloman, founder of the Carnegie Steel Company, who belonged to 
the Capuchin parish of St. Augustine in Pittsburgh and died in his home, 
half a block from the friary. 


Periodicals 


Almanach de S. Frangois, 1943, is an attractive and profusely illustrated 
French annual published by the Franciscans in Canada, consisting of 80 pages 
and costing only 25 sous. Other periodicals published by the Franciscans 
of Canada, and listed on the cover of the Almanach, are: La Vie des 
Communautés Religieuses, La Revue Franciscaine, Les Missions Franciscaines, 
La Famille — L’Educateur, Culture, The Franciscan Review; all except the 
last mentioned are in the French language. 

Revista Eclestastica Brasileira is a quarterly review for priests, written in 
the Portuguese language and edited by Father Thomas Borgmeier, O. F. M., 
of the Franciscan Friary at Petrdépolis, in the state of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
It is both scholarly and comprehensive. The pages of the September, 1942, 
number (which is the third number of the second year) are numbered 569 
to 824. Not only Franciscans, but also members of other religious orders 
and of the secular clergy are among its contributors. The Bibliography pre- 
sented on the last pages contains several references to Franciscan Studies, 
Old and New Series, Testimonials from the Archbishop of Mexico, and the 
Bishops of Tehuantepec, Mexico, of Matagalpa, Nicaragua, and of Paracatd, 
Minas, Brazil, are given on pp. 709-710. ... Incidentally, it will be a matter 
of no little surprise for many to learn that there are 89 dioceses in Brazil 
alone, and no less than 198 in all of South America (cf. Edwin Ryan, The 
Church in the South American Republics [Bruce, Milwaukee, 1932], pp. 
102-109). 


Father. Thomas Borgmeier, O. F. M., is also editor of a scientific review 
which has gained international fame, Revista de Entomologia, published three 
times a year at Convento S. Antonio, Largo de Carioca, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Even a cursory perusal will show that it is an indispensable periodical publi- 
cation for all who are interested in the science of insects, particularly neo- 
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tropical fauna. Number 1-2 of volume 13 (August, 1942) has 224 pages, 
containing twelve scholarly articles (nine in English and three in Portuguese), 
besides communications and a comprehensive bibliography. The H. W. St. 
John and Company, 18 Pearl St., New York, N. Y., are the agents for this 
review in the United States. 


Other Franciscan periodical publications which have come to the editor s 
desk are literary productions of young friars in Franciscan seminaries: 
Albores Seraficos; Ensayos; Resurgimiento; D. S. P. A. Report; Round Table 
of Franciscan Research; Troubadour. The various articles which they offer 
are all excellent; but, since we cannot list them all, we shall select one title 
from each. Albores Seraficos, a quarterly now in its fourth year, is issued by 
the clerics of the Mexican Province of the Holy Gospel at Roger Bacon 
College, El Paso, Texas. The Spring, 1942, number has an article by Frater 
Juan Escobar, O. F. M., entitled: ‘La Devocion al Sagrada Corazon segun 
San Buenaventura.” ... Ensayos, a quarterly in its first year, is published by 
the clerics of the Franciscan Province of Michoacan, at St. Anthony’s 
Seminary, El Paso, Texas. One of the articles in the October-December 
number, 1942, is “La Doctrina de la Inmaculada Concepcién” by Frater 
Cristobal Mireles, O. F. M....Resurgimiento, still in its first year, appears 
every four months and is the work of the clerics of the Franciscan Province 
of Jalisco at Scotus College, Hebbronville, Texas. To the September- 
December, 1942, number, Frater Juan José Bailén, O. F.M., contributes 
“Algo sobre la Vida y Obras del Vble. Juan Duns Escoto.”... The 
D.S.P.A. Report, an annual in its sixth year, is prepared by the philosophy 
students of the Sacred Heart Province at Our Lady of Angels Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The topic, ‘Historical Development of Philosophy and 
Science and Their Correlation,” discussed by several writers, constitutes the 
main part of the 1942 issue.... Round Table of Franciscan Research, in its 
eighth year, is published by the clerics of the Capuchin Province of St. 
Joseph at St. Anthony Seminary, Marathon, Wisconsin. The November, 1942, 
number contains an article on “Duns Scotus and Capuchin Studies” by Frater 
Warren Schmidbauer.... Troubadour, in its sixth year, is a quarterly put 
out by the theology students at St. Joseph Seminary, Teutopolis, Illinois, 
Franciscan Province of the Sacred Heart. As in past years, it presents study- 
club outlines or inquiries on the Third Order: “Inquiry I, Founding a 
Fraternity,’ is in the October, 1942, issue; “Inquiry II, Investiture and 
Profession,” and “Inquiry III, The Novitiate,’ are in the Christmas, 1942, 
number. These two numbers also contain an English translation of the old 
Third Order Rule. 


Pamphlets 


Father Marcellus Manzo, O. F. M. Cap., Ph. D., of Our Lady of Sorrows 
Friary, New York City, is the author of a 23-page booklet on the Third Order, 
entitled San Francesco Ti Chiama....A short biography of the modern 
Franciscan Tertiary, Contardo Ferrini, whose beatification cause has just been 
completed, will be found in the 20-page pamphlet of St. Anthony Guild Press 
entitled Contardo Ferrini, A Modern Hero of the Faith....The story of the 
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Franciscan martyrs of the Boxer Persecution in China, whose beatification 
has likewise been assured, is presented in a 54-page pamphlet, Missionary 
Martyrs, published in 1937 by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, North 
Providence, R. I. (Cf. also an article on these martyrs in Franciscan Herald 
and Forum, February, 1943, pp. 44-46.) ... Saint Francis Solano, Apostle of 
Argentina and Peru (St. Anthony Guild Press) is a timely English adaptation 
by Father Marion Habig, O. F.M., of a recent German biography of this 
great American saint and missionary by the well-known historian, Father 
Otto Maas, O. F.M....“A short course of theology for the ordinary lay- 
man” well describes a series of six pamphlets by Father Sebastian Weber, 
O. F. M. Conv., published by St. Anthony’s Guild. The titles are: Butcher, 
Baker, Candlestickmaker — and Christ; Complete Religion; The Divine Art 
of Living; The Inside Story of God; The Mystery Inside Catholic Churches; 
Superman and the Sacrament of Confwmation.... Three other well-written 
pamphlets, published by St. Anthony’s Guild, are: Saint Francis, Lover of 
the Christ-Child, by Father Alexander Wyse, O.F.M.; Our Dead, by 
Father Isidore O’Brien, O. F.M.; and The Last Supper Every Day, by 
Father Valentine Long, O. F.M. Accurate historians will not agree with the 
latter that the one great event which he mentions is the only one which “has 
beaten the rule’; he himself calls attention to numerous other events which 
did not “pass away, and gradually their influence with them.” ... There are 
some “educated persons” who disregard pamphlet literature and believe that 
books alone are worthy of their attention. The pamphlets mentioned are 
proof that they are missing much that is worth while. 


Books 

The Better Life (Joseph F. Wagner, 1943, 260 pages), by Fr. Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., discusses the doctrinal essence of Tertiarism, and 
is the first book of its kind. It is a revised edition of ‘Theology and 
Tertiarism,” a series of articles which appeared in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum, August, 1940, to May, 1942. Translations of the work into five 
foreign languages have been undertaken; and Latin sermon outlines based 
upon it have been published in Tertzus Ordo.... Praying with the Poverello 
(Frederick Pustet Co., 1943, 210 pages), by Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, 
S.N. D., paraphrases the Prayer for Peace ascribed to St. Francis of Assisi.... 
The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of John Duns 
Scotus, by Father Cyril Shircel, O. F.M., Ph. D., is a doctoral dissertation 
presented to the faculty of the Catholic University of America... . Father 
Mark Kennedy, O. F. M., is the author of the Commentary on St. Matthew’s 
Gospel in the companion volume of the revised New Testament, A 
Commentary on the New Testament (William H. Sadlier, Inc., New York). 
... Father Claude Kean, O. F.M., professor of music at St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., has prepared two male voice arrangements 
which have been published, and three more which will be published soon by 
the G. Schirmer Publishing Co... . Trials and Triumphs (Longfellow Press, 
New York, 1942, 116 pages), by Msgr. J. J. Burke, is best described by the 
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subtitle: the Story of the difficulties, sorrows, and sufferings of the Sisters 
of the Third Order of St. Francis of Peoria....A triumph of the arts of 
the printer and the bookbinder is the new edition of the Méssale Romano- 
Seraphicum, published by St. Anthony Guild Press in January, 1943. All 
new feasts are in their proper place, except one Mass, recently issued, which 
will be found at the end. Altar missals usually are very heavy; this one is 
remarkably light....St. Anthony's Guild has also published a Franciscan 
Supplement to the Daily Missal, Containing Those Parts Proper to the 
Roman-Seraphic Missal (prayerbook size, 384 pages). The pages are 
divided into two columns, one having the Latin text and the other giving a 
good English translation. An excellent feature is the brief explanation of 
the feast, or short biography of the saint whose feast is celebrated, which 
introduces each Mass....The National Catholic Almanac (St. Anthony 
Guild Press) has been improved from year to year, so that now there is little 
left to criticize. The 1943 issue has 800 pages packed with useful informa- 
tion; it can be had with paper covers or bound as a book. The list of 
Catholic authors which appeared in former issues was more complete than 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, which has been substituted. Unless 
the Gallery’s Board of Governors “‘elects’’ an author, his name is not men- 
tioned, though he may have written more than a half dozen Catholic books ; 
while others who have written far less, or little that is Catholic, or even 
books which can hardly be called truly Catholic are advertised as Living 
Catholic Authors. Of the Friars Minor in the whole world who are authors, 
only four Franciscans (Fathers A. Gemelli of Italy, V. Long, M. Poppy, 
and F. B. Steck) and two Capuchins (Fathers James of Ireland, and F. 
Kirsch) are listed as members; and two more Franciscans (Fathers A. Chavez 
and I. O’Brien) have been added. This is not fair to the others. More just 
is the Guide to Catholic Literature and the several series of The Book of 
Catholic Authors, published by W. Romig and Company, Detroit. 


Radio 


Father Cyprian Truss, O. F. M. Cap., on January 8, 1943, began a series 
of radio programs over WWRL in Woodside, Long Island. Entitled “From 
the Pilot’s Seat,” they were scheduled for Fridays from 10:45 till 11 P. M. 
Father Cyprian, an English Capuchin of St. Francis Friary, Providence, R. I., 
is known as a preacher and lecturer in the New York area. In the first 
World War he served as a pilot in the R. A. F. After the war he taught in 
a Jesuit college at Liverpool for four years, and then joined the Capuchins. 
He studied in England and Rome, and was a Lector of Philosophy at Olton, 
Birmingham, before coming to the United States seven years ago....On 
Columbus Day a special broadcast in honor of Christopher Columbus, under 
the auspices of the Olean Council, Knights of Columbus, was given over 
station WHDL. It consisted of a play written by Father Aubert A. Reilly, 
O.F.M., of the English Department of St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., and directed by Father Claude Kean, O. F.M....In 
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September, 1942, the Catholic Evidence Guild of St. Francis commenced its 
second ten-months series of weekly broadcasts over station KSAL, Salina, 
Kansas. The speakers are members of the Capuchin order and the diocesan 
clergy. The series of the current year deals with the dogmatic teaching of 
the Church. In addition to the addresses and musical numbers, the Guild 
offers a number of dramatizations of Christian truths. These dramatic sketches 
are prepared by the clerics of St. Fidelis Seminary, Victoria, Kansas, and are 
presented on the air by Marymount College of Salina. Soon after his coming 
to the diocese, the Most Reverend Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Concordia, 
incorporated the Guild into the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine and 
appointed Father Edwin Dorzweiler, O. F. M. Cap., director of its activities. 


Colleges 


Because of the present emergency, St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., introduced a change of policy at the opening of the 
present school year, permitting women to attend day classes. In the past the 
attendance of women had been restricted to night or extension classes. .. . On 
November 2, 1942, the College began to offer Free War Training Courses, 
designed primarily for those employed in war industries. Over 200 students 
have been enrolled in these classes. ... By the end of 1942, the faculty of the 
College had eight of its members in the Army and Navy Chaplain Corps. 

An institution that occupies a unique place in the field of Franciscan 
educational activity in America is St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas. This institution, which is one of the few Catholic, essen- 
tially military schools in the country, was recently purchased by the Capuchin 
Fathers from the Most Reverend Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Concordia, at the 
price of $300,000. The school, which is modern in every detail and possesses 
all up-to-date equipment, was opened in 1931 under the sponsorship of the 
Most Reverend Francis J. Tief, then Bishop of Concordia, and was staffed 
by Fathers of the Pennsylvania Province of Capuchins. Military training was 
its chief feature from the beginning; and the institution progressed to the 
extent that in 1935 it was recognized by the United States Government as 
an R.O.T.C. training center. At the present time the enrolment numbers 
285 cadets in senior high school and junior college, 150 of whom are 
boarders and the remainder, day students. The military training is under the 
direction of two United States Army officers, who supervise the military 
instruction. The cadets wear the uniform throughout the day and are subject 
to military discipline in all phases of their schedule. At the successful com- 
pletion of four years of such training the cadets receive the commission of 
Second Lieutenants in the United States Army Reserve Corps. Many of these 
Reserve officers have been called to service and are active on numerous battle 
fronts. A recent survey shows that the school has given to the Armed 
Services 210 men, among whom are 3 Lieutenant Colonels, 1 Major, 2 
Chaplains, 1 Captain, 57 Lieutenants, and 14 Sergeants. Besides offering: a 
thorough course in military training, the Capuchin Fathers also include in 
their curriculum courses in pre-engineering, pre-medicine, and pre-law, Cadets 
aspiring to the priesthood receive special attention. The school includes among 
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its alumni quite a number of priests, both secular and religious. Both senior- 
high-school and junior-college departments are fully accredited. 


* * * 


Of the three papers mentioned in a note of the Table of Contents of the 
1942 Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference (Franciscan Studies, 
XXIII, 319), only one, “The Spirit of Franciscan Philosophy” by Father 
Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., has been printed thus far (Franciscan Studies, 
XXIII, 217-237). The other two will appear in an early number. Their 
correct titles and authors are: “Saint Bonaventure, Defender of Christian 
Wisdom” by Father Patrick Robert, O. F. M., and ‘The Primacy of Charity 
in Franciscan Theology’ by Father Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Addresses and Sermons, 1938-1942. By Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. (Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. Pp. xit+404. Index of Names, Index of 
Places and Topics.) 


This work is the second volume of addresses published by the Apostolic 
Delegate, his first series of lectures appearing in 1938. As in the former 
volume, the number of talks and the variety of subject matter treated, disclose 
the industry and zealous piety of the Most Reverend author, 


A rapid glance at the Index of Topics reveals the speaker's amazing 
theological erudition, and a perusal of the speeches themselves deepens this 
impression. The Archbishop has at his tongue’s end both the history of the 
Church Universal and that of the American Church. The historical narratives 
contained in Addresses and Sermons ate, of course, necessarily brief, but the 
details selected for each account indicate thorough information. The history 
of about twenty dioceses in the United States is described in as many lectures, 
pertinent incidents making an appealing description in each case. However, 
the prelate author not only displays a knowledge of the past; his quotations 
from the sermons of Pope Pius XII, when a Cardinal (p. 39), as well as such 
references as the one to Castafieda’s description of the labors of the 
Dominicans in Texas (p. 270), show his acquaintance with current literature. 
There are not many footnotes. The Apostolic Delegate has made his learning 
a part of himself. 


Those readers who have been in Rome will thank the Archbishop for his 
talk on Vatican City, refreshing their memories, as he does, and telling them 
many things they never knew about the Vatican and St. Peter’s. The Women’s 
Club of Clarke County, Va., to whom the speech was delivered, must have 
been sitting on the edges of their chairs before the Delegate finished. The 
contents comprise a short résumé of the history of the temporal power of 
the Papacy, and a description of the most interesting things about St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican. The Most Reverend author’s information is as varied and 
colorful as the place he describes. 


The knowledge of the author is not confined to books. Here and there 
throughout the work one sees flashes of his knowledge of life. This is 
especially evident in his address at Louisville, Ky. (pp. 16-23). The im- 
pression made on the reader is that the lecturer's acquaintance with the 
Southern Protestant’s state of mind is as definite and actual as that of a 
parish priest who has labored for years in the South. 


The absence of the elements of the oratorical style, of the tricks of the 
veteran platform artist, like the use of the question, of the imperative mood, 
of the exclamation, of parallel construction, is very noticeable throughout. 
The author allows his dignity as representative of the Holy See, and the 
theological, religious, and historical importance of his topic, to speak for 
themselves. His speech is just God’s word stated by an authentic medium in 
a pleasant and holy manner. The mental breadth of the Apostolic Delegate 
is displayed in this volume by the fact that, though he comes to us from a 
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Latin country, and is accustomed to a florid style of oratory, he has com- 
pletely understood and adopted the American form of eloquence. His is the 
quiet, intense, and friendly mood of the American speaker, whose very 
restraint heightens the conviction of reality. If W. J. Bryan was correct when 
he said that ‘eloquence is the speech of the man who knows what he is 
talking about, 46) means what he says,’ the Apostolic Delegate is very 
eloquent. He speaks with the grave kindliness of a father addressing his 
children, knowing that what comes from the heart goes to the heart. 


One of the best forms of art is that which represents arrested action. The 
action is so vividly represented that one expects to see it continued; even as 
the one who looks intently at an artistic representation imagines that it is 
moving. For the same reason the best books are those which describe life as 
living, most interesting being the glimpses of the lives of the authors them- 
selves. The present book has the appeal of presenting a sort of cross-section 
of a busy and holy life. Following the Archbishop on his travels as he criss- 
crosses the country to speak at various places, realizing the great amount of 
time that was consumed in just traveling, noticing how well prepared the 
addresses are, and remembering that public speaking forms only a small 
part of an Apostolic Delegate’s life — with all this in mind, the reader feels 
like one who peers into a half-lit room and sees a saint at his prayers. 


The author’s ability to rise to an occasion is phenomenal. The occasions 
were most varied, running the gamut of ecclesiastical and religious functions 
and gatherings, from the installation of archbishops to meetings of alumni. 
Yet the reader always feels that the speaker has said just what should have 
been said in a pleasant, interesting, and straightforward manner. The book 
is an exemplification of Dupanloup’s rule that “the first element of per- 
suasive speech is the proper choice of the subject to be treated.” 


Perhaps the Union of Church and State will always remain an ideal. 
Perhaps it will never be possible to feel the benign influence of the Holy 
See on civil government exerted through the use of the indirect power, But 
if we can never have the City of God on earth through a union of the spiritual 
and temporal governments, one of the best ways of preventing a separation 
of God and Country is to have an articulate Apostolic Delegate publish books 
like Addresses and Sermons, interpreting the will of the Holy Father in a 
readable volume. 


MarTIN J. McCasg, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Brookland, D. C. 


A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels. By Stephen J. Hartdegen, 
O. F.M., S.Scr.L. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
xxvili+ 224.) 

The life of Christ, as told in the simple language of the four Gospels, is 

a grand introduction to the history of the Catholic Church. It is, however, 

definitely more than this, for it is not only the life of the divine Founder of 

the Church, but it is the very heart and center of the vast treasure that 
theologians call the deposit of faith. It is, indeed, part of the Church herself. 
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To know the source of the divine life which ever pulsates in the Church, is to 
understand and appreciate better the entire spiritual structure of the Church, 
its harmony and beauty and its application to the individual as well as to 
society. 

In the trinity of man’s relation to God, to know, love, and serve Him, 
the life of Christ is the mirror of our divine Model, whose contemplation 
leads to union with God culminating in the Beatific Vision. Consequently, 
there is no study which will lead us more efficaciously to our sublime goal 
than the study of the four Gospels. For this study, Father Stephen J. 
Hartdegen’s A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels is particularly well 
adapted. Using the newly revised text of the Challoner-Rheims Version of 
the New Testament, he places parallel texts of the four Gospels side by side 
in chronological order, and as far as possible he mentions the approximate 
month and year of each event in a footnote. The Gospel narrative is divided 
into eight parts with a Prologue and an Epilogue, and each part is divided 
into chapters, bearing clearly-defined titles and subtitles for the various sub- 
divisions and episodes, All this makes for easy observation and comparison 
even for the casual reader. 

The book is well adapted also for a more scientific study of the life of 
Christ. The major problems, such as the date of Christ’s birth, the duration 
of His public ministry, and the day and year of His death, are briefly out- 
lined with pertinent references. A general bibliography, a table of contem- 
poraneous events in Jewish, Syrian, and Roman history, and several colored 
maps make the book ideal for the seminary course or for laymen’s study clubs. 

The arrangement of the work, moreover, will certainly appeal to preachers 
and busy pastors. The general index will enable them to find not only their 
favorite passages but also the related passages and other pertinent material. 

In my opinion every priest should keep this work close to his armchair, 
so that each day, if only for a few minutes, he may read and ponder devoutly 
the ever-living story of the God-Man: “If anyone thirst, let him come to me 
and drink. He who believes in me, as the Scripture says, ‘From within him 
there shall flow rivers of living water’”’ (John 7:37, 38). 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary’s Monastery, 
Herman, Pa. 


The Metaphysical Relation between Person and Liberty, and Its Application 
to Historical Liberalism and Totalitarianism. (A Dissertation Submitted 
to the Faculty of the School of Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy.) By Rudolf John Harvey, O.F.M., M.A. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 
Pp. xi+207). 

This is a valuable study, demonstrating in the very unfolding of its 
theme, the deep, organic connection between metaphysical thought and great 
movements of history. To discuss the metaphysics of Person and Liberty in 
concrete application to Liberalism and Totalitarianism is to reaffirm the 
undeniable but unfashionable truth that mankind always pays for its meta- 
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physical aberrations in pain and tears, that to violate or ignore the nature of 
reality is to expose oneself to its natural vengeance . The uncritical, who are 
content to dismiss metaphysics as unsubstantial speculation, will be irked by 
the cogent reminder contained in these pages. It will likewise displease those 
who have withdrawn into the Ivory Tower and disdain to soil the white 
garments of their “philosophy” by contact with life. In its large lines and 
on the example of a contemporary conflict, this book illustrates how fatal is 
the artificial divorce of Theory and Life. In this it does a most timely service. 

The book falls logically into three large sections. First, Historical 
Liberalism and Totalitarianism are factually examined and carefully analyzed 
according to the philosophical, political, and economic aspects and impli- 
cations. Secondly, the metaphysical principles are elaborated by force of 
which the concrete historical developments, called Historical Liberalism and 
Totalitarianism, can be fairly judged. It is shown that the nucleus of 
Liberalism is a falsely narrow and superficial concept of Human Liberty, 
postulated on the basis of a more or less implicit denial of the rational 
nature of man, in a word, on a denial of Personality. Consequently, human 
society is deprived of its proper dignity and purpose, and public authority 
retains but a negative and ever-waning function; the harmonious balance of 
individual and society is destroyed by overweighting in favor of the indi- 
vidual; and in the economic order rugged individualism and an irresponsible 
laissez-faire logically prevail. The breakdown of the true metaphysical struc- 
ture expresses itself historically in social disintegration and conflict. The 
result, logically predictable and historically verified, is chaos — the destruction 
of the Common Good. Personality, Liberty, Common Good — these are the 
hard knots of the tangled Liberalistic skein. 


The abyss of Totalitarianism calls to the abyss of Liberalism. Totalitarianism 
postulates a mythical Liberty, jealously kept in trust by the State, and, in its 
various forms, tyrannically subjugates the person to the so-called program of 
the collective; this system in its own way also involves a practical denial of 
human Personality. As a consequence, the true Common Good, politically and 
economically, is superseded by the subhuman program of a clique, brazenly 
put forth as the Will of the People or Race. Again, the crucial concepts are 
Personality, Liberty, Common Good. Hence, as valid principles of criticism 
the true concepts of Personality, Liberty, and Common Good are determined 
and explained. 


The third section of this dissertation applies these principles of criticism 
to historical’ Liberalism and Totalitarianism and effectively invalidates the 
utopian or messianic pretensions of either system. 


Let this summary of the contents of the book serve as a declaration of its 
solid value and timeliness. In its broad lines, the logical development com- 
mends itself to the mind. Within the separate sections, one misses somewhat 
the firmly-knit, logical progression, receives the impression of aphorisms and 
insights, strung together somewhat loosely. Also a certain sense of the repe- 
titious must be recorded. The description of Liberalism and Totalitarianism 
from utterances made by the respective protagonists seems just and ample. 
References to the works of the Angelic Doctor in elucidation of the common- 
sense principles of criticism are exhaustive enough to open to our gaze the 
breadth of the mind of Aquinas and his grasp of real issues involved in the 
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present conflict. The critique is more concerned with the sins of Liberalism 
and Totalitarianism than with the germs of truly human ideals which pulse 
feebly at the heart of these half-fashioned philosophies. Too, one may regret 
the easy, uncritical equation of Thomism and Scholasticism (p. vi, p. ix, 
p. 66). Scholasticism is too rich and varied a thing to be identified with one 
system, The variety of medieval philosophy alone is a refutation of such 
exclusivism. 


The comparison of Plato with Aristotle (p. vii) argues inexact historical 
information. It is difficult to overlook entirely the occasional, uncritical 
generalizations into which the author is run by his rhetoric, as for example 
(pp. viii-ix), when it is said of Thomism that, “Alone of its kind, it teaches 
the nobility of the human spirit with its capacity to receive the vision of God. 
Alone of its kind, it teaches that Truth is a Christian thing, that the facts of 
economics” etc. etc. Is there no other theistic philosophy which recognizes 
as well as Thomism the nobility of the spirit of man? Is Thomism so very 
“unique in contradicting the policies of modernity which were sown in the 
foolishness of denying God and which are now reaping the foolishness of 
denying Man” (p. ix) ? 

The documentary proof for the author’s interpretation of Italian Fascism 
seems somewhat weak. It does not sufficiently take into account the fact that 
Mussolini’s utterances reveal a development and modification of thought over 
the years — which fact in itself poses a separate, knotty problem; that, in his 
case, as in the case of Nietzsche, regard must be had for a certain rhetorical or 
oratorical exaggeration of expression, which has the conscious purpose of 
shaking the souls of men out of complacent liberalistic lethargy. Relatively 
recent action of the Italian régime may well confirm the author’s general 
estimate, but the evidence adduced by him will not be wholly convincing to 
those who at first hand have experienced the notable differences between 
Italian and German totalitarianism. 


Page 68, line 1, seems to contain a misprint or omission that confuses 
the meaning of the definition of Substance, or else the formulation itself is 
open to misunderstanding. Perhaps the last part of the definition should be 
amended to read “... mot as in a subject of inhesion,” or more simply, 
““.,.as a subject of inhesion.” 

The whole is a difficult piece of work intelligently and successfully per- 
formed. Perhaps the best portions are those devoted to an analysis of 
Liberalism and Totalitarianism. 

PaciFic L. Hue, O. F. M. 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


Logica in Usum Scholarum. Auctore Gerard Esser, S.V.D. (Typis Domus 
Missionum ad St. Mariam, Techny, Ill. Pp. xvi+247.) 


This new textbook of Logic follows the customary arrangement of our 
neo-scholastic textbooks, though a considerable space is devoted to non-formal 
syllogisms, to demonstration, and to methodology. On many occasions the 
author tries to get in contact with modern ideas, to insert them, or to elim- 
inate them. This certainly augments the value of this primer in Logic. 
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In spite of all this, the present reviewer finds himself at a loss in regard 
to a just appreciation of this book. For to criticize it severely, as he is inclined 
to do, seems to be unjust. Father Esser has accumulated on more than two 
hundred pages the fruits of considerable reading, mostly, however, of neo- 
scholastic works on logic. Thus he presents a handy Latin textbook of that 
course in logic which is commonly taught in our Seminaries, and as such it 
may be welcomed by teachers who want a separate Latin textbook. But the 
present reviewer cannot recommend the so-called neo-scholastic logic, of 
which Father Esser’s textbook is a typical representative. For it is a fact 
that this so-called neo-scholastic logic is neither new nor Scholastic. It 
could be both, if only neo-scholastics would be more faithful to their 
Aristotelean and Scholastic tradition and more open-minded for modern 
developments of logic. The textbooks of our seminaries are still in the men- 
tality of seventeenth-to-nineteenth-century Scholasticism. 


For this, a summary proof may be sufficient: (1) The rationalistic period 
has “enriched” our textbooks with their intolerable burden of psychological, 
epistemological, and methodological accessories in which the real classical 
logic is almost drowned. (2) A clear distinction between logic as formal 
science and metaphysics as the first real science is usually blurred. (3) The 
treatment of modal syllogisms which are so important for our theology is 
usually relegated to a small appendix to the categorical syllogisms ‘‘de inesse.”’ 
(4) The originally rationalistic and deterministic principle of sufficient reason 
which never invaded classic Scholasticism is still haunting the neo-scholastic 
ground, 


To everyone who is still obsessed by this ‘‘first’’ principle we recommend 
the reading of Jos. De Vries, S. J., ‘““Geschichtliches zum Streit um dei meta- 
physischen Prinzipien” (Scholastik, VI (1931), 196-221). The pure logic 
of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Scholastics who developed the 
Aristotelean ideal of formality, has almost vanished from the field of our 
neo-scholastic logic, and we are exposing our ‘‘Ars artium’”’ to the mockery 
of modern logicians who to a certain extent are more Aristotelean than we 
are, though, of course, this does not mean that they are Aristoteleans. 


To regain our scholastic logic it would be necessary to start with a clear 
notion of formality, to place syllogistics in the center and even at the begin- 
ning of our course and conclude with a theory of demonstration or of 
Aristotelean axiomatics. If this were done, we would be surprised to find 
ourselves in a condition of fruitful discussion of modern logic. As things 
stand now, we are completely helpless. 


Some remarks may be added concerning the ‘Index librorum qui in rebus 
logicis utiliter consuluntur.” Under “Thomas Aquinas, St.,” the Summa 
logicae is enumerated as one of the works. It is, however, non-authentic as 
are several others. The relatively excellent logic of Maritain is not listed, 
nor the textbook of Zacharias Van de Woestijne, O. F. M., though several 
other books without much, if any, bearing on logics are recommended. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Conspectus Cosmologiae. Auctore J. A. McWilliams, S.J., Professore in 
Universitate Sti. Ludovici. (Typis The Modern Schoolman, St. Louis, : 
Mo, Editio altera.) 


This is the second edition (July, 1942) of a work copyrighted by Father 
McWilliams in 1937. This Latin text is an abbreviation (69 pages) of the 
author’s well-known English work, Cosmology. Brevity has been achieved by 
the omission of parts of the Arguments and Objections found in the larger 
English work. This Conspectus is virtually a Latin version of Cosmology, 
chapter for chapter. Since Father McWilliams’ Cosmology is one of the out- 
standing works in Cosmology — up-to-date in method and content — those 
who wish or need a Latin text in this field will appreciate Comspectus 
Cosmologiae. 


BERTRAND J. CAMPBELL, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Homiletic Hints. By Albert H. Dolan, O. Carm. (Englewood, N. J.: The 
Carmelite Press, 1942. Pp. 71.) 


Father Dolan has written this little work for seminarians and young 
priests. Perhaps its best recommendation is the fact that it contains nothing 
new, but it does summarize a wealth of practical and common-sense principles, 
which most preachers think they know but frequently violate. The brevity of 
the book will appeal to the priest who has the good-will, but lacks the time, 
to devote to a systematic checkup on his preaching. 


Since the scope of this book is strictly homiletic, it is unfair to expect 
some hints on voice culture. Yet it is this phase of the homiletic course which 
is often seriously neglected in our seminaries. The principles of the physical 
improvement of the voice, of the care of the voice and of the use of the 
voice ate very important for priests, young and old; nevertheless, to judge 
from results, these principles are widely overlooked. How many priests, for 
instance, know how to condition their voices for the precious weekly sermon 
given before breakfast on Sunday morning? Some helpful hints are certainly 
needed here. While Father Dolan’s book will probably do much good in 
matters strictly homiletic, it is to be hoped that we will not have long to wait 
for a companion book of hints on sacerdotal voice culture. 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Mary's Monastery, 
Herman, Pa. 


Essays on Catholic Education in the United States. Edited by Roy J. Deferrari, 
Ph.D.,LL.D. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University Press, 
“1942. Pp. xi+556.) 


This is a companion and supplementary volume to Vital Problems of 
Catholic Education in the United States, which contains the “Jubilee Lectures 
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on Catholic Education” given in the Summer Session of 1939 at the Catholic 
University of America. 

These essays are grouped under the following headings: Fundamental 
Principles, Divisions of the Educational System, Professional Schools, Some 
Special Fields, and Catholic Education within Special Groups. Of the twenty- 
seven contributors to this collection, eleven are members of the teaching staff 
of the Catholic University of America. 

The historical aspect of their particular subject is strongly emphasized by 
most of the writers. Since they worked independently of one another, there 
is a certain amount of overlapping and repetition. Unless ‘Fundamental 
Principles” be taken in a very wide sense, the two excellent papers on 
“Organization of the Diocesan School System’ and on “Education to 
Patriotism” hardly belong under this title. But this is merely a matter of 
classification, and does not in the least reduce the importance or the value 
of the book. 

The topics discussed are a fair sampling of Catholic educational problems 
and questions. The authors give a good picture of the past (in most cases a 
most glorious history), but they likewise express themselves frankly regarding 
the present status of Catholic education in the United States, point out its 
weaknesses, and indicate remedies and improvements. Their healthy criticism 
strikes the reader as both inspirational and encouraging. 

Several essays touch rather sore spots in our Catholic school system, for 
example the education of the handicapped, the feeble-minded, the Negroes, 
the blind, and the deaf. Fewer than three hundred thousand out of the 
thirteen million Negroes of this land are Catholics today, whereas there were 
about five hundred thousand Catholic Negroes in the South in 1860. Have 
we done our duty towards this race? Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has 
confessed his special affection for the Negro people dwelling among us, 
and has stated that he considers work done among them inspired by heaven. 
He has told us that the Negroes need special care and comfort in the field 
of religion and education, and that they are very deserving of it (Sertum 
Laetitiae, 14). 

There is room for an authoritative reference work on Catholic Education 
in English on the shelves of our libraries and reading places. It would help 
to “‘sell our schools’ to the American public and create a better understanding 
of our endeavors and the sacrifices of our people. God only knows when we 
shall be obliged to defend our Catholic schools as in the days of the Michigan 
and Oregon campaigns. Despite the war, in which Catholics are certainly 
doing their part nobly, the existence of the Catholic schools in England is 
being endangered at this present moment. We must not wait until the fight 
against our schools breaks out anew; we must prepare for the attack now. 

Perhaps these two volumes from the Catholic University Press will be 
the beginning of an encyclopedia of Catholic Education, or a series of hand- 
books of ready information on the subject, which may at the same time serve 
as an arsenal of Christian educational democracy. 


SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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College and University Library Consolidations. By Mildred Hawksworth 
Lowell, (Eugene, Oregon: Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
1942. Pp. vii+136. Paper.) 


When the New England Deposit Library in Boston began its codperative 
service on March 2, 1942, it brought into actual practice an idea which had 
been considered by librarians for several decades. More than thirty years ago 
(in 1909) “‘Codrdination or Methods on Codperation’” was selected as the 
theme of the annual Conference of the American Library Association. Yet, 
little was actually done about the idea until recent years. Competition between 
libraries rather than codperative planning has been the rule during the past. 
But today a new codperative spirit has inspired librarians, as is clearly evident 
from this study. 

The author attributes this growing trend towards codperation to several 
factors, among them the following: (1) The increasing magnitude of the 
world of print has become such, that no single library can begin to supply 
all the research materials needed by scholars and scientists. (2) The librarian’s 
sense of responsibility for meeting research needs has changed from purely 
local concern to regional and national scope. (3) The destruction of famous 
scholarly libraries in China and Europe, and the effect of the war on the book 
market, make it impetative for American libraries to preserve the recorded 
knowledge of the world. (4) Financial difficulties, which libraries faced 
during the depression, and are still encountering during the current defense 
efforts, have forced them to consider means other than purchase to supply 
necessary research materials. 


After briefly tracing the history of the codperative movement and the 
factors which have helped to bring it to the fore, the author sketches the 
main features, the trends, and the developments of library codperation as it 
relates to higher education. 


In the first chapter the author lists and explains each of seven distinct 
types of library codperation as found in this country today, She arranges 
these in ascending scale according to the degree of codperation: (1) Inter- 
library loans; (2) Codperative bibliographical and indexing projects, such 
as Union lists, surveys of library resources, Union catalogs and bibliographical 
centers; (3) Regional and national planning; (4) Codperation in various 
processes such as: purchasing, cataloging, and binding; (5) Library service 
furnished under contract; (6) Book storage centers; (7) Consolidations 
and mergers. 


The second chapter treats of four types of consolidation and the way in 
which they affect colleges and universities. Virtually every kind of library 
system which has attained any high degree of efficiency in library codperation 
is listed; also, the methods used by them to attain functional unity are 
explained. Beginning with the Claremont Colleges Libraries of California, 
consolidated in 1931, the chapter concludes with the latest codrdination of 
university library facilities made in 1940 and resulting in the ‘‘University 
Center” of Atlanta, Georgia. 

The third chapter of this study treats in some detail of a state-wide 
attempt at consolidation made in Oregon, which is as yet the only example 
of this type of library codperation. The author devotes almost fifty pages to 
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this unique experiment. This should prove as interesting to college and 
university presidents and faculty members as it is to librarians, especially 
now that there is so much talk about regionalization of higher education, 
“college clusters,” and specialization of educational institutions in certain 
subject areas. Presidents are beginning to abandon the old idea that a 
university must cover everything in the academic calendar, and are reorganiz- 
ing curricula and defining fields of concentration in order that institutions in 
any given area may supplement one another. Naturally these changes will 
have their influence on the libraries of such institutions. For that reason this 
thesis or study will prove interesting and helpful to both administrators and 
librarians who are looking ahead. It may not be an overstatement to say that 
the future of college and university libraries is closely related to the very 
theme of this study. Librarians who wish to study the problems and obstacles, 
the benefits and advantages of consolidating, will do well to familiarize 
themselves with the wealth of information brought together in this one 
volume. This study will show how the wind is blowing in the field of 
education in general and in the library profession in particular. 


Originally written as a Master’s Thesis at the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago (1938-1939), this study has now been revised, 
expanded, and brought up to date for publication in book form. It is well 
worth much more than its nominal price of one dollar. The author deserves 
great praise for her fine piece of documented work in this new field, and she 
exhibits a well-balanced knowledge of the subject. She also betrays in her 
message an enthusiasm which can well be contagious. In addition to fourteen 
pertinent and informative tables, the volume also contains several maps, 
including one showing the location of the twelve Library Consolidations thus 
far established in the United States. Although there is no index, a good 
analytical table of contents proves to be a very good substitute. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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The original of this sympathetic account of the 
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much by Father Geiger’s carefully documented 
pages of interpretation and verification. Here is 
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finally became a Cardinal at Rome. 
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general histories hardly create that impression. 
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dred years and more, are listed. A series of four- 
teen important documents are appended, listing 
the Franciscan missions existing in Florida at 
different times; and several introductory chapters 
greatly enhance the value of the work. 
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St. Joseph, Wisconsin. 


Pontificia Americana; a Documentary 
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$1.25. 


This volume presents chronologically a series of 
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of the Church in the United States. The work 
is interpolated with valuable historical summaries 
and many important references. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


N CONDUCTING the research on his dissertation topic: “What 
Catholics think is Sociology,” the writer came to the following 
conclusions: 


1. When Catholic writers make a distinction between sociology 
and the other social sciences, they do not consistently observe that 
distinction; 

2. Those few Catholics who do make a distinction between in- 
ductive and deductive studies, tend to identify their science with 
the method and techniques; 

3. Therefore, there is practically no sociology as such written by 
Catholic authors. 


Upon a more intense study of the writings of American Catholic 
“sociologists,” the writer thinks he has found the principal reason 
why there is no true sociology written by American Catholics as yet. 
Because most non-Catholic writers inject some sort of philosophy 
into their “sociological” works, Catholics are occupied with refut- 
ing the ethical, philosophical, and religious errors of these non- 
Catholics. Because some non-Catholic authors write their “sociology” 
on the assumption that sociology is ethically neutral, thereby enun- 
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ciating a “philosophy,” some Catholic authors expend themselves 
in counteracting this sort of abstractionism. An existing conflict be- 
tween sociology and religion is,. therefore, accepted by most Cath- 
olic students of sociology. Tending to make their own works ethi- 
cally and philosophically sound, Catholics thereby write social ethics 
or social philosophy. The fact that Catholic “sociologists” refute non- 
Catholic “sociologists” indicates that neither are sociologists. 

It is basic to bear in mind that when one speaks of conflict be- 
tween sociologists and theologians, that is by no means the same 
as saying there exists a conflict between sociology and religion. 
This point can not be overemphasized. 

To detect a conflict between any science or discipline, it is neces- 
sary to establish the various fields of the several sciences. Once 
that is done to the satisfaction of the different scientists, it is easy to 
see whether their scopes do violence to the unity and universality 
of truth. 

However general theology and its special branches may be de- 
fined, it will be seen clearly that theology is a normative science. 
This means that theology tells us what we must believe and what 
we must do in order to obtain our final and secondary ends in life. 
The method principally employed in theology (as also in philosophy 
and ethics) is a priori and deductive. Beginning with the general 
principles and postulates afforded by revelation and philosophy, the 
specific “musts” are reached. Induction is used to some extent, but 
this procedure is subordinated to the fundamental spirit of credo ut 
intelligam quid mihi faciendum. The field and scope of theology 
(also philosophy and ethics), is defined without too much difficulty, 
and its method is clearly deductive. 

The field and scope of sociology, though still seriously disputed, 
is however generally accepted as the study of interhuman relations. 
Sociology, as far as the working agreement goes, asks: “Actually, 
how does human social nature act? What are the constants, the 
universals, the regularly general phenomena of man-man relations? 
What are the forces that make men seek each other or avoid each 
other? What types of relations exist between and among men as 
companions?” Sociology studies men in their capacity of companions 
(in every sense) in as far as this relationship manifests itself in the 
sum total of man’s personality and social environment. 
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The method sociology employs to answer these questions is pri- 
marily inductive. From the actual manifestations of human social 
nature, sociology arrives at its formulations of the universals, the 
valid generalizations of interhuman behavior. 

This field, scope, and method of sociology is either arrived at, 
or deduced. An examination of what sociologists say sociology is, 
together with an analysis of sociological writings, should reveal 
the nature of sociology. This would be the inductive approach to 
determining what sociology is. The deductive, or the philosophical 
approach to sociology would be the application of various frames 
of reference found in the philosophical system, thereby deducing the 
scope, circumscription, and method of sociology. Either method, 
taken in itself, should give valid findings. When both methods are 
used, and are found to give substantially the same answer, it is 
reasonable to be assured as to the field and method of sociology. 

The purpose now is to show that the method and approach of 
sociology has its foundation in scholastic philosophy. The inductive 
approach has been sufficiently explored to demonstrate a working 
agreement on the nature of sociology. Despite the many variances, 
there is a sufficient working agreement. 

In the treatment of accidents,' as contrasted with substances, 
scholastic philosophy clearly states that relations are a division of 
accidents. Therefore, sociology is a study of a set of accidents: the 
interhuman relations, the study of man as a companion. It is evi- 
dent that accidents, by their very nature, can be studied only induc- 
tively, in the first instance. Accidents are primarily sense data; there- 
fore, induction is the first approach to their study. But, it must be 
made clear, that the nature of the inductive procedure itself, and 
the fact that accidents do not occur within a vacuum, involve more 
than sense data being merely registered. In concerning himself with 
his own specific field — man as a companion — the sociologist will 
use all his faculties and means of knowledge at his command, be 
they his senses, be it his mind, be it his intuition, be it his faith.’ 
There is more involved in the relationships of man as a companion 


1. See St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, pp. Q. 28, a. 1, 2; De Potentia, Q. 7, a. 9. 

2. See Pitirim Sorokin, Socitoculture Causality, "Space, Time (Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, 1943), pp. 226-237, for a summary of the ‘ ‘Referential Prin- 
ciples of Integralist Sociology.” 
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than can be uncovered by the senses alone: the interhuman relations 
exist only between individuals with their own unique personalities 
and in a given time and place. Using his total equipment upon the 
object of his research, the sociologist will still follow the inductive 
method principally, and will not go afield. One may say that the 
first level of study is the empirical with its sense data, and this level 
is to be supplemented by the higher levels of higher than sense facul- 
ties — all properly employed according to the demands of full in- 
duction and according to the knowability of the subject matter. This 
must be done within the proper frame of reference — contra facta, 
non valent argumenta. 

In the treatment on cogency and certitude,’ scholastic philosophy 
distinguishes between the metaphysical, the physical, and the moral 
orders. It is clear that sociology concerns itself only with a part of 
the moral order (as contrasted with the metaphysical and the physi- 
cal orders), namely, the social order. As indicated in any substantial 
treatment of the moral order in its cogency and certitude, the so- 
ciologist finds his justification for the scope of his investigation. 
And, more. Scholastic philosophy provides the sociologist with the 
limits of the scope of his field. 

Interhuman relations, as part of the moral order (moral, as con- 
trasted with the metaphysical and the physical orders) have their 
moral cogency and moral certitude, just as metaphysical and physi- 
cal realities have their metaphysical and physical necessity and certi- 
tude. In studying the social order (a part of the moral order) the 
investigator must adhere to his proper frame of reference if he 
would be consistent and if he would arrive at conclusions that are 
valid. To jump from the moral order (as here understood) to the 
ethical order is deordination of proper frames of reference, and the 
conclusions thus obtained will do violence to the unity and uni- 
versality of truth. Nor, in his frame of reference, may the sociologist 
go to the metaphysical or to the physical frames of reference. The 
study of man-man relations, approached inductively will reveal uni- 
versals and constants in the social order with the degree of certitude 


3. See St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, pp. Q. 57, a. 3; pp. Q. 86, a. 4; De Veri- 
tate, Q. 8, a. 12; SS. Q. 70, a. 2. See also Duns Scotus, Opera Omnia Scoti, Questiones 
subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum Aristotelis, Lib. 1, Q, IV, n. 4, 6, 17, 19 
(Opera Omnia Scoti, Vives edition, vol. VII). 
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called moral certitude, or a high degree of probability. Interhuman 
relations do not happen with the inexorability of either metaphysi- 
cal realities, or the hypothetical inexorability of physical reality; 
therefore, the metaphysical certitude of the absolute or the physical 
certitude of the determined cannot be found in the relationships of 
free agents. The proper frame of reference for the sociologist, as 
presented by scholastic philosophy, can be presented in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
Scholastic Philosophy justifies and circumscribes Sociology: 


Treatises on: Accidents Moral Moral 
Cogency Certitude 
provide sociology 
with its: 
Method: Induction —_ Universals, Degree of 
(empiricism) Constants Certitude: 
Probability 
and its: 
Scope: Interhuman In the Valid 
Relations Social Generalizations 
Order 


“Material” Object of Sociology (that which is studied): the inter- 
human relations of man as a companion (in every sense) ; 

“Formal” Object of Sociology (the aspect and viewpoint): the in- 
tegration or the disintegration actually existing between and 
among men (social distance). 


Understanding the full import of the limitations imposed upon 
him by his proper frame of reference, and by the nature of his field 
and procedure, the sociologist is as valid in his study and investiga- 
tion as the philosophia perennis itself is in accord with the unity 
and universality of truth when it distinguishes between cogency 
and certitude of the metaphysical, the physical, and the moral orders; 
and when it clearly states that accidents can be studied only induc- 
tively in the first instance. 

Sociology, therefore, as a study of the social order, from the 
viewpoint of interhuman relations uniting or separating men, is 
the study of moral cogency with the possibility of arriving at moral 
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certitude. This conclusion, deduced from the general principles of 
scholastic philosophy, seems to be in substantial agreement with the 
conclusions of the purely inductive approach to what is the scope 
and method of sociology. When the same answer to the question, 
“What is Sociology”, is provided by the philosophic approach and 
by the empirical approach, it seems reasonable to accept their con- 
cordance. Be it noted that this conclusion is valid only for the frame 
of reference provided by both approaches; the fact that individuals 
distort this frame of reference does not invalidate it. 


This being the case, there is no conflict between sociology and 
religion (and ethics and philosophy). There can be no conflict be- 
tween them if students of them adhere strictly to their own respec- 
tive frames of reference. As Catholics, therefore, we need not be 
afraid to study sociology, nor need we approach this vast field of 
concentration with the attitude of one who fears to touch pitch 
lest he be defiled. As Catholics we need not be suspicious of the 
findings of sociology, fearing that these conclusions will tarnish 
our philosophy, ethics, religion. 

From the double approach (empirical and philosophical) to the 
scope and method of sociology, it is evident that sociology is not to 
be identified with any of the other social sciences. Despite the fact 
that all the social sciences study man in society, and therefore have 
the common material object, still each one of them has its own de- 
limited “‘material’” and ‘‘formal” objects. It must be fully appre- 
ciated that this does not mean separation among the social sciences. 
All that is intended is that each social science has its own focus of 
attention and its own frame of reference. All equally have this right 
to concentrate on their own specific fields. 


For the totality of truth, for the composite appreciation of ob- 
jectivity, all sciences and disciplines contribute. No one, by itself, 
tells the whole story. No single study has the monopoly on truth 
— the nature of our intellect precludes that. From the viewpoint 
of objectivity, all of the social sciences are sisters. A hierarchy is 
established among the sciences when their principles are, for exam- 
ple, aligned according to the dignity of the object of investigation, 
and when their principles and, or, conclusions are arranged accord- 
ing to the purposes of creation, etc. But, in their relation to truth, 
according to its unity and universality, the sciences, especially the 
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social sciences, are sisters. This is not claiming a forced equality 
for the studies of objectivity. This is merely stating that each dis- 
cipline has a contribution to make, no matter how humble it may 
be, to objectivity. Were the findings of the social order to be de- 
spised by the metaphysical studies, violence would be done to total 
truth, and this would result in abstractionism. 

Sociology, therefore, is not the same as social philosophy, social 
ethics, nor supernatural social thought. Each one has its own frame 
of reference, hence the findings of each cannot be in conflict. Each 
contributes to the unity and universality of truth. Conflict between 
and among their respective findings arise only because of the de- 
ordination of the investigator, and by the misapplication of frames 
of reference. There can be no conflict between sociology, ethics, etc. 
It is an entirely different matter to speak of conflict between sociolo- 
gists and theologians, etc. 

Because of the frame of reference for social philosophy, courses 
like Catholic Social Theory come under social philosophy. Since 
social ethics is normative according to its own frame of reference, 
courses in Social Problems belong to social ethics. Supernatural so- 
cial thought is the Nature of God and the Example of Christ trans- 
lated to human and social conduct, therefore it is not within the 
frame of reference of sociology, but in that of social theology. So- 
ciology deals with social behavior, which is not the same as human 
and social conduct. This must not be misunderstood: the sociologist 
following his frame of reference according to its unity and univer- 
sality of truth, is not a nominalist, nor a crass materialist, nor a 
behaviorist, but a moderate realist. As a student of interhuman rela- 
tions uniting or separating men, according to the actual workings 
of human social nature, more or less consistently, the sociologist is 
all and only what his frame of reference permits him to be. 

Obviously, the frames of reference for social philosophy, social 
ethics, and supernatural social thought are the highest in the moral 
order; they deal with much more than mere interhuman relations; 
and finally, they are not restricted to moral cogency and certitude. 
Theirs is the necessity and certitude of the laws of nature and the 
absoluteness of God’s intentions in creating man. 

Sociology may be the least of the social sciences, especially when 
compared with social philosophy and social ethics. The findings of 
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sociology are by no means enough; to its conclusions must be added 
those of social ethics, social philosophy, and so on up to theology. 
But sociology has its own field and its conclusions are necessary for 
the application of the principles of the higher sciences. Sociology 
has its place in the unity and universality of truth, but its place must 
not be distorted, and its frame of reference must not be misapplied; 
nor must those of the other sciences. 


BRENDAN WOLF, O. F. M. 


Sacred Heart Friary, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE EVOLUTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE THEORIES 


NY classification, and especially one of theories, is always more 
or less artificial. The various items classified can easily be 
distorted. As for theories, it is often a hard task to label them and 
place them under the caption of some common name, since many 
of them have an eclectic character at least in part. Still, an orderly 
study of a subject requires some sort of classification of its treat- 
ments in accordance with what might be called a scholastic adage: 
qui bene distinguit, bene docet. 

The distinction and consequently the classification of biological 
theories has been attempted according to various criteria, each of 
which is valuable, of course, from its proper standpoint. 

One may simply sum them up on a historical basis, but then 
the enumeration must needs be crossed by the application of other 
criteria. 

One may classify them on the basis of their so-called scientific 
or outspoken philosophical character; but then it is difficult to trace 
the borderline, because general scientific theories in biology prac- 
tically always contain some philosophical implications or, at least, 
imperceptibly slip into philosophical territory. 

Some have classified life theories according to their adherence 
to general philosophical systems, such as Monism, Pluralism (Dual- 
ism), Materialism, and Idealism.' This kind of procedure is very 
useful but sometimes too general. 

A quite common classification is that which is based on the 
question, whether or not there is an essential difference between 
animate and inanimate bodies. The theories which give an affirma- 
tive answer ate called vitalistic, those which answer in the negative, 
mechanistic. 

Others base their classification on the answers to the question: 
must a living organism be regarded as a plurality, i. e., as a sum of 
uncorrelated, independent entities, or as a unity, i.e., as an in- 
tegrated whole? From this standpoint is made the distinction be- 
tween Atomism or; in biological terms, Micromerism on the one 


1. E.g., Schwertschlager, Phil. der Natur, II, pp. 121 e¢ seq. 
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hand and Holism on the other. This kind of classification is made 
quite often at present in view of many recent life theories; but it 
should be made also in view of very old and ancient theories, such 
as the Aristotelian-scholastic conception of life. 


The last two criteria, if taken independently of each other, cover 
only the dichotomy of one aspect of the life problem. To solve this 
problem satisfactorily in its entirety, they should be taken together; 
and, in fact, they supplement each other, as we shall see presently. 

We shall, therefore, apply both criteria at the same time; and 
to show the evolution of life theories, we shall also follow the his- 
torical lines. In regard to the latter, we shall commence with the 
more modern which begin around Descartes’ time, and only en 
passant shall we mention some older theories. 


The theory which we hold to be the right one is old and new 
at the same time, because it is that of the philosophia perennis: 
the Aristotelian-scholastic theory, which may be called vitalistic sub- 
stantialism or animistic hylomorphism. To give a very brief sum- 
mary, this system holds that an organism is to be conceived — on 
account of its activity and finality — as a natural body (corpus natu- 
vale), i.e., as a body which is not just an aggregate of manifold 
parts, such as cells, atoms, electrons, etc., acting more or less auto- 
nomically, but a body whose parts are essentially united into an 
organized whole or substance. This unity, empirically established, 
requires in every natural body — either organic or inorganic — two 
co-principles, matter and form, making up together one substance; 
the form being the specific principle, the source of its activity and 
the principle of its unity. 


Furthermore, the observation of the functions of living Canical 
bodies proves that their formal principle must be of an order essen- 
tially different from that of the form of inorganic natural bodies, 
and consequently that there exists an essential difference between 
these two kinds of natural bodies. The formal principle of substan- 
tiality and unity is at the same time the principle of specification. 
Because the principle that distinguishes organic from inorganic sub- 
stance is called anzma, soul, the Aristotelian-scholastic life theory is 
often referred to as animistic substantialism. 

From a systematic viewpoint it would be logical to classify the 
various other life theories as tested by the scholastic view, i. e., ac- 
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cording to their essential or perhaps even gradual agreement or dis- 
agreement with that conception. From a historical viewpoint, how- 
ever, the issue is different. Since Descartes, the prevailing system has 
been — and perhaps still is — mechanism, and practically all other 
life theories take their starting point from the refutation of one or 
more or all of the cardinal theses of the mechanistic system. An 
outline of various theories of mechanism, therefore, and a compari- 
son of the other theories with the latter will show the historical 
development of the attempts to solve the life problem. But, since 
mechanism is the very opposite of scholastic substantialism in every 
respect, an outline of the theories which diverge from the former 
will at the same time show, one way or another, a positive approach 
to the latter. 

Mechanism in its proper and literal sense teaches that the only 
existing “force” in the world is eternal local motion which, from 
the beginning, drives the mass of eternal matter. It is in the first 
place a theory concerning the activity of matter; according to this 
theory matter is inert, essentially inactive, i.e., it does not dispose 
of any physical activity deriving from its own nature; in other words, 
it is deprived of all efficient causality. 


A fortiori, therefore, it denies that masses of matter, which 
commonly are called bodies, possess any principle of activity; and 
since such a principle would form the essential unity of a body, it 
denies such a unity as well. Thus mechanism becomes associated 
with atomism, a theory of the constitution of matter. Bodies, accord- 
ing to mechanistic atomism, are composed of extended, but indivisi- 
ble, essentially simple and immutable matter entities, the atoms. 
Transferred to the terrain of living bodies, mechanism presents the 
same fundamental theses and draws from them the conclusion that 
no distinction exists between what is called the animate and the 
inanimate world; biological mechanism recognizes in the organisms 
nothing but immutable particles of matter and passively received 
motion, exactly as in inorganic bodies; mechanism is consequently 
anti-vitalistic. . 

As taught in biology, atomism at the present time often goes 
by the name of micromerism or simply merism (Greek pégoc- 
part). As atomism, in the universal field, follows the purely analyti- 
cal method, so does merism in regard to organisms: it breaks down 
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their structure into organs, tissues, cells, chromosomes, and genes, 
and these finally into atoms, electrons, and protons; and at the same 
time it analyzes their apparent activity as consisting of even smaller 
partial functions which it tries to reduce to mechanical motion. 

According to modern terminology mechanism may be designated 
as anti-vitalistic merism. 

Summarizing we may reduce the doctrine of biological mechan- 
ism to two cardinal points of which the second is also twofold: 
(1) an organism is to be considered from a meristic standpoint, i. e., 
not as a unity but as an aggregate or sum of particles, e. g., cells, or 
whatever their names may be; (2) the forces of an organism are 
only mechanical, and there is, consequently, no difference between 
a living and an inorganic body. 

The above holds true for what is commonly said to be extreme 
mechanism. Many biologists, however, although still claiming the 
name of mechanists, mitigate one or another of the theses we men- 
tioned. Just as dynamic atomism, in the inorganic field, means a 
mitigation of the first point, since it admits at least in words other 
forces than the purely mechanical, so there are also in history vari- 
ous mitigated forms of biological mechanism. 

Other biologists object to being called mechanists and attack 
more or less resolutely one or both of the above points. 

Sometimes all antagonists of biological mechanism are simply 
labeled as vitalists. This is a mistake and does not do justice to the 
anti-mechanistic theories. Vitalism as such designates a system which 
is opposed to only a part of the mechanistic doctrine; its starting 
point is a refutation of the second thesis of that doctrine concerning 
the difference between the animate and inanimate, and consequently 
it has to revise, one way or other, the question of the organic forces. 
It does not, however, necessarily touch the first thesis. In fact, many 
biologists who are called or who want to be called vitalistic, ignore 
this point, pass over it, or positively maintain a meristic view, as is 
the case with the defenders of the theories of vital energies. 

Some scholastic textbooks over-simplify the life problem when 
they formulate it in these words: whether or not life can be reduced 
to purely physical and chemical forces. As if that were the whole 
biological problem. Besides, it is misleading, since very many who 
answer the problem, thus formulated, in the negative are still miles 
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away from the scholastic solution. Many vitalists tackle the problem 
only from the final point, without first constructing the basis for a 
solid solution by refuting the first thesis of the mechanistic doctrine. 

On the other hand, those biologists who do not answer to the 
name of merists take the first mechanistic theory as a springboard: 
they attack the meristic, summative conception of life which is in- 
herent in mechanism, but by no means limited to the latter, as we 
just pointed out; therefore, they attack the meristic view of many 
vitalists as well. The name anti-merist, however, does not necessarily 
imply the rejection of the second mechanistic theory. 

These biologists employ, not the analytical, but the synthetic 
method, wherefore their system is called synthetic biology; and be- 
cause they conceive an organism as a whole, they describe their 
biology also as the totality theory (Ganzheits-biologie), as organi- 
cism (Organismentheorie), or as holism. 

The adherents of this theory claim that the analytical, summa- 
tive, meristic, fragmentary theories commit a logical error, a petétio 
principit. They do not deny at all, of course, that analysis is a valu- 
able means to secure data concerning the activity of the single or- 
gans, tissues, cells, etc., but according to them the mistake of the 
micromerists lies in the point that the latter believe in the recon- 
struction of the original whole by just adding together the struc- 
tural and functional parts which they have found by analysis. This 
belief is based upon the very assumption that must be proved, 
namely, that an organism is nothing but an additive summation of 
parts, in other words that it can and must be regarded as a machine. 
But this supposition — the holists rightly observe — is exactly the 
point under discussion.’ 

A machine may indeed be taken apart in reality, and by putting 
the parts together it may be reconstructed also in reality. The living 
organism, too, can really be analyzed, but it cannot be re-synthesized 
really. The whole of an organism is more than the simple sum of 
its parts; and not only qualitatively more, but also qualitatively 
different from that sum, because its total activity is essentially differ- 
ent from the summative addition of its partial functions. One may, 
of course, break down an organism mentally, but then the parts are 


2. Cf. M. F. Canella, Orientamenti della moderna biologia; Micromerismo ad Or- 
ganicismo (Bologna, 1939), pp. 11, 63-80. 
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mental parts i.e., parts with the connotation that they are parts of 
a living whole. Their value consists only in being considered as 
parts of a whole. 

These and similar considerations bring the holists to the concep- 
tion that an organism cannot be conceived as an aggregate of cells 
etc., but is to be thought of as a complete totality, and that its activ- 
ity is not equal to the collective action of its cells or genes, but is 
the unitary action of a whole as such. 

The holistic conception is certainly a first and valuable step in 
the direction of a solid solution of the life problem; it paves the 
way for its solution. But as such it is not enough. Some of its 
adherents, in fact, do not go farther, but just collect the arguments 
which prove the organism’s structural and functional unity, as Kohler 
and other Gestaltists. Others see the implication and require a prin- 
ciple to account for the unity. And finally some maintain, on the 
basis of the difference in activity, that the principle of living organ- 
isms is of an order different from the one that constitutes the unity 
of inorganic bodies; they combine holism with vitalism, and thus 
they approach closely to the scholastic viewpoint. 

According to the criteria outlined, we shall classify the various 
philosophical life theories since Descartes into two general groups, 
accordingly as they take either a meristic or holistic view of an organ- 
ism, and each one will have two subdivisions corresponding to their 
vitalistic or anti-vitalistic standpoint. 


I. MERISTIC THEORIES 
A. ANTI-VITALISTIC MERISM (MECHANISM ) 


The history of mechanism from the time of Descartes on, if 
presented in the form of a curve, would show two peaks represent- 
ing the extremes and three depressions representing mitigated forms 
of mechanism. Such a presentation takes into account not only 
mechanism as such but also as combined with materialism: a com- 
bination made by many mechanists. 

Thus conceived, the wave starts off with Descartes, who certainly 
propounds pure mechanism as far as matter is concerned, but at 
the same time teaches spiritualism; the wave swells and forms a 
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crest with La Mettrie; then it falls down to a lower level represent- 
ing some reduced form, as taught, for example, by Berzelius; with 
Haeckel it reaches its highest peak, whereas in recent times it is 
ebbing down again, since mechanism is presented nowadays in a 
rather diluted form. Although it is true, as E. Nordenskidld rightly 
observes,’ that the mechanistic speculation “gives a somewhat mo- 
notonous impression,” it seems to be worth while to point out some 
of the main features of the above five groups in order to show the 
various shades. 

Since we are dealing here only with philosophical life theories, 
we omit mention of those biologists who adopt — dangerous as it 
may be — the mechanistic view more or less as a provisory attitude 
or scientific method, without drawing the philosophical conclu- 
sions from it. 

1. R. Descartes (1596-1650) is generally cited as the typical 
protagonist of the more modern mechanism. Descartes recognizes 
the existence of the spiritual soul which is the thinking substance, 
because he reduces all consciousness to thought. But since plants 
and animals are unable to think, they cannot be considered as pos- 
sessing a soul; in other words, they are inanimate, not really living, 
machines; they are a composition of parts which inside and outside 
the machine are alike. And their movements are like the local mo- 
tion of a machine; they respond automatically to external stimuli 
which are carried through the body-machine by means of the speritus 
animales, ‘‘a kind of very subtle wind.” The same holds true for 
man in as far as his body is concerned, with this additional excep- 
tion, that the human machine-body receives its impulses from the 
spiritual soul, located in the pineal gland; there the action of the 
soul upon the nervous system, and hence on the muscles, takes place; 
and vice versa, the movements of the muscles are conveyed through 
the nervous system up to the brain where they become conscious. 

It is clear that the Cartesian conception of living bodies is a 
mechanism sui juris. We find here the fundamental thesis of mecha- 
nism, namely, that the only force which works in matter is local 
movement; but we also find too many influences derived from 
Aristotelian substantialism to call this doctrine merism in the proper 
sense. Descartes’ dualistic view of the body-machine in man is cer- 


3. The History of Biology (Tudor Publishing Company, New York, 1936), p. 606. 
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tainly not holistic, but it is not atomistic in the strict sense, because 
he does not admit indivisible atoms. He still holds the traditional 
idea of substance, a self-identical, permanent substratum for acciden- 
tal attributes; and he applies this notion not only to the soul, the 
thinking substance, but also to matter, extended substance. He shows, 
too, that mechanism is not necessarily materialism, because at the 
same time he is ultraspiritualist; and, for that matter, his doctrine 
is not monistic but dualistic. Finally Descartes does not reject final- 
ism and is by no means atheistic, as the extreme mechanists are. 


Consequently, Descartes may be considered as the forerunner of 
the extreme eighteenth- and nineteenth-century mechanism; but be- 
cause of the many divergent, and sometimes inconsistent, elements 
in his doctrine, we believe him to be also the forerunner of the 
more recent machine theories and even of Driesch’s dualism. 


Kindred mechanical conceptions of life are found in the theories 
of many of the biologists and physicians of Descartes’ time and im- 
mediately afterward, influenced as they are, at least partly, by him. 


Although Hobbes (1588-1679), with his explanation of mental 
impressions along mechanistic lines, may be said to have some 
importance for psychology, his concern in biology proper is small. 
Of much more importance are Gassendi, Borelli, Boerhave, and 
Hoffmann. 


All of them follow general ideas similar to those of Descartes, 
although, like Gassendi, they may attack several of the former's 
views. All of them, for one reason or other and mostly on religious 
or traditional grounds, admit the existence of a spiritual, immortal 
soul in man; to account for bodies they all adhere to the same me- 
chanical principle, matter and local motion; none of them is an 
atomist in the proper sense, except Gassendi. 


P. Gassendi (1592-1655) goes much farther than Descartes in 
his meristic conception of bodies, which he conceives in the atomistic 
sense of Epicurus. Whereas Descartes still held to the idea of a 
bodily substance, Gassendi rejects it, thus anticipating, at least as 
far as matter is concerned, Locke’s anti-substantialism. 

J. A. Borelli (1608-1679) analyzes and describes in his De Motz 
Animalium, as the title suggests, all kinds of animal movement, 
walking, jumping, etc., and concludes that the muscles function me- 
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chanically under influence of nerve currents, which he conceives 
much in the same way as Descartes does the animal spirits; the differ- 
ence lies mainly in the fact that Borelli’s procedure is more experi- 
mental. His renowned book exercised great influence, for example, 
on the most celebrated physician of the time, H. Boerhave (1668- 
1738), who in his Institutiones Medicae ptopounds a purely me- 
chanical explanation of the different organical operations, for ex- 
ample, the digestive functions. In his conception of the relation be- 
tween soul and body in man, Boerhave closely follows Descartes. 


F. Hoffmann (1660-1742) adds a more chemical conception of 
life, following of course the ideas of chemistry of his time: the 
organism is to be taken as a chemical compound and its functions 
are of a chemical nature, but these chemical changes ultimately must 
be explained according to mechanical laws. In the nerves of the 
body-machine circulate the spiritus animales, “a kind of fluid com- 
posed of chemical constituents.” Here, as in the terminology of 
Descartes, the word ‘‘spiritus’” is not taken in the strict sense, but 
signifies a more subtle form of matter. 


2. Thoroughly mechanistic, extremely atomistic, and at the same 
time purely materialistic, are, in the eighteenth century, most of the 
philosophers of the period of enlightenment, especially those who 
are known as the French empiricists. The foremost example is J. de 
la Mettrie (1709-1755), who in his notorious pamphlet L’Homme 
Machine drew the final consequences from Descartes’ premises; and 
in his Systéme d’Epicure re-established Gassendi’s atomism, Like 
Locke he abandoned completely the traditional notion of substance 
still prevailing at the time, both for spiritual and corporal entities; 
and in L’Histoire naturelle de L’ame, he denied the existence of the 
human soul, which despite everything was admitted by the mecha- 
nists of the preceding period. A work entitled Systéme de la nature, 
commonly attributed to d’Holbach (1723-1789), expresses the same 
ideas, only in a less flippant and apparently more scientific way. 
Condillac (1715-1780), who for the rest is more interested in psy- 
chology than in biology, taught, it is true, an extreme atomistic 
sensism, but differently from most of the other enlightenment phi- 
losophers; he maintained the existence and immottality of the 
human soul. 
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3. It would be false to believe that from Descartes’ time on all 
biologists, physiologists, and physicians were mechanists. On the 
contrary, as we shall see presently, by far the greater number of 
them in the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century were vitalists: they maintained, in their own way, 
the difference between organic and inorganic bodies. This vitalism 
provoked, of course, a reaction; the reactionaries limit themselves 
for the most part to an attack on the vitalistic theories, especially 
of the Bichat-Cuvier school, but reject also the extreme materialistic 
views of La Mettrie. In that period, moreover, biology took a defi- 
nitely chemical turn: chemistry, and therefore organic chemistry 
too, relinquished the more or less phantastic speculations of Para- 
celsus, whose influence is still noticeable in Hoffmann, and through 
the work of Scheele, Lavoisier, Fourcroy, Priestly, etc., became sol- 
idly based on experiments. Most of the research workers did not 
busy themselves very much with theoretical implications; but, in 
as far as they did, the main issue for discussion was the question 
whether the life processes were to be explained exclusively by physi- 
co-chemical forces or whether some other specific, vital forces were 
to be assumed. 

It is the general attitude of the opponents of vitalism that it is 
unscientific to look for mysterious so-called vital forces which would 
operate independently from the common forces of matter, and if 
there still remains in the organic processes an unexplained remainder, 
it should simply be labeled as “unknown.” The mechanistic view 
of life of some of these authors sometimes creates the impression of 
a scientific fiction rather than of a real life theory. 

Thus J. C. Reil (1759-1813) finds the essentials of the living 
organism in some particular form of matter, and in the composition 
in which the chemical constituents are arranged. A typical specimen 
of the spirit of the time is J. J. Berzelius (1779-1848) who rejects 
his contemporaries’ vitalism as unscientific, but still retains some 
hope and a practical innate feeling regarding “the immortality of 
the soul.’ 

F. Magendie (1785-1855), too, strongly opposes Bichat’s vital- 
ism, and maintains that the life phenomena should be considered as 


4. Cf. E. Nordenskidld, The History of Biology, p. 373. 
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ruled by physical and chemical laws, but admits that quite a few 
Organic processes and especially those of the nervous system are in 
fact exempt from these laws and must, therefore, at least for the 
time being be regarded as inexplicable. C. Bernard (1794-1867), 
less sceptical than Magendie concerning theories, tried to elaborate 
a more positive life theory. He refuses to be either materialist or 
vitalist. As for the latter, on the one hand he rejects the vitalists’ 
view that the general laws of inorganic matter are not valid for 
organic life, and on the other hand he admits a difference between 
organic and inorganic processes. In order to cover this contradiction 
he seeks refuge in a theory of his own, which he calls determinism: 
the general physico-chemical laws, operating in the organism, are 
determined to a specific kind of functioning. If this hypothesis has 
any meaning, it means at least a very serious mitigation of mecha- 
nism and reminds one of the determining function of the Aristotelian 
forma substantialis. 

4, Whereas the preceding period is characterized by a rather 
scientific attitude, limiting itself to experimental research work and 
avoiding as much as possible theoretical speculations, the succeeding 
period is very emphatic in proposing a life theory, to such an extent 
that the latter, a very extreme mechanistic and materialistic doctrine, 
is elevated to the rank of a dogma. The writings of this time, al- 
though full of empirical data, experiments, and research work, are 
usually also stuffed with hypothetical assumptions to such a degree 
that it is difficult to find out what the author considers as fact and 
what as theory, or even if he makes the distinction at all. This is 
often called the Darwin-Haeckel period, or that of modern material- 
ism, or the evolutionistic period. 

Its adherents conceive of the soul in material terms. Whereas 
the older materialists, like La Mettrie, would say that nothing is 
living, some of them in this period, like Haeckel, maintain that 
everything is alive, thus advancing a kind of materialistic hylozoism: 
the difference is nil, since both identify matter and spirit. 

The mechanistic character of the movement is perhaps best typi- 
fied by the famous work Kraft und Stoff, written by F. Biichner 
(1824-1899), whose very title expresses the old theme of external 
matter and eternal energy, the latter conceived as mechanical force. 
The materialistic trend is vigorously expressed by J. Moleschott 
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(1822-1893) in his Kreislauf des Lebens, and still more by K. Vogt 
(1817-1895) in his notorious sentence that the brain secretes thought 
the same way as the liver secretes bile and the kidneys urine. 

The research work of many of the biologists of this period is for 
the most part concerned with evolution and consequently with the 
problem of the origin of life.’ 

Despite many divergences in detail, the essentials of the doctrine 
are that life necessarily, although by pure chance, has developed and 
must develop out of lifeless matter. This theory proceeds definitely 
along anti-finalistic lines: in the evolution of the world and of life 
there is no room for what is called in German Zielstrebigkeit, striv- 
ing after a goal; but if “causes” there are, they can be only of an 
efficient-quantitative order. This view has been commonly called the 
analytical-causal explanation of the universe and in particular of 
the organic world. Analytical, because based on the method which 
analyzes the organism and its activity into its last elements, and so 
claims to find nothing but atoms and electrons and partial func- 
tions. The term “‘causal” refers to efficient causality only: this, how- 
ever, has not the meaning of real influence of cause on its effect, as 
grasped by the intellect, but only that of concomitance which, as far 
as Our experience goes, is constantly observed between an antecedent 
and a consequent; only such a “causality” is acceptable, because it 
can be measured and consequently expressed in quantitative and 
mathematical formulas. 

Whereas Descartes and others mostly theorized, the scientists 
and biologists of the Haeckel period believed they were able to 
prove their views on the strength of facts and experiments. They had, 
indeed, made important progress in the use of the analytical and 
quantitative-mathematical method in the investigation of isolated 
vital processes, and thus it was psychologically somewhat under- 
standable that they came to the opinion that the analytical-causal 
explanation of life to its full extent was only a question of time. 


5. Thus: C. R. Darwin (1809-1882), The Origin of Species, 1st edn. (1859); 
The Descent of Man (1871). 
T. H. Huxley (1825-1895), Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature (1863). 
A. R. Wallace (1823-1913), Contribution to the Theory of Natural Selection (1870) ; 
Darwinism (1889). 
H. Spencer, (1820-1903), Essays (1868); A System of Synthetic Philosophy (1870). 
E. H. Haeckel (1834-1919), Noatirliche Schopfungsgeschichte (1868); Weltratsel 
(1903); Fanfzig Jahre Stammesgeschichte (1916). And many others. 
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The average man believes, at first glance and in reliance upon 
common experience, that the world and things in the world obey 
order and finality, that everything both in the inorganic and organic 
world seems to be well adapted to itself and other things according 
to preéstablished laws. Moreover things seem to belong to different 
species: out of the combination of hydrogen and oxygen something 
new seems to originate which is not just the sum of the two, and a 
plant seems to be qualitatively different from an animal or mineral. 
This view, however, according to the materialistic mechanists is noth- 
ing but appearance born out of a pre-scientific, anthropomorphic at- 
titude. If one shakes off this attitude, then that which seems to be 
new turns out to be merely the recombination of already existing 
matter, and so-called finality proves to be blind chance. As soon as 
one admits that things possess their own well-determined nature, 
i. e., that they are principles of internal activity, one necessarily faces 
the problem of finality, because one has to explain the scope of that 
intrinsic activity. But the mechanist rejects the nature of a thing and 
therefore all idea of te/os. His theory is that in the beginning there 
was extension, bits of pure quantity, which did not possess any qual- 
ity, did not bear any force or activity; and besides, there was the eter- 
nal motion which from without drove the bits of eternal extended 
matter. By means of local motion applied to passive matter, the 
apparently new but really only summative combinations of atoms, 
molecules, crystals, plants, animals, and men have originated. Hence, 
there is no difference between inorganic and organic matter: both 
are only an aggregate of atoms and sub-atoms put and held together 
by mechanical motion. The mechanistic view of this period was ob- 
viously atheistic, atomistic, monistic, materialistic, ateleological. 

The evolutionists saw that one of their main problems was to 
give an “explanation” of the origin of life, i. e., how the stable units 
of the first primitive organisms, like organic germs, originated. The 
answer is very simple: through sheer chance, or rather a long series 
of chances. Out of these primitive forms the present organisms are 
supposed to have developed in virtue of the evolution-principle 
which, again, works through chance. At first sight such a chance- 
theory would seem to be too unscientific, but the evolutionists 
shrouded it in a veil, which covered its crude reality and made it 
more acceptable. They, too, use the words “finality,” “adaptation” ; 
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they would say that a certain combination of matter is adapted to its 
purpose, but they conceive adaptation in quantitative terms, as some- 
thing that is divisible. If one divides a combination of matter, e. g., 
an organism or its part, an eye, into ever smaller parts, then the 
adherent purposefulness also becomes ever smaller, till finally the 
very smallest bit of matter possesses only a limit of finality, a final- 
ity of the order zero. At that point, therefore, the boundary between 
adaptation and non-adaptation, finality and non-finality fades away. 
But then it does not seem so improbable that a finality of the order 
zero would originate by mere chance. Thus the very first germ of an 
organism came into existence. It is to be noted here that the ad- 
herents of the extreme chance-theories usually require only one 
germ (monophylesis), well aware of the fact, that one has to be 
thrifty with casual abiogenesis of apparent finality. 

After the primitive germs have originated, the only thing one 
has to do, in order to explain the highest degree of finality of a com- 
plicated organism, for example, is to add the limits of adaptability. 
Still, in this summation process lies a difficulty: one can add only 
homogeneous magnitudes; in this case, therefore, things that are all 
purposeful. But chance is blind and does not see similarity: so why 
does it put together only “purposeful” things, i.e., bits of matter 
that possess the above limit of finality and not things that again 
would destroy the “finality”? As an answer they offer the principle 
of selection, proposed by Darwin and developed by his followers. 

Selection is blind, it is true, but in the struggle for life the best 
adapted, the suitable, is necessarily saved. Suppose that at the be- 
ginning of the series of organisms there is a very simply organized, 
perhaps even an unorganized germ; it divides itself many times into 
smaller pieces, which of their own accord, i.e., by chance, show 
little differences. Now “nature” takes care that only that which is 
most adapted survives. And thus, through summation of small dif- 
-ferences, variations may slowly increase.’ However plausible such 
kinds of “casual” explanations might sound to some ears, not even 
all the mechanists of the period were quite so satisfied with them, 
as is clear in the case of E. Dubois-Reymond (1818-1896), who does 
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not see how the two problems of the origin of life and of the order 
in nature can be explained by the mechanistic conception, but who, 
on the other hand does not see either any other explanation and, 
therefore, puts these problems among the seven world-riddles which 
he considers as insoluble.’ Hence he proceeds far less dogmatically 
than Haeckel and expresses, much to the displeasure of the latter, 
his agnosticism in the famous phrase “Ignoramus et ignorabimus” : 
not only do we not know but we will never know the essence of life. 


5. The generation succeeding the Darwin-Haeckel period and 
making up the modern period is for the greater part interested only 
in research work. Of course, its writings usually reflect the scientific 
credo of the writer, mostly according to the school in which he was 
brought up. The mechanistic school is still very strong but its teach- 
ings are, in many respects, proposed in a somewhat mitigated form. 

Most authors subscribe to the physico-chemical theories of life, 
which smooth the stiff form of mechanism in as far as they admit, 
besides mechanical movement, applied from without, some physical 
and chemical forces, conceived as more or less inherent in matter, 
such as attraction, repulsion, and the like. Thus, to mention just a 
few names of men who devoted themselves more properly to theo- 
retical discussion: F. le Dantec,* W. Roux (1850-1924),° J. B. S. 
Haldane (1892- ),'° J. Loeb (1859-1924) ,"* A. Cohen-Kysper.”? 

The physico-chemical theories, although somewhat of a mitiga- 
tion, are not essentially different from extreme mechanism, for their 
adherents try with all their might to reduce these mote or less in- 
ternal forces to purely mechanical motion. Moreover, they empha- 
size the fact that the physico-chemical forces found in protoplasm 
are in no way different from those of inorganic matter. As a counter- 
proof to their chemical analysis, several authors tried to build or- 
ganic structures out of inorganic constituents by means of artificial 
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synthesis: thus Wohler in 1828 and after him, O. Biitschil, Leduc, 
and others. They conclude, therefore, that there is no reason to 
suppose vital forces or special laws. 

The modern mechanists, of course, have a strictly meristic view- 
point and follow faithfully the analytical-summative method: they 
examine the partial functions of nutrition, growth, and generation, 
analyzing them in ever smaller processes: by adding these partial 
functions together through summation, they believe they have found 
the nature of a living organism: the sum or aggregate of physico- 
chemical processes. 

Still there is a problem that from now on ever more haunts the 
thoughts of the deeper thinkers among the biologists: the problem 
of the unity of the organism or —as it is often called — that of 
form. The extreme mechanistic theory conceives of the organism 
as merely a mosaic of little pieces put together by mere chance, and 
thus destroys entirely even the appearance of unity. The evolution- 
ists of the Haeckel period were mainly interested in the origin of 
the first primitive organisms and took the development of the in- 
dividual organism as they manifest themselves now for granted; 
at the most they formulated some dogmatic laws like the biogenetic 
law of Haeckel. Yet, every unprejudiced mind wonders why the 
pieces hold together permanently, why the obvious unity remains 
so stable, how it is that an individual organism out of a seemingly 
formless matter acquires little by little its own specific form similar 
to that of its ancestors, and why the same form is reiterated indefi- 
nitely. It was in modern times that Roux especially, reproaching 
his predecessors with negligence in this respect, stated the problem 
of what he calls the form-building forces. He tried to solve it by 
means of his mechanical theory of individual evolution, On the 
basis of his famous experiments on the frog’s eggs — destroying one 
of the two first blastomeres and obtaining a half-embryo — he ar- 
rived at his preformistic “mosaic” theory: the different parts of the 
future organism should be considered as predetermined in the fer- 
tilized egg in such a way that this is like a mosaic of many different 
pieces and the process of development nothing but the development 
of these pieces. 

The answer was, of course, a perfect and typical example of 
micromerism, but the main part of it was the fact that the form- 
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problem was formulated; it became the starting point not only of 
many ingenious experiments but also of various fertile theories. 

Many authors of the modern period believe that the stable unity 
of the organism, which is so obvious, calls for some special factor, 
conceived however along mechanistic lines. They re-introduce the 
Cartesian idea of the body-machine but give it a slightly different 
turn and thus propose what is called the modern machine-theory of 
life. In order to explain organic unity and also its difference from 
inorganic structures, these authors admit in the organism either 
(1) a kind of driving force which, however, is itself matter, or 
(2) a special organization of matter which produces some particular 
effects. Although the machine theories mitigate in various respects 
the ideas of “‘casual’’ mechanism, they are not essentially different 
from the latter and they remain meristic, mechanistic, and even 
materialistic. 

To a teleologically-minded man it would seem strange that 
biologists, who call themselves, and really are, mechanists, use the 
machine-concept; for, a machine, at least to one who thinks in 
teleological terms, is a thing which obviously serves a purpose, i. e., 
it is an instrument which man uses in the accomplishment of his 
scopes. The mechanists, however, conceive of a machine in analytical 
and summative terms: the machine is composed of many parts which 
one can separate, and therefore they contend that the function of 
the whole is nothing more and nothing else than the sum of its 
partial functions. Of course, it seems to us that the parts are united 
for a specific purpose, but this is said to be due only to the skilful 
arrangement which the constructor has made from without in putting 
the parts together: the product of the machine must be considered — 
they claim — with regard to its parts only as an effect, a result, 
not as a scope. 

The first kind of machine theories, namely, those according to 
which the difference between organic and inorganic structures con- 
sists in a special kind of matter, may be found already in a primitive 
form in the writings of most of the Presocratics, as Aristotle inter- 
prets them.'* They admit in the organisms a principle which directs 
the vital operations and which they call ‘‘soul,” but this soul is of a 
material nature. According to Diogenes this principle of life is air, 
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for Heraclitus it is breath, for Hippo water, for Critias blood. Demo- 
critus and Leucippus, although atomists to the utmost, recognize 
nevertheless a gradual difference betwen life and matter, believing 
that the principle of the former consists in more subtle atoms, which 
are those of fire. Lucretius Carus teaches similar views: the soul. is 
composed of some very small atoms distributed all through the 
body. In more recent times the same ideas and even the same word- 
ing, describing the “soul” as a subtle corpuscle, is found —as we 
saw —in Hobbes and Gassendi, who directly link up with the 
founder of the organic machine theory, Descartes. 

The modern machine-conception of life is presented in the form 
of the biochemical or biogenic theories, which suppose certain chemi- 
cal units as the active and directive elements of vital activity; they 
are believed either to be collected in one system, the organic life 
machine, or to be dispersed throughout the organism, in such a way 
that the whole of the organism ought to be considered as a machine, 
which in part is active and in part passive. These chemical units 
proper to living matter were at first postulated hypothetically and 
received various names. M. Verworn" called this particular hypo- 
thetical kind of matter of an albuminoid character “‘biogen” (life 
producing): hence the name of the theory. The main characteristic 
of the biogen molecule would consist in very particular metabolic 
possibilities, i.e., in a constant and simultaneous alternation of dis- 
integration and reconstruction; and in this extreme chemical ability 
would consist, according to Werworn, the only difference between 
the organic and inorganic. 

More or less the same function was ascribed by H. de Vries to 
what he called “pangenes”; Weismann speaks of “biophorids,” Hert- 
wig of “idioblasts,” Wilson and Rable of “organogenetic sub- 
stances’; some tried to identify these life-producers with Haeckel’s 
and Erlsberg’s hypothetical ‘“‘plastidules,” or Darwin’s “gemmules,” 
Naegeli’s “‘micellae,” Wiesner’s “‘plasomata,” Dubois’ ‘“‘vacuolides,” 
Haacke’s “gemmae,” Kiinstler’s “sphaerulae.” The weakness of 
these conceptions is their imaginary character; and modern bio- 
chemistry objected especially on the ground that there exists no 
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other albumen molecule than that which is known to general chem- 
istry. For this reason many authors tried to put the biogenic machine 
theory on a more experimental basis. The little life machines were 
thought of as being the same as Altmann’s “bioblasts’” or Benda’s 
“mitochondria”; and nowadays they are supposed to be “genes” 
of the chromosomes. Thus Jules Schultz, R. Goldschmidt, K. Lewin, 
T. H. Morgan and his school.’* 

The machine conception is evidently an ideal basis for the prefor- 
mation theory. The various parts of the organism are believed to be 
preformed in the special life matter, whatever its name may be; and 
the latter’s unfolding of itself is believed to be an explanation of 
morpho-genesis. A typical example is the theory of the determiners, 
propounded by H. Weismann,'* which was supposed to explain the 
development of the organism’s form. 

Heredity, too, is readily explained by this biogenic matter: the 
gencomplex, remaining identical, is transferred from the ancestor 
to the descendants. The question, whence this particular life matter 
originates, is — if asked at all — answered in an evasive way. It is 
generally said to be something ‘‘given’”’; this special form in which 
matter exists in the world must be considered just as elementary and 
eternal as matter itself; ‘‘eternal,”’ however, should not be taken in 
the philosophical sense. It means only that we suppose the exist- 
ence of matter and of living matter as well, as far as we can go 
back in time. 

It is clear that the modern machine theories of life, mechanistic 
as they remain and want to be, recede quite strongly from mechanism 
proper, because, in their own way, they try to give an account of the 
unity of the organism, which no longer is considered as a fortuitous 
sum of various parts. Still, the summation idea prevails and a sufh- 
cient principle of unity is wanting. 

Others do not see the idiosyncracy of life in a particular kind 
of matter but in a particular collocation or organization of matter, 
by means of which specific forces develop which, at least apparently, 
differ from the physio-chemical ones. This view is mixed by some 
authors with the foregoing conception. 
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Already the Pythagoreans seem to have had similar views, namely 
that the soul is a harmony of the various parts of the body — at 
least according to the interpretation of Plato,’’ against the opinion 
of Aristotle.'* The same idea occurs in the teaching of Empedocles, 
who did not —as the other Presocratics — consider the soul as an 
entity apart from the body, but explained its activities merely by 
the particular constitution of the body. In the eighteenth century, 
as pointed out, Reil taught similar ideas. In the past century the 
idea recurs in what is called the “organicism” of Tongiorgi (the 
word “‘organicism” has very different meanings in biology). This 
author holds that living matter without doubt possesses specific 
forces, but he considers these organic forces as the “resultants’’ of 
the common physico-chemical forces, proceeding from the particular 
organization of matter in the protoplasm. 

In recent times the so-called emergence theories of life go still 
farther. They recognize the fact that vital activity is of a unique na- 
ture which, as such, cannot be simply reduced to the physical and 
chemical forces as they prevail in inanimate matter. The advocates 
of the theory point out that animate matter follows obviously its 
own specific laws. Up to now, they say, two solutions of the problem 
have been offered. The biologists either reduced these organic laws 
merely to physico-chemical ones (but then they destroyed their own 
science and degraded biology to a kind of applied physics and chem- 
istry), or else they thought it imperative to admit supermaterial 
forces (but such things are unknown to science). Since neither solu- 
tion is acceptable to these authors, they claim, nothing remains but 
to admit that the vital phenomena follow laws which are indeed 
specific, but which fall under the general laws of matter. In other 
words we must recognize two sets of experimental laws, those of 
living matter and those of non-living matter. Both, however, are 
laws of matter and, consequently, must be derivable from the very 
general laws of motion. This is the idea that is in the mind of many 
biologists, although not always expressed with equal clarity. 

C. Lloyd Morgan’ proposes a theory of emergent evolution 
which claims that life originated from a particular collocation of 
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chemical molecules, fortuitously put together. Concerning the col- 
location or organization of material units, Morgan distinguishes be- 
tween the “resultants” and the ‘‘emergents’” of matter. The resultant 
forces we may know as soon as we know the components, but be- 
sides these, particular forces also emerge which we cannot foresee 
even if we know all the components. Now, the latter happens espe- 
cially in the case of living matter, but it also occurs in that of in- 
Organic matter, and therefore the difference between the two is 
only gradual. 

Rhumbler” maintains that the life processes must be explained 
as far as possible in a mechanistic way, out of the properties of 
liquid and half-liquid heterophasic systems; but he also recognizes 
their particular character, because the organisms strive toward a 
state of equilibrium by means of which they reach their own com- 
plex form (formale Gleichgewichtszustande) . 

The above-mentioned tendency is clearly shown in the collective 
publication of a number of Russian biologists, among whom is 
Bauer.” Biology, they claim, is a science of its own, because it is 
concerned with laws specifically valid for the organisms, the specific 
character of biological laws being evident to observation. Besides, 
biology is shown to be of a historical character, i.e., in their evolu- 
tion the organisms follow obviously some progressive laws: the au- 
thors call this historical lawfulness (geschichtliche Gesetzmaszigkeit) 
the “irrational remainder.” A priori, however, they deny that these 
laws have any teleological character; they want to explain them 
only through efficient causes, and they maintain that they are still 
laws of matter. The ultimate scope of science, therefore, must be 
to find the final mechanical laws, from which both the physical and 
biological laws may be derived. 

Although these authors call themselves mechanists, and are such 
in fact, since they exclude all kinds of finality and follow the purely 
analytical-causal method, trying to reduce reality to a sum of 
parts and partial processes, nevertheless theirs is not a consequent 
mechanism. 

The acknowledgment of the specific character of the organic 
laws would naturally lead to the recognition of the properly vital 
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forces, progressive lawfulness would again naturally imply finality; 
moreover, they admit the natural unity of the organism, but then a 
little more reflection would necessarily bring about the recognition 
of an essential principle of unity and finality. If these authors refuse 
to take this further step, it is only because of their aprioristic dogma 
that there is and cannot be anything else but matter and laws of 
matter.” 

The above survey of some representatives of mechanistic thought 
makes it clear that there are quite a few shades of opinion, and it 
shows also how the more modern representatives have to struggle 
in order to press obvious facts into the swaddling bands of a pre- 
conceived system. 


B. VITALISTIC MERISM 


The theories which we classify under this caption are a reaction 
against mechanism, They oppose, however, only one point of the 
mechanistic doctrine, namely, the identification of the animate with 
the inanimate. For that purpose they admit in organisms, besides 
physico-chemical, some special forces or energies which they denote 
by the term of vital forces, living energy, biotic force, etc.; and 
hence they are often called the theories of vital energies. They con- 
ceive these special forces or functionings more or less autonomically, 
i. e., as directing the physico-chemical energies, as acting upon them 
and sometimes even as acting against them, and therefore as work- 
ing independently of the law of energy. Thus these forces would 
show a somewhat capricious character. Moreover, some of the ad- 
herents of this view advance the idea that the matter of which the 
organisms are built up is different from inanimate matter. 

On the other hand, the defenders of these theories do not shake 
off the atomistic yoke of mechanism: in varying degrees they all 
stick to the meristic viewpoint, in as far as they conceive of the 
Organism in a summative way and follow the analytical method. 
Consequently there exists a deep-rooted difference between this kind 
of vitalism, and that of Aristotle, for instance. Of this vitalism, 
which we like to call meristic vitalism for the above reason, we may 
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distinguish two types in the course of history: that which is usually 
called the older vitalism and neovitalism. 

1. The Older Vitalists. Of several authors who usually are cata- 
logued as belonging to the vitalistic school it is hard to say how — 
if at all —they differ from mechanism: their vitalism seems some- 
times more verbal than real. Such an author is W. Harvey (1578- 
1657), the founder of the physiology of the heart and blood-circula- 
tion,” whose “‘spiritus vitales” circulating in the blood do not seem 
to differ greatly from Descartes’ animal spirits. We do not under- 
stand how some can call him a “faithful Aristotelian.” 

A peculiar mixture of merism and vitalism is found in the teach- 
ings of C. Perrault (1613-1688): on the one hand he subscribes to 
Gassendi’s atomism, on the other he maintains that animals are not 
mere machines but possess a soul, and a conscious one at that, which 
is supposed to be localized in the medulla oblongata. 

The exponents of the theories of vital energies in the strict sense 
endeavor to show facts which would demonstrate the difference be- 
tween the organic and inorganic world. The characteristic of life, 
according to them, is that it manifests itself in certain qualities or 
forces, which are unknown to inorganic matter, such as irritability, 
sensibility, contractibility, sympathy, i. e., codrdination and coépera- 
tion of the vital functions of different organs. The last feature is 
especially interesting. This is the very fact which compels the holists 
to consider the organisms as a real unity and not just an aggregate, 
as we shall see; and it would, indeed, be the first and right con- 
clusion to be drawn. The older vitalists, however, skip this first 
conclusion and jump directly to the inference that the animate is 
different from the inanimate. But by omitting the intermediate step, 
they fail to establish a sound basis for their own conclusion. 

The first to introduce the distinction between the organic and 
the inorganic in the way that is stated above is A. Haller (1707- 
1777), for whom irritability and sensibility are the typical features 
of life.*4 

The medical school of Montpellier, among whose followers are 
to be noted J. Barthez (1734-1806) and M. F. X. Bichat (1771- 
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1802), proposes the same qualities as characteristic of life, adding 
to them the unifying process of sympathy, but fails equally to discuss 
the real nature of life, which it considers unknown. At most these 
authors look upon the vital phenomena as manifestations of some 
general kind of life force, not to be reduced to mechanical, physical, 
or chemical forces. The Montpellier school is often said to have 
adopted the views of Stahl, to be dealt with later. This is true only 
in part. Like Stahl the adherents of this school are strongly vital- 
istic, as they maintain that the vital functions cannot be accounted 
for by physical laws. But unlike Stahl, whom we consider a holist, 
they fail to give a reason for these functions, since they reject Stahl’s 
soul theory. 

To many so-called vitalists the vital forces are really not much 
different from inorganic forces; for example, L. C. Treviranus (1779- 
1864) conceives of them in a quantitative way, and J. Liebig (1803- 
1873) believes them to be measurable. 

Another group of medical men and biologists try to create a 
kind of unity among the vital forces, somewhat along the same lines 
as Harvey with his “facultas opifex,” or like J. B. van Helmont 
(1577-1644) who in his strange obscure way demands some sort 
of a unifying principle in the living body, which he calls the archaeus, 
and which in man exists besides the immortal soul and directs and 
controls the vital functions by means of minor archaei, a kind of 
vital spirits. We cite Wolff, Blumenbach, and Wagner. The main 
purpose of C. F. Wolff (1733-1794) is to combat mechanism.” 
The directing and unifying cause of the life phenomena is some 
inner force which he calls vis essentialis. This, however, is not an 
immanent principle like the Aristotelian soul, but a kind of force 
more or less on the same level as the mechanical forces, operating 
with them and partly checking them. 

J. F. Blumenbach (1752-1840) points out’® that Haller’s and 
Bichat’s irritability, sensibility, etc., are in themselves not forces but 
phenomena, i.e., effects of forces. The effects are known to us, not 
so the vital forces themselves. These forces act on the body-machine 
and are the instruments by means of which the vital factor operates. 
As for the latter, he rejects Wolff's term of vis essentialis and calls 
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it nisus formativus (Bildungstrieb), i.e., the driving power which 
regulates and controls the form of the individual growth. The dif- 
ference from Wolff does not seem to be only a difference of name, 
but also of function; the function Blumenbach ascribes to the misus 
formativus is of a much more unifying character. According to some 
authors it is to be taken in the same sense as the vs formativa of the 
scholastics. 

Blumenbach’s successor at Gottingen, R. Wagner (1805-1864), 
again introduces the term “‘soul’”’ but, due to the materialistic tend- 
ency of the time, conceives of it in a more or less material way.?’ 

And so vitalism again approaches mechanistic materialism very 
closely. A similar trend of mind we find in L. C. Virchow (1821- 
1902) who generally is presented as a materialist, but who does not 
seem to be a very determined one. Being a disciple of J. Miiler, 
he holds that the organism disposes of special life energies, but being 
a child of his time he views them in mechanical terms. 

2. Neovitalism. In the latter half of the past century a vitalistic 
current originated which was not just a resuscitation of the older 
doctrines of vital energies, but in some respects different from them, 
and therefore it was called, e. g., by Rindfleisch, Neovitalism. Its 
defenders did not only theorize but endeavored to prove their vital- 
ism by facts and experiments; they tried to bring the vital forces 
into accord with the law of conservation of energy; furthermore, 
many of them paid more attention to those vital phenomena which 
are called psychic or conscious acts. 

Among the first to be noted is J. Reinke who in his speeches 
and works”* showed himself a strenuous and almost passionate oppo- 
nent of materialistic mechanism. He starts off with the analysis of 
the conception of a machine, with which the mechanists compared 
a living body. In any machine we should distinguish, he observes, 
two kinds of forces: primary forces (Krafte erster Hand), i.e., 
the mechanical, physical, and chemical energies, and the secondary 
forces (zweiter Hand). The latter are brought into the dead matter 
by the human spirit, and Reinke calls them “dominant forces.”’ They. 
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dominate and direct the primary forces, but in such a way that no 
physico-chemical law is violated: these laws are only bent down 
according to the rational will of the inventor or constructor. The 
secondary forces, however, do not originate out of the energetic 
forces and cannot be reduced to them; consequently, the law of 
energy does not hold for them. 

Then Reinke applies this doctrine of ‘dominant forces” to the 
organism. The living body, too, is to be considered as a machine, but 
there is one important difference. Whereas in the case of non-living 
machines man introduces his dominant forces into dead matter, the 
“life dominants” are not brought into the life machine from the out- 
side, but are rooted in the living matter itself, are immanent.” 
We find somewhat similar ideas expressed by D. E. Cope (1840- 
1897), Montgomery, and O. Lodge. 

In Neovitalism, it is clear, there is the machine theory plus addi- 
tional life forces. The conception of the organism is, therefore, ob- 
viously meristic; a living body remains a summative unity. The ad- 
herents of this theory do not even attempt to raise the question 
whence these special vital forces derive; the idea of the nature of a 
thing, as the one principle of the thing’s activity, is alien to them. 

The doctrine of dominant vital forces, if mixed with psychic 
elements, is called psycho-vitalism or psychobiologism. Its adherents 
claim that special vital forces exist in all kinds of organisms, not 
only in man but also in plants and animals, as psychic or conscious 
factors: to every living being, to every living cell or organ, they 
attribute the faculty of perceiving needs, of judging about the means 
able to satisfy these wants, and of acting accordingly. This theory 
seems strange at first view, but is understandable as the result of a 
false conception of teleology. The psycho-vitalists are right in hold- 
ing that the vital processes obviously show finality, and in this way 
they differ greatly from the mechanists; they hold that the special 
life forces are directive and thus striving toward a scope. But their 
idea of finality is wrong or rather unilateral: they forget the dis- 
tinction between “‘striving toward a goal” and ‘“‘striving consciously 
toward a goal,” and identify the latter with the former, In other 


29. Cf. T. van der Bom, Phil. van het leven, pp. 99-101. 
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words, they think of general finality always in terms of special final- 
ity. If, therefore, on the basis of facts, we must explain vital proc- 
esses as final, we must — so they conclude — ascribe them to the 
working of conscious factors. 

Hence the psychovitalists believe that all organisms possess the 
faculty of perception, feeling, judgment, and sttiving. Such con- 
scious striving is supposed to be the cause of individual development 
of an organism and also the cause of evolution of the species. 

Among the defenders of this theory we mention: A. Pauly (1850- 
1904),°° R. H. Francé,?' G. Bunge,®? R. Neumeister,>? P. Jean, A. 
Wagner, Schneider, etc. 

The psychovitalistic theories show the same defects as Reinke’s 
doctrine, and these in a greater degree, because the summative char- 
acter of the former’s vital forces is still more emphasized: several 
of the authors quoted above, especially Pauly and Francé, so to say, 
cut the vital forces into pieces, with which they furnish each organ, 
each tissue, each cell. 

Psychovitalism, therefore, is obviously a form of panpsychism 
or hylozoism, according to which all matter is animate, a doctrine 
we find clearly expressed in a materialistic sense by Haeckel, who 
holds that every atom is animate in as far as it disposes of a certain 
amount of energy. 

Haeckel went even farther and — giving a particular meaning 
to an old term — called heredity the memory of the plastidule. Thus 
he foreshadows another type of vitalistic theories, which are called 
mnemonistic, developed especially by Rignano. 

E. Rignano** admits besides the physio-chemical energies, a spe- 
cial nerve energy, proper to life. The purely meristic character of 
the theory is clear from the fact that the vital energy, according to 
Rignano, just as the physical and chemical, is divided into particles 


a A. Pauly, Darwinismus and Lamarckismus (1905). 
R. H. Francé, Sinnesleben der Pflanzen (1905); Liebesleben der Pflanzen 
ae Die Pflanze als Erfinder (1920); Bios, Die Gesetze der Welt (1926). : 
Piel Bunge, Lehrbuch der physiologischen und pathologischen Chemie, 2nd 
oh, (1889). 
R. Neumeister, Betrachtungen iiber das Wesen der Lebenserscheinungen 
1909 
2 transmissibilité des charactéres acquis (1908); Essais de synthése scienti- 
fique (1912); La mémoire biologique (1923); Qu’est-ce que la vie? (1926). 
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which determine its capacity. The only difference is that these par- 
ticles, the nervions, are as far as their charge is concerned not equal 
to each other, but each particle disposes of a characteristic charge. 
Thus a particular nerve current, i. €., a nervion in motion, is always 
specifically different from any other nerve current. 

Rignano’s theory is mnemonistic, because it links up with the 
mneme theory of Hering and Semon, in regard to the proper feature 
of life phenomena. Every organism is what is called an historical 
being, namely, one that begins and ceases at a given moment. As 
an individual it is something that exists only once, and as such can- 
not be repeated. 

In the first place it is connected by many bonds with previous 
generations and in its development faithfully reproduces all the po- 
tencies which these former generations had accumulated in the 
course of time, and thus it is to a great extent the product of in- 
ternal and external factors which existed previously; secondly, dur- 
ing its individual life it is susceptible to many nerve impressions 
which again become registered and stored up in the organism and 
which are added to those that it inherited, and thus every individual 
of each new generation becomes a being that occurs only once; 
thirdly, the whole is transmitted farther to the coming generations, 
which in turn show something “‘only once existing.” Now, it is evi- 
dent that no machine is able to make use of the data of previous 
experience, and several authors, therefore, see in this feature, namely, 
of receiving and conserving impressions, the characteristic which 
differentiates life from a machine. But we find a similar capacity 
in the highest living being, above all in man: a capacity of the 
psychic sphere, i.e., memory. The faculty of memory faithfully 
copies that which once was received, and any act, once performed, 
can be repeated with greater ease in the future, because of memory. 
Consequently, these authors “explain” everything that is given to 
the organism in the course of history by means of the function of 
memory, using for it the Greek word mneme, The specific property 
of protoplasm according to these authors is memory. We should 
remember here, that to many scientists explaining means nothing 
else but reducing many processes to some fundamental phenomenon 
which in itself need not be known. 
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This is the theory of E. Hering,®* further elaborated by R. Simon 
(1859-1919) .** The power of irritability (Reizbarkeit) of the older 
vitalists has now become the primary and distinguishing force of 
living substances, i. e., the power to receive stimulation, to keep its 
impressions, and to react to it. These authors, however, do not com- 
mit the mistake made by Francé, namely, that of accepting the 
mneme as a psychic, conscious factor. They adopt the viewpoint of 
pyschophysical parallelism, according to which any psychic phe- 
nomenon is accompanied by a physiological change, and they con- 
sider the physiological aspect only. 

When an organic substance is hit by a stimulus, something re- 
mains after the stimulation ceases, and this something is called 
engram. The proper character of physiological engrams is that they 
are awakened out of their latent state by a stimulus, more or less 
similar to the original one. Thus, by means of the power to preserve 
external stimuli, these authors explain many vital phenomena, for 
example, the fact that organs and tissues become stronger through 
repeated functioning, the phenomenon of evolution, regenera- 
tion, etc. 

Returning now to Rignano, we find that this author has tried 
to explain the nature of the meme in his theory of vital nerve cur- 
rent. To each momentary status of the organism — thus he believes 
—a particular nerve current corresponds, different from any other. 

Every current becomes fixed in the organism, i.e., transformed 
into latent, potential nervous energy. Later, in similar circumstances, 
the potential energy will again be changed into actual energy and 
thus render the execution of a performance, which was executed 
On a previous occasion, easier. Thus, too, the specificity of the vital 
nerve energy guarantees that the offspring copies faithfully all that 
the ancestors once in the same stage have registered in the form of 
energy. Consequently the ontogenetic evolution is nothing but a 
discharge of the organic accumulators at the right moment.’ 

Stripped of its peculiar terminology, the theory does not seem 
to offer much of an explanation. At the most it recognizes some 


35. Uber das Geddchtniss als eine allgemeine Function der organisierten Materie 
(1870). 

36. Die Mneme, 4th and 5th edn. (1920). 

37. Cf. T. van der Bom, op. cit., p. 124. 
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sort of difference between the organic and inorganic terms of nerv- 
ous energy, which itself is conceived in a meristic and mechanistic 
way. The followers of the theory are not very numerous; among 
them we mention S. Butler,>* J. Ward,*? S. Eldridge. 

H. Bergson, too, makes memory the distinguishing factor be- 
tween life and matter.*! But because in his later works he endeavors 
to give a further metaphysical explanation of the vital driving force, 
we shall consider his theory later. We agree, however, with 
McDougal that it is difficult to see how Bergson’s further doctrinal 
development can be related to his memory theory. 


JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O. F. M. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


38..Life and Habit (1878); Evolution, Old and New, 2nd edn. (1882). 
39. Heredity and Memory (1913). 

40. The Organization of Life (1925). 

41. Matiére et mémoire (1897). 

42. Body and Mind, 8th edn. (Methuen, London, 1938), p. 359. 


OUR LADY’S PART IN THE REDEMPTION 
ACCORDING TO SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WRITERS! 


IJ. AFTER THE APPEARANCE OF THE Monita Salutaria 


The annals of Mariology register a rather unfortunate con- 
troversy in the last decades of the seventeenth century, the occasion 
being furnished by an anonymous booklet published at Ghent, 1673, 
under the somewhat assuming title, Monita salutaria Beatae Virginis 
Mariae ad cultores suos indiscretos.? Since not a few of the authors 
referred to in the course of this paper revealed their mind concern- 
ing Our Lady as Co-redemptrix precisely in their reaction toward 
these so-called ‘““wholesome admonitions,” a brief account of their 
author and their contents may prove enlightening to the reader. 

The true author of the Monita salutaria, according to reliable 
documents, was none other than Adam Widenfeld (1618-1678), a 
distinguished lawyer from Cologne. Whether or not he was a con- 
vert from Protestantism, as some have claimed, is not so easily es- 
tablished. But the fact that he was a sincere Catholic when he 
wrote the pamphlet under discussion, cannot be reasonably ques- 
tioned. Moreover, his ardent zeal for the conversion of heretics is 
amply vouched for by his other treatises in defense of the purity 
of the Catholic faith. Contending that the abuses then rampant 
in the Church, especially concerning the cult of Our Lady, would 
in no small degree retard the return of Protestants to the fold of 
Christ, Widenfeld thought that he might easily obviate this difh- 


1. The first part of this paper appeared in the previous number, Franciscan Stud- 
ies, N. S. III (1943), pp. 3-20. 

2. The pamphlet was re-edited several times and even translated into several 
languages. The English translation, prepared by James Taylor, is entitled Wholesome 
advices from the Blessed Virgin to her indiscrete worshippers (London, 1687). Con- 
cerning the Monita salutaria, see the vast bibliography given by P. Hoffer, S.M., in 
his La dévotion 4 Marie au déclin du XVII¢ siécle, autour du Jansénisme et des ‘Avis 
salutaires de la B. V. Marie a ses dévots indiscrets’ (Paris, 1938), pp. 369-381. See 
also the beautiful article of Father H.-M. Baron, S.J., “Jean Crasset (1618-1692), le 
Jansénisme et la dévotion 4 la Sainte Vierge,” in Bulletin de la Société francaise 
@’études mariales, 1938 (Paris, 1939), pp. 137-184. Concerning Father Hoffer’s 
work see the observations made by Father Aubron, S.J. in Recherches de Science 
religieuse, vol. 19 (1939), pp. 249-255; and likewise Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., “Le 
concours sotériologique de Marie 4 notre Rédemption chez les théologiens du XVII¢ 
siécle, étrangers 4 l’école bérullienne,” in Ephem. Theol. Lovan., vol. 16 (1939), 
p. 780. 

3. Cf. P. Hoffer, op. cit., p. 188. 
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culty by exhorting those who had the care of souls to double their 
efforts in eradicating such abuses from their flock. This, then, was 
the true purpose of the Monita salutaria. Hence, historically speak- 
ing, it would seem to us that an injustice has been committed against 
Widenfeld by those who claim that his real endeavor was not only 
to belittle but even to abolish entirely the cult and devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady. So much in regard to the author’s scope and his 
intention, in so far as extant documents allow us to judge. As to 
the method adopted by him to attain his end, we must frankly 
confess that it was a most unhappy one. By detecting imaginary 
abuses everywhere, by not unfrequently exaggerating those really 
existing, and by revealing throughout this process an unreasonably 
rigorous scrupulosity, our hypercritic naturally rendered himself sus- 
picious of Jansenism. Add to this the great imprudence displayed 
by him while treating of certain Marian prerogatives in such an 
ambiguous and equivocal terminology that at times he does seem 
to minimize certain doctrines commonly accepted as belonging to 
Catholic teaching. 

As it was to be expected, these “wholesome admonitions” im- 
mediately gave rise to a most vehement controversy among con- 
temporary writers, some of whom openly sided with Widenfeld, 
while the majority bitterly opposed him. The controversy assumed 
such proportions that the ecclesiastical authorities thought it best 
to intervene. After an accurate examination of the pamphlet, and 
duly weighing the circumstances, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, in a solemn session held on June 19, 1674, before the 
Holy Father, rightly and deservedly inserted it in the Index of for- 
bidden books. The decree, which was made public on July 12 of 
the same year,‘ condemned the pamphlet, not indeed absolutely, 
but “donec corrigatur.”’ Later, however, because of unceasing con- 
troversies on the subject, the Holy Office condemned it without any 
restrictions by a decree of June 22, 1676, which was made public 


4, Cf. P. Hoffer, op. cit., p. 178. 

5. According to Hoffer, op. cit., pp. 178-179, the decree read: “‘Suspenditur donec,”’ 
etc. Widenfeld’s adversaries interpreted this to mean: “Donec corrigatur,” but the 
bishop of Tournay understood it as: “Donec cedatur tumultus.”” However, accord- 
ing to Cardinal Bona, who was in a position to know, it should be read: “Donec 
corrigatur.”” 
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on July 17 of the same year. So much concerning the author of the 
Monita. Now a few words as to his attitude toward the doctrine 
of Our Lady’s réle as Co-redemptrix. 

In the tenth admonition of his booklet, Widenfeld introduces 
the Blessed Virgin, thus addressing her indiscreet devotee: ‘Beware 
of attributing to me, in your exaggeration or immoderate zeal, any- 
thing which belongs to God alone. Therefore, you shall not call 
me Salvatrix or Co-redemptrix.” And in the preceding admonition: 
It was Christ who by His own merits appeased the wrath of God; He alone 
reconciled men with God; He alone has trodden the winepress and no one 
else with Him. Let no one, therefore, attribute these things to me; for if 
I was pleasing to God, it was only in, and through, Jesus Christ, my Re- 
deemer and Saviour. Or was I perhaps crucified for you, or were you per- 
haps baptized in my name ?6 

How are we to interpret these utterances? The learned Father 
Paul Hoffer is of the opinion that, strictly speaking, they do not 
conflict with the present-day thesis on Mary as Co-redemptrix. For, 
he argues, to pass over in silence the extent of Mary’s codperation 
in the Redemption is not equivalent to denying that cooperation. 
If Widenfeld rejects the title of Co-redemptrix, it is simply because, 
to his mind, this term is ambiguous, and also because at that time 
some authors understood it in the strictest sense, namely, that a 
particle of Our Lady’s flesh and a few drops of her blood had been 
preserved in Christ's body up to the time of the Passion when that 
particle of flesh suffered, and those drops of blood were shed for 
our salvation.’ Widenfeld also restricts Mary’s codperation to the 
fact that she freely became the Mother of the Redeemer, as it ap- 
pears from his Epistola Apologetica® But not even this should be 
considered as incompatible with the doctrine of Co-redemption by 
way of merit. This doctrine was simply unknown to him, as was 
also the case among many of his contemporaries. Such is, in sum 
and substance, the interpretation recently proposed by Father Hoffer, 
concerning which we wish to make the following observations. 


6. In the English edition, cited above, p. 8. 

7. Cf. Thomas Leroy, O.P., Le culte de la B. Vierge Marie, défendu contre un 
donneur d’Avis anonyme par le R. P. F. Jéréme Henneguier... (St. Omer, 1674), 
p. 77; and A. Widenfeld, Epistola apologetica quam auctor libelli cui titulus Monita 
salutavia B. V. Mariae ad cultores suos indiscretos, scripsit ad ejusdem censorem 
(Mechliniae, 1674), p. 31; from Hoffer, op. cit., p. 275, footnote. 

8. Cf. pp. 29-32. 
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While it must be readily granted that the doctrine of Co-redemp- 
tion, at least as it is formulated today, was not a question dealt 
with by every theologian in the seventeenth century, nevertheless, 
at the time when the Monita were published, this thesis had already 
become quite common among Catholic authors, as we have shown 
in the first section of this paper. It seems to us, therefore, highly 
improbable that this doctrine should have been unknown to Widen- 
feld. In fact, we are of the opinion that the author not only knew 
of it, but that he openly rejected it. Widenfeld not only states that 
“Christ alone appeased the wrath of God with His own merits,” 
that “He alone reconciled men with God,” but he adds very ex- 
plicitly and without any restrictions: “Nemo igitur talia mihi [i. e., 
'B. Virgini] tribuat,” thereby denying that Mary appeased the wrath 
of God with her own merits, or that she reconciled sinners with 
God; whence the conclusion: “Ne itaque me vocaveris . .. Co-re- 
demptricem.”” Our view receives further corroboration from a state- 
ment made by Widenfeld himself in a letter to his friend Father 
Jobert, in which he writes: “Mary is not our Mediatrix, except 
inasmuch as she prays for us; and this Mediation is common to 
her and to all the saints.” The author’s mind, as expressed in these 
words, is so clear that it needs no commentaty. 

However, the fact that Widenfeld rejected both the title and 
the doctrine of Co-redemption does not at all entitle us to stigmatize 
him as a Jansenist or as an adversary of Mary’s cult. We must bear 
in mind that at the time when the Monvta appeared, the doctrine 
of Mary's réle as Co-redemptrix had not as yet received the splen- 
did support of the Roman Pontiffs or of the Catholic episcopate 
which it has today. This same fact also explains, to a great extent, 
the reluctant attitude of those who shared Widenfeld’s position 
on the subject. 

Having briefly outlined Widenfeld’s stand on the problem of 
Co-redemption, let us now cast a rapid glance at the authors who 
treated of this question in the few decades immediately following 
the appearance of his notorious booklet. 


9. Mss. de Marbourg, vol. 1, No. 2, fol. 166; from Hoffer, op. cit., p. 275. We 
wish to note, by the way, that Hoffer’s statement to the effect that the title of Co- 
redemptrix was first used around the year 1650 (cf. op. cit., p. 275), is incorrect. 
On this point see J. B. Carol, O.F.M., The Blessed Virgin’s Co-redemption Vindi- 
cated (Quaracchi, 1937), pp. 15-16. 
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Among the first writers'® who bitterly assailed the wholesome 
admonitions, was the distinguished Professor Maximilian Reichen- 
berger, S.J., of the University of Prague. In his book entitled Ma- 
riani cultus vindiciae he devotes no less than nine pages to the de- 
fense of Mary’s role as Co-redemptrix. Here is the substance of his 
teaching: 


We most willingly confess that Christ did not need the help of His 
Mother while redeeming the human race; but we deny that the merits and 
prayers of His Mother were not joined, per modum meriti de congruo, 
with the condign merits of her Son. It is evident that the Fathers could 
style the Blessed Virgin Co-redemptrix of the human race, with much more 
reason than they could style Eve... the cause of our ruin (salutis humanae 
Perditrix).... For Eve codperated in our ruin only remotely and acciden- 
tally..., while Mary codperated in the Redemption of the human race 
proxime et immediate, not only communicating to Christ the price of our 
Redemption from her own blood, but also aiding and assisting Him, and 
suffering with Him up to the consummation of the redemptive work on 
the cross,1! 


According to him, Christ and Mary co-offered the sacrifice of 
Redemption on Calvary.’ In another place the author claims that 
Widenfeld’s opposition to the title of Co-redemptrix savors of 
Lutheranism, and furthermore that it undermines the authority of 
the Fathers’ and of the Holy See." 

Professor Nicolas Dubois, of the University of Louvain, fol- 
lowed Reichenberger in his defense of Mary’s prerogatives. He 
asks Widenfeld: 


When you forbid others to say that Mary appeased the wrath of God 
with her own merits, do you deny that she had merits of her own? I admit 
that her merits were dependent on those of Christ; but I will not say that 
she had no merits of her own. And do you deny that she appeased the 


10. Chronologically, the first one publicly to attack Widenfeld’s pamphlet was, 
if we are not mistaken, Father Alexius Lennoy, O.F.M., in a sermon delivered at 
Ghent on December, 1673, within a month of the booklet’s appearance. Cf. Hoffer, 
op. cit., p. 146. However, not having the text of the sermon at hand, we know 
nothing specific about its contents. 

11. Maximilian Reichenberger, S.J., Mariani cultus vindiciae, sive nonnullae ani- 
madversiones in libellum cui titulus: Monita salutaria B. V. Mariae ad cultores suos 
indiscretos. pro vindicanda contra auctorem anonymum Deiparae gloria, secundum 
orthodoxae fidei dogmata, Sanctorum Patrum testimonia, rectae rationis dictamina et 
theologorum principia (Pragae, 1677), p. 120. 

12. Op. cit., p. 116. 

13. Op. cit., animad. VI, pp. 25-26. 

14. Ibid., p. 28. 
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wrath of God with those merits? No one will believe you, except those who, 
like yourself, are annoyed by the word Mediatrix.'> 

Widenfeld had rejected the title of Co-redemptrix on the grounds 
that it was ambiguous and that it paved the way for calumnies 
of non-Catholics. To which Professor Dubois answers that, according 
to the more accurate theologians, Mary is our Co-redemptrix, not 
indeed in the same sphere as Christ, but ‘‘minus principalem.” And 
he mentions the fact that when theologians use that title, they add 
explanations which leave no doubt as to their sound sense.’ 

Not all those who rose against the Monita, however, seem to 
have understood the doctrine of Mary’s rdle as Co-redemptrix in 
the same way. Thus, Jerome Henneguier, O. P., appears to restrict 
Mary’s part in the Redemption to the fact that she gave birth to 
the Redeemer and also intercedes for us. He tells Widenfeld that 
the term ‘‘Co-redemptrix” is not commonly used [!}, but that there 
is nothing wrong in ascribing to Mary certain attributes of our Re- 
demption, provided this is done “sano et pio sensu.”'’? He quotes 
for Widenfeld’s benefit, a lesson from the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin (approved by the Church for the Dominicans), in which 
these words occur: “Holy Mother of God, ... wash away our sins, 
so that, redeemed by thee, we may ascend the throne of eternal 
glory.” He then remarks that it was unfitting on the part of Widen- 
feld to put these words on Mary’s lips: “Do not style me Co-re- 
demptrix.’’ This title, if ever found, must not be understood abso- 
lutely, but “certo et sano sensu.’’® 

The Vicar-Apostolic of Holland, Bishop John van Neetcassel, 
who, in general, sympathized with the views of his close friend 
Widenfeld, nevertheless, when it comes to Mary's rdle as Co-re- 


15. Lodviscio Bona, S.J. [a pseudonym and anagram for Nicolao Dubois}, De- 
fensio Beatissimae Virginis Mariae et piorum cultorum illius, contra libellum in- 
titulatum: Monita salutaria...,secanda edit. (Wurtzburgi, 1685), in Bourassé’s 
pope On laa aurea de landibus B, M. Virginis, vol. 5, col. 171. 

16. Lbid. 

17. H. Henneguier, O.P., Cultus B. M. Virginis vindicatus adversus Monitorem 
anonymum (Adomari, 1674), p. 26 

18 Op. cit., p. 27; see also p. 62. In somewhat the same sense, Le Hennin, 
Accord amoureux entre l’amant de Jésus et de Mariae, au sujet des miséricordieuses 
intercessions de la Vierge et de la vénération qui luy est deue par les fideles...Dou- 
ay, 1675), p. 44. We may add Father Gregory of St. Martin, C.D., who. in his 
work Juste apologie du culte de la Mére de Dieu... (Douay, 1674), p. 96, admits 
the orthodoxy of Widenfeld’s pamphlet in regard to the doctrine of Our Lady’s 
mediation. Cf. Hoffer, of. cit., p. 273. 
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demptrix, firmly professes the traditional teaching. In a letter to 
Patrick H. Velthoen (dated February 4, 1674), after vouching for 
the orthodoxy of the Mownita, van Neercassel takes care to add: 
“... although it seems to me that he [Widenfeld} could have ab- 
stained from censuring the above-mentioned titles of [Co-redemp- 
trix, etc.}, since they may be explained in the soundest sense.’’!? 
A year later the illustrious bishop published a treatise on the cult 
of Our Lady in which he writes that at the foot of the cross there 
stood Mary, “offering the Victim of our salvation, together with 
her Son, and paying, together with Him, the price of our Redemp- 
tion.””° And further on: “Meretur nostram salutem Christus agens 
et patiens; eam etiam meretur Maria tam agendo quam patiendo.””! 

Also an intimate friend of Widenfeld and an enthusiastic de- 
fender of his “wholesome admonitions,” was Prince Ernest of Hesse. 
He not only endeavored to eradicate all abuses concerning the cult 
of Our Lady, but also tried to do away with doctrines and titles 
not as yet sanctioned by the Church, which could “‘scandalize” the 
heretics. Do you think, he writes, in substance, that when I was still 
a Protestant, it pleased me to hear the Mother of God being styled 
Redemptrix and the like??? Although these titles, he says on another 
occasion, may be understood in a very sound and orthodox sense, 
it is better not to use them, so as not to cause confusion in the 
minds of non-Catholics.?° 

Quite different was the attitude of the fervent Peter Grenier, 
who in his Apologie des dévots de la Sainte Vierge, takes Widenfeld 
to task and enthusiastically defends Our Lady’s rdle as Co-redemp- 
trix. There is no earthly reason, he writes, why the faithful should 
abstain from using the word “Co-redemptrix.” The reasons advanced 


19. This letter is preserved in the archives of the so-called “old church of Hol- 
land,” at Hague; cf. Inventary, 131, pp. 86-87. For this indication we are indebted 
to Father L. Ceijssens, O. F.M., professor at the Pontificio Ateneo Antoniano in Rome. 

20. Johannes van Neercassel, Tractatus de Sanctorum ac praecipue Beatae Mariae 
Virginis cultu (Embricae, 1675), p. 220. 

21. Cf. p. 261. See also pp. 196, 206, 271 and 300. This same doctrine of Mary 
meriting for us de congruo, as our Co- redemptrix, whatever Christ merited for us 
de condigno, was also taught by Francis Garau, S.J., in his Elucidarium Deiparae 
(Barcinonae, 1686), grins to Sedlmayr, O.S. 'B., Scholastica mariana in Bourassé’s 
collection Summa aurea..., vol. 7, col. 60, n. 1728. 

22. Cf. Mss. 498/28 in the secret archives of the State, Munich, fol. 141; from 
Hoffer, op. cit., p. 134. 

23. Ernestus de Hassia, Verus, sincerus et discretus catholicus contra actus, id est, 
libri cujusdam, idiomate germanico conscripti, paucis vist, pluribus expediti (sine loc., 
1674), p. 75; from Hoffer, of. cit., p. 135. 
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by Widenfeld and his friends, namely, the danger of scandalizing 
Protestants, etc., are nothing else but a vain pretext to deprive the 
Mother of God of a beautiful prerogative.” 

With less vehemence than Grenier, although just as firmly, 
Father John Crasset, S.J., also undertook to vindicate Our Lady’s 
privilege in a treatise against Widenfeld. The latter’s admonitions 
are nothing else, to his mind, than “insidious propositions which 
disturb the conscience. .., scandalize Catholics and encourage the 
audacity of heretics....”%* After stating that Christ merited our 
salvation while still on earth, the learned Jesuit adds: 

The Blessed Virgin alone shared this glory of her Son, because she ob- 
tains nothing for us [now], which she had not already merited for us 
while still on earth, by a merit of congruity....She offered up all her ac- 
tions and sufferings, together with the actions and sufferings of Christ, for 


the salvation of all, and God accepted such an oblation, according to the 
teaching of St. Bonaventure and other theologians.?6 


Another zealous advocate of Mary’s rdle as Co-redemptrix was 
the celebrated Anthony Vieira, S.J. Although neither he, nor those 
who will be quoted after him, were directly involved in the notorious 
Widenfeld controversy, they are witnesses to the common belief of 
this period. For Father Vieira, Our Lady is the world’s Co-redemp- 
trix not only because of her intimate association with Christ on 
Calvary,” because of her share in the Saviout’s sacrificial act,*® and 
because of her merit,? but very especially because of the part she 
had in the paying of the redemptive price. Thus, speaking of Mary’s 
bitter suffering at the foot of the cross offered for the same end for 
which Christ was suffering, he refers to Simeon’s prophecy (Lk. 2: 
35): “Et tuam ipsius animam pertransibit gladius,” and adds: “How 


24. Pierre Grenier, Apologie des dévots de la Sainte Vierge, ou les Sentiments 
de Théotime sur le libelle intitulé: Avis salutaires de la B. V. Marie @ ses dévots 
indiscrets: Sur la lettre apologétique de son auteur, et sur les nouveaux Avis en 
forme de réflexions ajoutez au Libelle (Bruxelles, 1675), p. 161, 180, 184. Cf. Dillen- 
schneider, La Mariologie de S. Alphonse de Liguori (Fribourg, Suisse, 1931), p. 124. 

25. Jean Crasset, S.J., La vérvitable dévotion envers la Sainte Vierge établie et 
défendue (Paris, 1679), p. 128; according to H.-M. Baron, S. J., art. cit., p. 158. 

26. Op. cit., p. 14; from Dillenschneider, op. cit., p. 128. Substantially the same 
doctrine is taught by Nicholas de Dijon, O. F.M.Cap., in his Panegyriques sur les 
testes et les mystéres de la T. S. Vierge (sine loc., 1685), p. 549. 

27. Antonio de Vieira, S.J., Sermones de Cristo, Setior Nuestro, y de Maria San- 
tisima, y quince del Rosario, Il (Barcelona, 1752), 181. In the edition of Madrid, 
1683, see pp. 263-264, 271, 273-274. 

28. Op. cit., p. 291. 

29. Op. cit., p. 373. 
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can anyone say that the price of our Redemption was paid by Christ 
alone? For this reason Catholic theology openly and without hesi- 
tation bestows the title of Co-redemptrix on the Virgin Mother 
of God.”%° 

Also an illustrious member of the Society of Jesus was Father 
Paul Segneri, from whose treatise I/ divoto di Maria, so universally 
read both in and out of Italy, we may draw the following valuable 
testimony. After speaking of Mary’s intimate share in Christ’s ex- 
piatory sacrifice,*! the author goes on to say: 

I can state without any scruple that she merited for us the Redemption 
of the world at least de congruo, as the school says. There were reasons 
of fittingness requiring this, and likewise the goodness of the Son, who 
obtained the same Redemption by a condign merit of strict justice. And 
consequently, St. Bernard does not at all exaggerate when he states: Such 
is the will of Him who wanted that we should have everything through 
Mary.32 

We note, first of all, that according to the author's own words, 
the object of Mary’s merit is the selfsame Redemption which Christ 
merited for us; and therefore we may rightly conclude that he is 
speaking of the objective Redemption.» And if Father Segneri 
adds that it was God’s will that we should have everything through 
Mary, this does not mean that the merit mentioned should be re- 
ferred exclusively to the actual dispensation of graces, but it does 
mean (as is implied in the adverb “‘consequently”) that the office 
of dispensing graces is really based on Mary’s previous codperation 
in the redemptive work in actu primo. Besides, as we have already 
pointed out, the well-known text of St. Bernard may rightly be inter- 
preted as including also the objective Redemption. For, if it was 
the will of God that, in the province of grace, we should have abso- 
lutely everything through Mary, by that very fact He also willed 
that we should have our reconciliation im actu primo through the 
Blessed Virgin. Not indeed that St. Bernard necessarily intended to 
include that reconciliation when he penned the above axiom; but 


30. Op. cit., p. 193. 

31. Paolo Segneri, S.J., I] divoto di Maria (Bologna, 1677). We take the text 
from Father Dillenschneider, art. cit., Ephem. Theol. Lovan., vol. 16 (1939), p. 796, 
who in turn takes it from the German edition: Anleitung zur wahren marianischen 
Andacht (Augsburg, 1806), pp. 140-141. 

32. Op. cit., edn. of Augsburg, p. 144. 

33. Cf. Dillenschneider, art. cit., p. 797. Ce Pe ee 
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can anyone prove that he actually excluded it? Something similar 
must be said, saving due proportion, concerning those who, like 
John M. Zamoro, O. F. M. Cap.,?! Christopher de Avendano, Ord. 
Carm.,?* and John Francis Priuli,>° would style Mary our “Redemp- 
trix’’ inasmuch as she obtains supernatural blessings and intercedes 
for us. 

Nicolas M. Pallavicino, a contemporary and confrére of Father 
Segneri, may also be quoted here as favoring the doctrine of Mary’s 
tole as Co-redemptrix. ‘In the same way,” writes the author, “that 
light, produced by the reverberation of the sun, shares to a certain 
degree the propriety of direct light, so by a certain analogy, it may 
be said of the sufferings of the Blessed Virgin, that they shared the 
perfection of redemptive sufferings.’®” Although at times he seems 
to consider Mary’s compassion as something affective rather than 
effective, nevertheless, he also explicitly states that her compassion 
was intimately bound up with the Passion of the Redeemer and 
“consequently partook of the latter’s effects.’’** 

Of greater value, because more definitely formulated, is the 
testimony of Father Lawrence Kreaytter, O.S. B., whose teaching 
on this point may be summed up as follows: The Blessed Virgin 
coéperated in the Saviour’s redemptive work through her bitter com- 
passion,®® inasmuch as she offered up to God her tears for the re- 
mission of our sins;*° moreover, on Calvary, Christ and His holy 
Mother offered up the selfsame sacrifice for us;*! and therefore, even 
as Adam and Eve sold the world for an apple, so Christ and Mary 
redeemed the world as if with one heart.*? And still clearer: This 
doctrine “is proved also from reason; because by offering that com- 
passion she in a way satisfied for sinners, whose salvation she so 


34. Joannes M. Zamoro, O.F.M.Cap., De eminentissima Deiparae Virginis 
berfectione libri tres... (Venetiis, 1629), lib. I, cap. 20, pp. 79-80. 

35. Cristobal de Avendafio, Ord. Carm., Marial de las fiestas ordinarias y extraordi- 
narias de la Madre de Dios... (Valladolid, 1629). We have used the French edition 
(Paris, 1871); p. 424. 

36. Priuli, Delle grandezze di Maria Vergine (Venezia, 1677, I, 282; from 
Diliceecinetlen art. cit., p. 799. 

37. Nicolo M. Pallavicino, S.J., Le grandezze della Madre di Dio (Roma, 1690), 
lib. 2, ne Haley 

Ibid. 


39, Laurentius Kreaytter, O.S.B., Fastus Mariales (Venetiis, 1695), p. 177, 
40. Op. cit, p. 165, n. 267-268. 


41. OP. cit., p. 176, n. 332, 336. 
42. Ob. cé#., p. 177, n. 339¢ 
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ardently desired.”** The author furthermore corroborates his teach- 
ing by adducing several texts from the Fathers.** 

We find this same doctrine quite lucidly proposed in a treatise 
entitled Consideraciones sobre los misterios de Jesucristo S. Nuestro 
y fiestas de su santisima Madre, whose author is still unknown to 
us.*? In one place we read: “The most Blessed Virgin, Our Lady, 
was the Mother of this [redemptive] work, not merely by having 
given birth to the Redeemer, but also by aiding in the redemptive 
work in her capacity of Mother, [spiritually] regenerating and giving 
birth to the redeemed in that Redemption. And again: 

It is evident that Christ, our Lord, who satisfied for us and cancelled 
our debt, was the only primary cause of our Redemption: however, the 
Blessed Virgin had her share in that Redemption, not only by giving birth 
to the Redeemer, for this was a function of nature, but by lending to that 


Redemption a certain contribution which makes her the authoress and 
Mother of that redemptive work. This is the common view among the saints.4¢ 


Having cited a few texts in favor of his contention, the author con- 
tinues: The Blessed Virgin ‘is commonly styled by all ‘Mediatrix 
of Redemption’; but this title is bestowed upon her not only be- 
cause of her intercession, since also the patriarchs intercede for 
us.” Mary’s oblation at the foot of the cross, according to the 
author, was the most meritorious act performed by her.*® And he 
adds, somewhat farther on, that through this twofold oblation ‘‘both 
{Christ and Mary} obtained the Redemption of the world, and for 
the universal remedy of all we are indebted to both; ... there is no 
doubt that the Blessed Virgin herself merited the same thing which 
her Son merited.’’* 

This consortship between the Redeemer and the Co-redemptrix 
received poetic expression from Isaac Oxoviensis, O. F. M. Cap. 
(We shall translate literally). Addressing Mary, he writes: 


43. Ibid. 

44, Op. cit., p. 178, n. 342. 

45. We saw this book in the library of the Franciscan Friary at Aranzazu, in 
Spain. Unfortunately, the first pages are missing and for this reason we could not 
ascertain the. author’s name, place and date of publication, etc. However, the writing, 
style, etc. would seem to indicate that the work belongs to this period. On one of 
the first pages we found the following title written by hand: Excelencias de Cristo 
Nuestro Senor y de la Virgen Nuestra Seftora. 

46. Op. cit., p. 39. 

47. Ibid. 

' 48. Op. cit., p. 40. 

49. Op. cit., p. 41. 
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Thou hast been selected to be the Reparatrix with Him [Christ]; thou 
hast been predestined to be the Restorer of the {spiritually} destroyed world. 
... Our first parents sold the world for an apple. But that evil is corrected 
by the God-Man and His Mother, to whom [“quibus” the plural} the chalice 
of suffering was conjointly handed [by God, the allusion being to the 
Passion} and thus was the world redeemed. Christ was sufficient for the 
salvation of the world; but it was fitting that the other sex, which had 
been involved in the world’s ruin, should aid in this Redemption: both, the 
Son with His Mother.>° 


Substantially the same teaching is proposed by John Ambrose 
of St. Charles, a noted Augustinian theologian of Milan. “The 
Blessed Virgin,” he writes, “‘pierced by the sword of sorrow, freed 
the human race from the slavery of the devil, and for this reason 
she has deservedly been styled Redemptrix by the most renowned 
holy Fathers.’' Whatever may be the sense of the patristic texts 
he quotes, it is clear that according to the author himself (the only 
one under discussion here), the Mother of God is not our Co-re- 
demptrix simply because she gave us the Redeemer, or. because she 
intercedes for us, but because through her bitter compassion she 
liberated fallen mankind from the servitude of sin. 

A more elaborate treatment of this question is given by the 
well-known Jesuit theologian, Thomas Strozzi, in his work on the 
Immaculate Conception. One of the arguments he uses to prove 
that Our Lady was conceived without original sin, is the fact that 
she was to be Christ’s co-worker in the process of our spiritual res- 
toration and, ‘“‘as many style her, Co-redemptrix.”*? “For, how could 
she be involved in Adam’s sin, if she was chosen by God to destroy 
sin together with Christ?’°? What does Co-redemption mean in 
Father Strozzi’s mind? It certainly does not mean merely that she 
gave us the Redeemer; for he clearly states that this is “not suffi- 
cient’ to answer the objection of those who quote St. Paul’s text 
(“Unus enim Deus, unus et Mediator Dei et hominum’’) against 
Mary’s rdle as Co-redemptrix.°* Is it then because of her function 
as intercessor before the throne of the one Mediator? Strozzi uses 


50. Isaac Oxoviensis, O.F.M.Cap., Elogia Mariana (Augustae Vindelicorum, 
1700), p. 125. 

51. Giovanni Ambrogio da San Carolo, O.S.A., Discorsi sacri della Beatissima 
Vergine Maria (sine loc., 1702), p. 554. 

52. Tommaso Strozzi, S.J., Controverzia della Concezione della Beata Vergine 
Maria, descritta istoricamente, 2 edn. (Palermo, 1703), lib. 2, cap. 9, p. 61. 

53. Op. cit., p. 63. 

54. Op. cit., p. 62. 
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that as ‘the last reason on which those titles are based’’;>> while 
he states that “the first reason [why she is called Co-redemptrix]} 
is the oblation she made of herself to God”; and ‘“‘the second reason 
... was the voluntary sacrifice which she made of her own Son, 
offering Him for our salvation, ... whence Arnold of Chartres con- 
cludes that the effect of so great a sacrifice was common to both 
{Christ and Mary}; and so was the destruction of sin and the salva- 
tion of the world common to both.”°* Moreover, our first parents 
would have merited grace for all their children also if Adam had 
not sinned, 
so it seems much more intelligible that the second Adam, i.e., Christ, to- 
gether with the Blessed Virgin, His Mother and spiritual Spouse, should 
obtain from God the salvation of men through the greatness of their merits, 
and that the human race should be restored, redeemed, and repaired through 
the joint causality of both. God Himself prophetically alluded to this when 
He foretold the serpent that not only the seed of the woman, but the woman 
herself, would be his enemy: ‘‘Inimicitias ponam inter te et inter mulierem.’’>7 
While it is true that all our sufficiency is from Christ, thus writes 
Father Michael Angelo of Bibbiena, O.F.M., it was also very 
fitting that, even as in the original prevarication the two sexes were 
represented, so likewise in the world’s redemption Christ and Mary 
should be together. Our Blessed Lady is, therefore, ‘‘Christ’s co- 
worker in the Passion and in the Redemption of man.’** Develop- 
ing this idea somewhat, the author further states that Mary is our 
Co-redemptrix because of her oblation on Calvary and also because 
she sacrificed her divine Son for our salvation. In the conclusion 
of chapter 61 (which deals entirely with this subject), he exclaims: 
“How is it possible to include Mary in the sin of Adam, when she 
was divinely set apart as Christ’s associate to destroy that sin? How 
can she be subject to the first curse, if it was she who blotted it 
out?”*? He reaches the same conclusion while commenting on the 
words of the revelations of St. Bridget to the effect that ‘Christ 
and Mary redeemed the world as if with one heart.” 


55. Ibid. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. 4 

58. Michael Angelo di Bibbiena, O.F.M., La Donna dell’Apocalisse: Maria 
Santissima, Madre di Dio, sempre vergine concetta in grazia (Lucca, 1712), p. 98. 

59. Op. cit., p. 99. 

60. Op. cit., p. 116. 
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Not less categorical and explicit is the testimony of Anthony 
Ginther, who, following the footsteps of Blessed Tauler, expresses 
his mind on the subject by thus addressing Our Lady: “As Eve, draw- 
ing rashly from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, lost 
mankind in Adam, so thou, O Mary, didst draw sorrow from the 
tree of the cross and, being filled with bitter anguish, didst redeem 
man together with thy Son.’*! Not a word in the context about 
the actual dispensation of graces nor Mary’s giving birth to the 
Saviour. Our Lady is here said to have redeemed the world together 
with Christ through her bitter compassion at the foot of the cross. 


* * #* 


Before concluding this paper, it might be well to summarize 
the foregoing testimonies and to append a few observations. 

First of all, we wish to call the reader’s attention to the large 
number of authorities adduced. From the seventeenth century alone 
we have referred to some seventy authors, of whom the majority 
by far, without any doubt, quite openly favor the doctrine of Mary's 
role as Co-redemptrix in the strict sense. Concerning a few, it is not 
altogether clear whether they are speaking of the acquisition of 
grace or rather its application. But this is not at all surprising, 
since the terminology used at the present time, abounding in all 
sorts of technical distinctions (e. g., “cooperatio immediata’”’; ““Re- 
demptio objectiva,” etc.), while not altogether unknown in the 
seventeenth century, was not as common as it is now. 

The title of Co-redemptrix, which in itself does not necessarily 
imply the various modalities of Our Lady’s mediatorial office,°? 
is very often used, as a matter of fact, to designate a formal and 


61. Anthonius Ginther, Mater amoris et doloris quam Christus in cruce moriens 
omnibus ac singulis suis fidelibus in Matrem legavit (Augustae Vindelicorum, 1711), 
p. 279. 

62. Our Lady’s rdle as Co-redemptrix is likewise explicitly vindicated by Father 
Anthony Rodriguez Feijoo, O. F.M., in his Catholicorum mysticae Dei civitatis prae- 
sidium apologeticum et delatorium (Salmanticae, 1700), from p. 424 to p. 431. This 
work is kept in the library of the Franciscan Friary (Marie-Rose Street) in Paris. Un- 
fortunately, the day we were about to take photostats of some of its pages, we were 
forced to leave France because of the declaration of war (Sept. 2, 1939); hence we 
are not able to cite the author’s own words. 

63. Sometimes it is almost impossible to know in what sense the title of Co- 
redemptrix is used by certain authors; as, for example, when Father Ferdinand de 
Valverde, O.S.A., writes: “Mientras pendiéd vivo en el madero, se visitid [Maria] 
animo y valor de Corredentora, y.comenzé a ejercer el oficio de Madre de los Apos- 
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immediate codperation in the objective Redemption. This becomes 
evident after a mere perusal of the above-quoted texts. For they 
affirm that Mary, in her capacity as the new Eve and spiritual Mother 
of the human race, merited our reconciliation with God de con- 
gruo;* that, in order to appease the wrath of God, she offered satis- 
faction for our sins; that she spiritually immolated herself on Cal- 
vary together with her divine Son for our salvation, etc. 

Nor is that all. They clearly state that Mary’s meritorious com- 
passion was accepted by the eternal Father, together with Christ’s 
sufferings, to blot out our debt of sin, so that the eternal Father, 
in view of the Passion of Christ and the compassion of Mary, ceased 
to be angry and declared Himself ready to receive the human race 
again into His former friendship. This is taught explicitly by many; 
and implicitly, by those who state, for instance, that Mary’s com- 
passion was so pleasing and meritorious in the eyes of God, that it 
obtained one and the same effect as Christ’s Passion, This is still 
more unmistakably taught by those who, like Vulpes, De Rhodes, 
Reichenberger, and Frangipane, expressly contend that Our Lady’s 
contribution was direct, proximate, and immediate. 

However, in keeping with historical objectivity, we must con- 
fess that there were some writers in the seventeenth century who 
either seem to have been ignorant of this doctrine or who openly 
rejected it. Thus, among the Jansenists, we may mention Adrian 
Baillet, whom Pope Benedict XIV deservedly styled “the king of 
hypercritics,’® and P. Bourzéis. In his treatise on devotion to Mary, 
twice condemned by Rome, Baillet expresses the opinion that ‘“‘when 
the Church attributes this office [of Mediatrix and Co-redemptrix} 
to the Blessed Virgin, she does not thereby intend to teach us that 
Mary appeased the wrath of God with her own merits. ... Our Lord 


toles.” This citation is taken from the Diccionario Enciclopédico Hispano-americano 
(Montaner y Simon, Barcelona), VI, 1128, col. 1. Father Valverde wrote Vida de 
Cristo Nuestro Sefior (Lima, 1657), and also E/ Santuario de Nuestra Sehora de 
Copacavana, en el Peru (Lima, 1641); but we do not know from which of his 
works the above quotation is taken. , 

64, Some even uphold the view that she merited our Redemption de condigno; 
for example, Father Christopher de Ortega, S.J., in his De Incarnatione (Lugduni, 
1664), cert. 3; according to Dominic Lossada, O. F.M., in his approbation of Father 
Charles del Moral’s work, Fons illimis Theologiae Scoticae Marianae (Mattiti, 1730), 
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65. Benedictus XIV, De Festis, lib. 2, cap. 16, n. 8; from Hoffer, op. cét., p. 42. 
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associated absolutely no creature unto Himself in the mystery of 
our Redemption. ...’’°% And P. Bourzéis remarks: “Although the 
Blessed Virgin is not the Redemptrix, but only an advocate of the 
human race before her Son, nevertheless the Church, in her usual 
and public prayers, does not cease to implore the mercy of this advo- 
cate and refuge of sinners.”*’ To these we might add the comment 
of Father Coutino, O.P., on a well-known passage of St. Albert 
the Great in connection with Mary’s compassion: “St. Albert does 
not intend to say that Our Lady helped to redeem us, nor that she 
had a part in the world’s Redemption; but that she aided the Re- 
deemer by diminishing and mitigating His sufferings with her great 
love and incomparable anguish.’ 

But all these adverse statements prove nothing. The fact that 
the doctrine of Mary’s rdle as Co-redemptrix counted a few adver- 
saries does not mean that it was not commonly accepted at the time. 
Were we to ask the authors of this same period concerning Our 
Lady’s Immaculate Conception, for example, we would be rather 
surprised to find a large number of dissenting voices. 

Our conclusion, therefore, can be no other than this: The doctrine 
of Our Blessed Mother’s rdle as Co-redemptrix with all its aspects 
and modalities, was constantly taught and openly professed in the 
Catholic Church throughout the entire seventeenth century. It was 
the scope of this paper to prove this, and we sincerely believe we 
have adduced sufficient testimonies to warrant our contention. 


J. B. CAROL, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N. Y. 
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ST. BONAVENTURE, DEFENDER OF 
CHRISTIAN WISDOM* 


N SUNDAY, July 15, 1274, the people of Lyons were the 

mournful witnesses of funeral rites unparalleled in the annals 
of the Church. High ecclesiastics who had gathered in the metropo- 
lis of Gaul for the Second Ecumenical Council, the whole Roman 
Curia, Pope Gregory X himself, and numerous eminent lay per- 
sonages were paying the last respects of Christendom to Friar Bona- 
venture of Bagnorea,' humble son of the Poor Man of Assisi and 
his seventh successor as Minister General of the Franciscan Order, 
Master of the University of Paris, and Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church. 

This “man of eminent learning and eloquence and so of still 
higher holiness, remarkable for the goodness of his life, the sin- 
cerity of his affections, and the purity of his conduct, meek, kind, 
pious, and compassionate, filled with virtues, beloved of God and 
man,’ died at daybreak’ of the same day in a poor cell in one of 


*Paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. The author wishes 
to express his indebtedness to Father Walter Bédard, O. F. M., for his codperation in 
working out this paper, and to Mr. Alph. J. Martel for his assistance in preparing 
the manuscript for publication. 
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railles dont l’histoire fasse mention: on ne saurait, en effet, citer d’autres exemples 
d’obséques dont le cercueil fut entouré d’une couronne de six cents évéques ou pré- 
Jats.” — On the part taken by St. Bonaventure in the Second Ecumenical Council of 
Lyon, his death and funeral, besides the Déssertatio de vita Seraphici Doctoris in S. 
Bonaventurae Opera Omnia (Ad Claras Aquas, 1882-1902), X, 66-68, cf. R. Mé- 
nindés, O. F.M., “S. Bonaventure, les Fréres Mineurs et l’Unité de l’Eglise au Con- 
cile de Lyon,” in La France Franciscaine, XVIII (1935), 363-392; E. Longpré, 
O.F.M., “Bonaventure (saint),” in Dictionnaire D’Histoire et de Géographie Ecclé- 
Siastiques, 1X (Paris, 1937), col. 784-786. 

2. Brevis Nota eorum quae in secundo Concilio Lugdunensi generali acta sunt, 
edited in Mansi, Sanctorum Conciliorum nova...collectio XXIV, col. 67: ‘““Eodem 
anno (1274), et mense (Julii), die Dominico, decimaquinta ejusdem, hora matutina 
obiit frater Bonaventura Albenensis episcopus, qui fuit homo eminentis scientiae, et 
eloquentiae, vir quidem sanctitatis praecipuus, vita, commiseratione, ac moribus ex- 
cellentissimis decoratus, benignus, aftabilis, pius, et misericors, virtutibus plenus, Deo 
et hominibus dilectus, qui sepultus est ipso die Dominico in loco fratrum Minorym 
Lugduni, cujus exsequiis interfuit dominus papa cum omnibus praelatis, qui erant in 
concilio, et tota curia. Et frater Petrus Ostiensis episcopus celebravit Missam, et prae- 
dicavit proposito themate, scilicet: Doleo super te, frater mi Jonatha. Multae lactymae 
et gemitus ibi fuerunt: hanc ei gratiam concesserat Dominus quod, quicumque eum 
videbant ipsius amore incontinenti capiebantur ex corde.” The high regard in which 
Gregory X held St. Bonaventure, as well as the part the holy Cardinal took in the 
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the friaries of his order, after having received his last absolution 
from the pope himself? and after being miraculously comforted 
by the Holy Viaticum.* 

The funeral oration was preached? by the illustrious Dominican, 
Peter of Tarentaise, the future Innocent V (and later beatified), 
Bonaventure’s intimate friend who had been promoted to the car- 
dinalate with him. Taking for his text David’s lament upon the 
death of Jonathan, “Doleo super te, frater mi Jonatha,” the speaker 
moved his hearers visibly. The tears shed were sincere; for, like 
Anselm of Canterbury, Bonaventure of Bagnorea was one of those 
whom to know is to love: ““Hanc ei gratiam concesserat Dominus, 
quod quicumque eum videbant, ipsius amore incontinenti capiebantur 
ex corde.” 

This account, taken from the official chronicle of the Second 
Ecumenical Council of Lyons, depicts perfectly the character and 
reputation of the Seraphic Doctor. No detail of it is contradicted 
by the known facts of history nor by the narratives of legend; and 
modern scholarship only heightens the picture. 

My aim in these few pages is neither to consider the personality 
of St. Bonaventure according to all its aspects, nor to represent him 
either as “the Prince of Mystic Theology” or as “the Metaphysician 
of Charity,” nor even to lift the veil covering the near-ecstasy that 
was the Saint’s intimacy with God. These aspects have all been con- 


organization and the happy issue of the Council, received a solemn and official ac- 
knowledgment at the following session, two days later: “Dominus papa,” continues 
the Brevis Nota (ibid., col. 67-68), “‘allocutus est concilium, dicens quomodo eccle- 
sia Dei inaestimabile damnum perpessa fuerat ex obitu fratris Bonaventurae Albanensis 
episcopi: et mandavit omnibus praelatis, et omnibus presbyteris per totum mundum, 
ut quilibet eorum unam Missam deberet cantare pro anima ipsius, et aliam pro ani- 
mabus omnium aliorum qui mortui sunt adveniendo, stando, seu redeundo ad concilia 
sive ad concilium.’’ Such an ordinance is also, as far as we know, unique in the 
annals of the Church. Among those who died on their way to the Council was St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Although the pope surely knew the fact, he did not make any 
special mention of it. 

3. Glassberger, Chronica, II, 87. Cf. E. Longpré, O. F. M., Joc. cit., col. 786. 

4, L. Wadding, Annales Ord. Min., ad an 1274, n. 18; L. Lemmens, Catalogus 
sanctorum fratrum minorum, p. 27. Cf. E. Longpré, O. F.M., loc. cit. 

5. Brevis Nota, Mansi, XXIV, col. 67. Cf. above, Note 2. 

6. The conclusions of all historical researches on the life of St. Bonaventure were 
lately collected in a masterly manner by E. Longpré, O. F. M., in the above mentioned 
article, “Bonaventure (saint),” Dict. d’Hist. et de Géogr. Eccl., 1X, col. 742-788. 
According to the judgment of most scholars, this article surpasses any other work 
written, so far, on the life and work of the Seraphic Doctor. Fr. Dominic Bonin, 
O.F.M., in Nos Cahiers, 1 (Montréal, 1936), 189-209 published a very valuable 
study of this article. 
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sidered in standard studies’ and are well known. But, at a time when 
large portions of humanity are trying to withdraw from the influence 
and guidance of Christ and His Church, especially in matters of 
knowledge and social action, it will not be useless to point out 
that aspect of St. Bonaventure’s personality which reveals him as 
the Holy See’s official representative in the battles she had to wage 
during the thirteenth century to defend her scientific ideal. The 
champion of Christian wisdom at the University of Paris: such is 
the rdle in which we shall portray St. Bonaventure. 


I. THE UNIVERSITY OF PaRIS, AN INSTITUTION 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


St. Bonaventure’s life’ and work, more than that of any other 
of the scholastics, is linked with the University of Paris. John 
Fidanza was born at Bagnorea (near Viterbo, Italy) in 1221. His 
family appears to have been wealthy, and at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen he was sent to the University of Paris to be enrolled in the 
faculty of arts. He received his master’s degree in the spring of 
1242 and immediately afterward entered the faculty of theology 
and began the study of Sacred Scripture under Alexander of Hales. 
The next year, influenced by his father and master, as he was later 
to refer? to him, he entered the Franciscan order. He received his 
Biblical baccalaureate in 1248, his Sentences baccalaureate in 1250 
or 1251, and his licentiate and master’s degree in theology in 1253. 
From that time onward until his death, Bonaventure played a very 
active part in the university life at Paris. In spite of frequent periods 
of absence and the care imposed upon him by his office of Minister 
General, and in spite of repeated calls made upon him by the Holy 
See for his judgment and administrative ability, there was hardly 


7. On these topics, see especially E. Longpré, O.F.M., loc. cit.; “La Théologie 
mystique de saint Bonaventure,” in Archivum Franciscanum Historia, XIV (1921), 
26-108; and “Bonaventure (saint),” in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, 1 (Paris, 1937), 
col. 1737-1843; L. de Carvalho e Castro, Saint Bonaventure, Le Docteur Franciscain 
(Paris, 1923); E. Gilson, La Philosophie de saint Bonaventure (Paris, 1929), and 
the English translation by I. Trethowan (New York, 1938). A more complete bibli- 
ography on the Seraphic Doctor is given by these authors. 

8. We consider the statements of E. Longpré on the life and activity of St. Bona- 
venture as definitive, at least in their main lines. 

9. II Sent., Praelocutio, Opera Omnia, 11 (Quaracchi, 1885), 1; ed. min., II 
(Quaracchi, 1938), 1: “Et quemadmodum in primo libro sententiis adhaesi Magistri 
Sententiarum et communibus oes eee et potissime patris et magistri 
nostri bonae memoriae fratris Alexandri. . 
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an important event in the university in which he did not play a 
leading rdle. It is a striking fact that the seventh successor of St. 
Francis did not hesitate to make Paris his habitual place of residence 
—and that at a time when the question of higher studies within 
the order was causing restlessness and criticism of which the Gen- 
eral was well aware. 

To realize all it meant for Bonaventure to reside at Paris, it 
must be remembered that the university there filled a rdle in me- 
dieval society unlike anything in the contemporary world. The mod- 
ern large universities are both national and secular; the University 
of Paris of St. Bonaventure’s day was essentially international and 
ecclesiastical. It was essentially an institution that belonged to 
Christendom. In scholastic France during the last half of the twelfth 
century there had been a strong tendency toward geographical sim- 
plification. Students gradually drifted away from Laon, Chartres, 
Rheims, and Tours, and made their way to the schools of Paris.’ 
The popularity and success of Peter Abélard gave the movement 
added impulse; the work of Peter Lombard gave it stability. Corte- 
spondingly, the teaching and student bodies became more interna- 
tional. Candidates came from all parts of Europe to study at Paris, 
and were still more desirous to remain there as teachers once they 
obtained their master’s degree. The time was to come — and it was 
to be the period of St. Bonaventure and of St. Thomas — when the 
most illustrious masters of the great French university were to be 
all non-French. 

The evolution which the university was now undergoing had 
been noted by the Holy See, who encouraged it and directed it.!! 
It was the papacy’s merit to have realized the possibilities for her 
Own spiritual aims, of an institution which was becoming incteas- 
ingly influential for good in society. 

The intervention of the Holy See started with Innocent III at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, at the demand, it may be 
noted, of masters and students, who wished to escape the arbitrari- 


10. On the formation and organization of the University of Paris, the essential 
bibliographical and historical data are given by H. Rashdall, The Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, new edition in 3 vols., by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden 
(Oxford, 1936), I, 269-584. 

11. See the very suggestive considerations on this topic of E. Gilson, ‘La servante 
de la théologie,” in Etudes de philosophie Médiévale (Strasbourg, 1921), pp. 30-50. 
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ness and despotism of the local authorities, civil and ecclesiastical. 
They continued, with that admirable continuity characteristic of the 
Church’s government, until the disruption of spiritual unity in 
Europe was to rob the University of Paris of its intellectual suprem- 
acy. These interventions of the Church have a single guiding prin- 
ciple: the absolute primacy of faith over all the branches of human 
knowledge, a principle which modern secularism rejects, but which 
correct theology must admit even today. It was particularly con- 
sequential in the organization and aims of a study centre like thir- 
teenth-century Paris. 

In an institute of higher study organized along that principle, 
one discipline will evidently rule the others and condition their de- 
velopment. One faculty, theology, will assume the right to oversee, 
correct, and admonish other faculties and will not allow others the 
same right with regard to theology. The others will receive instruc- 
tions and necessarily conform to them, but without ever issuing 
orders. 

That was the situation, by right and in fact, at the University 
of Paris when St. Bonaventure was commenting on the Sentences 
there; the documents of the Holy See furnish unmistakable evidence 
of it. Innocent II, and especially Gregory IX, whose solicitude for 
the Paris studium was unequaled, are continually putting the the- 
ologians on guard against the innovations of the arts’ students, and 
reminding the latter of their duty of submission and reverence to- 
wards “the Queen of Sciences’: “Puella etiam de hostibus capta, 
que pilis rasis et ungulis circumcisis viro Israelitico jungitur, domi- 
nari non debet eidem, sed obsequi potius ut subjecta.’’! 


12. Letter of Gregory X to the Masters of Theology, July 7, 1228 (Denifle, Chart. 
Univ. Paris., I, 114-116): “Puella etiam de hostibus capta, que pilis rasis et ungulis 
circumcisis viro Israelitico jungitur, dominari non debet eidem, sed obsequi potius ut 
subjecta. Et quidem theologicus intellectus quasi vir habet praeesse cuilibet facultati, 
et quasi spiritus in carnem dominum exercere, ac eam in viam dirigere rectitutis, ne 
aberret....Sane tacti dolore cordis intrinsecus amaritudine repleti sumus abscinthii, 
quod, sicut nostris est auribus intimatum, quidam apud vos, spiritu vanitatis ut uter 
distenti, positos a patribus terminos prophana satagunt transferre novitate...ad doc- 
trinam philosophicam naturalium inclinando, ad ostentionem scientiae, non profectum 
aliquem auditorum; ut sic videantur non theodocti seu theologi, sed potius theophanti. 
Cum-enim theologiam secundum approbatas sanctorum traditiones exponere debeant, 
et non carnalibus armis, sed deo potentibus destruere omnem altitudinem extollentem 
se adversus scientiam Dei et captivum in obsequium Christi omnem reducere intellec- 
tum, ipsi doctrinis variis et peregrinis abducti redigunt caput in caudam et ancille 
cogunt famulari reginam, videlicet documentis terrenis, celeste quod est gratiae, tri- 
buendo nature.... Nonne dum ad sensem doctrine philosophorum ignorantium Deum, 
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Alexander IV’s attitude is still more revealing. In the papal 
documents, issued at the time when Bonaventure occupied the chair 
of the Friars Minor, the University of Paris is described as the torch 
lighting the house of God, the tree of life in the midst of the Church. 
There the human race, debased by the blindness of original igno- 
rance, will be restored to its first dignity through the knowledge of 
true light which will bring it to science and sanctity.” 

For, Paris is the city of letters, the eminent capital of the arts, 
the first distributor of learning, and the ultimate source of wisdom. 
All the sciences dwell there, but one alone reigns — and it is ven- 
erable Sacred Theology. She is the queen; the others are her sub- 
jects; she is the mistress who commands, and they the handmaids 
who obey; she governs and they pay homage. Let them all, in their 
respective paths, look up to her for guidance, and measure their 
steps with hers. They will then go forward without halt or obstacle: 
“ad hanc singuli in viis suis levant et habent intuitum, ut juxta per- 
missum ejus se metientes inoffense incendant et gressum ad aliquod 
inconveniens non impugnant.”' 


sacra eloquia divinitus inspirata extortis expositionibus, immo distortis inflectunt, 
juxta Dagon statuunt ymaginem Antiochi? Et dum fidem conantur plus debito ratione 
astruere naturali, nonne illam reddunt quodammodo inutilem et inanem, quoniam 
fides non habet meritum, cui humana ratio praebet experimentum?” Cf. E. Gilson, 
“La Servante de la théologie,” in Etudes de Phil. Médiévale, pp. 44-45. We must note 
carefully that Pope Gregory X, addressing the Masters of Theology in this letter, 
does not condemn philosophical knowledge in itself, but its improper use in theologi- 
cal teaching and its pretention to supremacy and domination in the entire sphere 
of knowledge. 

13. Alexander IV in 1255 (Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, 279-280): “Quasi lignum 
vitae in paradiso Dei et quasi lucerna fulgoris in domo Domini est in sancta Ecclesia 
Parisiensis studii disciplina....Ibi humanum genus originalis ignorantie cecitate de- 
forme per cognitionem veri luminis, quam scientia pietatis assequitur, reddita visionis 
specie reformatur.” Cf. E. Gilson, loe. cit., p. 46, note 2. 

14. Alexander IV, November 10, 1256 (Chart. Univ. Paris., 1, 343): “Haec 
{Parisius} est igitur egregia litterarum civitas, artium urbs famosa, eruditionis scola 
Precipua, summa sapientie officina et potissimum gymnasium studiorum. Hic con- 
versantur et degunt scientia... inter quas sacra et venerabilis theologia locum obtinet 
altiorem. Preest enim reliquis sicut superior, et tanquam inferiores cetere subsunt; 
imperat aliis ut domina, et ille sibi ut famule obsequuntur; gubernat alias ut prelata, 
et ipse sibi tanquam subdite reverenter intendunt. Ad hanc singule in viis suis levant 
et habent intuitum, ut juxta permissum ejus se metientes inoffense incedant, et gressum 
ad aliquod inconveniens non impingant.” Cf. E. Gilson, Joc. cit., p. 46, note 3. 

€ on 2 visit to the University of Chicago, during the summer of 1942, we 
were agreeably surprised to read, at the entrance of the Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 
the following dedication: “The Founder of the University of Chicago, John D. 
Rockefeller, on December 13, 1910, made provision for the erection of this Chapel 
and thus defined its purpose: ’As the spirit of religion should penetrate and control the 
University, so that building which represents religion ought to be the central and 
dominant feature of the University group. Thus it will be proclaimed that the Uni- 
versity in its ideal is dominated by the spirit of religion, all its departments are in- 
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II. THE AVERROISTIC CRISIS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


At the very time when the Holy See was using such unmis- 
takable language to describe its scientific ideal and the mission of 
the University of Paris, that institution was reaching one of the 
gravest crises in its long and glorious history. 

For reasons which it would take too long to detail, the doctrinal 
struggles which led to the Church’s intervention in 1270 and 1277 
are usually described by authors as having been a fight for intellec- 
tual hegemony between the Augustinian Neo-Platonism of the tra- 
ditional past and a new and conquering Aristotelianism that wanted 
nothing so much as to serve the faith and organize theology with 
scientific method at last. The struggle did gradually become that. 
But when it did, it was only a split'> among partisans of the same 
cause. And it did not reach its full intensity until after the common 
enemy had been definitely overcome. 

The main struggle was more serious. It was not a disagreement 
over the conceptions of philosophy equally acceptable to the Cath- 
olic conscience; it was a struggle between Christian thought itself 


spired by religious feeling, and all its work is directed to the highest ends.’ This is 
precisely what Popes Gregory X and Alexander IV were seeking in their legislation 
imposed on the University of Paris. Today, however, such religious ideals are usually 
confined to elegant inscriptions and are far from being operative in the life and 
thought of our modern universities. 

15. According to Jules d’Albi, O. F. M. Cap., §. Bonaventure et les luttes doctrinales 
de 1267-1277 (Paris-Tamines, 1923), 1, 150 et seg. it would seem that the Seraphic 
Doctor had understood the Thomistic position on the eternity of the world as coin- 
ciding with, or at least conducive to the Averroistic, and, therefore, had St. Thomas 
himself in mind, in 1267, when he was denouncing the Averroists. ‘Ce rapproche- 
ment’? between the Thomistic and Averroistic position, this author expressly asks 
(op. cit., pp. 151-154), ‘‘a-t-il été fait par le plus célébre des promoteurs de la cam- 
pagne anti-averroiste, par fr. Bonaventure, Général des Fréres-Mineurs? Nous ré- 
pondrons oui sans hésiter. Et en voici l’irréfutable preuve. Parlans du monde éternel, 
Bonaventure blame non seulement ceux qui enseignent l’erreur telle quelle, mais en- 
core ceux qui enseignent quelque chose qui s’en rapproche. Et qui hoc confingit, 
aut tuetur, aut imitatur...errat gravissime. Donc se trompe trés gravement, non 
seulement celui qui a formulé cette erreur, mais encore quiconque la propage et 
quiconque l’imite. Et sur ce point, nous l’avons vu, le Séraphique Docteur insiste, 
car il déclare un peu plus loin: unde tam fictor quam defensor et imitator, omnes 
hic prohibentur. C’est d’une netteté parfaite. St. Thomas est-il atteint par ce blame? 
Sans aucun doute....La thése de Thomas est claire. Philosophiquement, 4 ne con- 
sidérer que les résultats rationnels légitimement acquis par l’exercice normal de 
l’intelligence, le monde est éternel. Il est sans doute créé, mais créé, éternellement. 
Et notre raison ne peut rien trouver qui détruise cette conclusion.” This argumenta- 
tion rests upon a mistake that St. Bonaventure surely never made. If St. Thomas 
rejects the philosophical value of any proof of the beginning of the universe, he also 
refuses to recognize the necessity of any argumentation in favor of the opposite thesis. 
His words permit no doubt in this matter. 
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and a pagan rationalism incompatible with any supernatural belief. 
Latin Averroism was really a medieval Modernism; it left no point 
of Christian faith or morals untouched, as a glance at the 219 propo- 
sitions condemned by Etienne Tempier in 1277 would show. 

On account of historical factors which had nothing to do with 
philosophical speculation, Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics came 
to the western world through Arabian translations and commentaries 
which made the dangers and errors of the original much worse. The 
unity of the world and the denial of Providence were not enough 
for Averroes; he added the more pernicious thesis of the unity of 
the intellect which destroys all Christian morality. Worse than par- 
ticular doctrines was the whole spirit of Averroism which was in- 
compatible with any sincere acceptance of Christian revelation. It 
is this spirit that we will have to keep in mind if we are to realize 
the deep significance of St. Bonaventure’s position in the momen- 
tous struggle. 

For the disciples of Averroes— and the Cordogea physician’s 
commentaries were accepted generally in the faculty of arts as the 
perfect rendering of Aristotle’s thought — reason is the only source 
of certitude. There is no certitude other than the first principles of 
reason and what follows necessarily from them.’ And so philosophy 
and not theology deserves the name of wisdom; it alone can discuss 
and ultimately decide upon all the problems of the human mind.” 
The philosopher’s is the most perfect state in life.4* Theology, based 
as it is upon fable and fiction, created for popular use,’ can really 
teach us nothing,’° but is rather an obstacle to the progress of knowl- 


16. Among the 219 propositions condemned at Paris in 1277, we find the follow- 
ing three, which we quote according to the edition of P. Mandonnet, O. P., in Siger de 
Brabant et lV Averroisme Latin au XIlIme siécle, 11 (Louvain, 1908), 175-191: 3. 

“Quod ad hoc quod homo habeat aliquam certitudinem alicujus conclusionis, oportet 
quod sit fundatus super principia per se nota’; 4. ‘ ae nihil est credendum nisi 
per se notum vel ex per se notis possit docaree! 2 “Quod homo non debet esse 
contentus auctoritate ad habendum certitudinem Ae quaestionis” (Cf, Man- 
donnet, op. cit., II, 176-177). 

a7 Mandonnet, op. cit., Il, 176-177: 2. “Quod sapientes mundi sunt philosophi 
tantum”’ ; “Quod nulla quaestio est disputabilis per rationem, quam philosophus 
non nay ’ disputare et determinare, quia rationes accipiuntur a rebus. Philosophia 
autem omnes res habet considerare secundum diversas sui partes.” 

18. Mandonnet, op. cét., Il, 176: 1. “Quod non est excellentior status, quam va- 
care philosophiae.” 

19. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 189: 181. “Quod fabulae et falsa sunt in lege chris- 
tiana, sicut in aliis’’; 183. “Quod sermones theologi fundati sunt in fabulis.” 

20. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 189: 182: “Quod nihil plus scitur propter scire 
theologiam.” 
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edge.” Like the modern rationalists, the Averroists knew but one 
worship, that of the goddess of Reason. ncay ak 

But the hard paradox that shows the futility of men’s endeavors 
at self-sufficiency, again came into play, and this rationalism brought 
upon itself its own condemnation. Human minds, fearful-of all their 
shortcomings, instinctively seek a guide to hold them in their march 
toward truth. The Averroists found theirs in Aristotle. 

Averroes always maintained that he was simply a faithful .com- 
mentator of Aristotle whom he considered the measure. and exem- 
plar of perfect humanity.?* The Stagyrite, by himself, had invented 
and perfected all the sciences, for the little that his predecessors had 
discovered was not worthy of mention; and, continued Averroes, in 
the fifteen centuries since his death nothing further had been 
achieved. Such a genius is miraculous, more divine? than human. 
His doctrine is the final expression of truth; his mind, the limit of 
human capacity; so much so, that he was given to the world to teach 
all that humanly can be known. He is not merely a philosopher, 
nor the Philosopher, but the only one. 

For such worshipers of Aristotle, to philosophize naturally came 
to mean to discover what the master had said about each question 
and blindly to follow his thought to its last consequences.”> Having 


21. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 189: 180. “Quod lex Christiana impedit addiscere.” 

22. Averroes, De Anima, lib. III, cap. 2: “Credo enim quod iste homo fuerit 
regula in natura, et exemplar quod natura invenit ad demonstrandum ultimam per- 
fectionem humanam in materiis.’’ Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P., of. ciz., I (Louvain, 1911), 
154, note 2. 

23. Averroes, Physica, Proemium: “Composuit alios libros in hac arte [Physica], 
et in logica et metaphysica; et ipse invenit et complevit has tres artes [i.e., the 
whole philosophy according to the Aristotelian-Averroistic classification of sciences}. 
Invenit, quia quidquid invenitur scriptum ab antiquis in hac scientia non est dignum 
quod sit pars artis huius, nec ambiguitas etiam, dedum quod principia essent. Com- 
plevit, quia nullus eorum, qui secuti sunt eum usque hoc tempus, quod est mille et 
quingentorum annorum, nihil addidit, nec invenit in eius verbis errorem alicuius 
quantitatis. Et haec dispositio, cum in uno homine reperitur, dignus est esse divinus 
magis quam humanus.” Cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cét., I, 153, note 2. 

24. “Aristotelis doctrina est summa veritas, quoniam eius intellectus fuit finis 
humani intellectus, quare bene dicitur quod fuit creatus et datus nobis divina Pro- 
videntia, ut sciremus quidquid potest sciri.” For the authenticity and the identification 
of this text attributed to Averroes, cf. B. Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastische 
Philosophie (Berlin, 1928), pp. 316-317; P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit., I, 154, note 3. 

25. This blind and unconditional subjection in philosophical matters, to the 
authority of a man, no matter how great his genius, is absolutely foreign to the 
spirit and method of St. Thomas Aquinas himself (cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit., 
I, 145-148; E. De Bruyne, S. Thomas d’Aquin.—Le milieu. L’homme La vision du 
monde (Paris, 1928), pp. 64-75, or any other of the great scholastics. ‘‘Dicet fortasse 
aliquis,” writes St. Albert the Great (PAysic., lib. VIII; tract. 1. cap. 14, Op. Omn., 
IlI, 553), nos Aristotelem non intellexisse; et ideo non consentire verbis ejus; vel 
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rejected the authority of God, human reason submitted itself to 
that of a man. 

When St. Bonaventure was named Minister General this was 
the spirit which tended to predominate in the faculty of arts and 
to seep into the faculty of theology. The gravity of the situation can 
be judged by the fact that the students exposed to these dangers 
were youths between the ages of fourteen and twenty. It was enough 
to decide the new Minister General to establish his residence at 
Paris. In that city not only the future policies but the very existence 
of Christendom in Europe were at stake. 


III. St. BONAVENTURE’S First INTERVENTIONS (1267-1270) 


According to all appearances St. Bonaventure was the first to 
point out the imminent danger to which Christian thought was ex- 
posed by this unconditional submission to a pagan philosopher, be 
he the greatest genius of humanity. 

As has been pointed out by Father Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M.,”° 
St. Bonaventure attacked Averroism in his early Commentary on the 
Sentences, that is, at least four years before Albert the Great’s De 
unitate intellectus contra Averroem, and six years before St. Thomas 
Aquinas's Contra Gentiles. The Seraphic Doctor definitely denounces 
the rationalistic method of the masters in the faculty of arts, their 
many errors on God, creation, the eternity of the world, the origin 
and immortality of the soul, the unity of the intellect, the action of 
separated intelligences upon the human soul, the number of sepa- 
rated substances, the duration of spiritual substances, and the original 
state of man. In these discussions he reveals himself as possessing 
not only deep theological knowledge, but also as being uncommonly 
versed in philosophy. And the reverence with which he speaks of 
Aristotle — he calls him “‘ille excellentior inter philosophos’’?? — 


quod ‘forte ex certa scientia contradicamus ei quantum ad hominem et non quantum 
ad rei veritatem. Et ad illum dicimus, quod qui credit Aristotelem fuisse Deum, 
ille debet credere quod numquam erravit. Si autem credit ipsum esse hominem, tunc 
procul dubio errare potuit sicut et nos.” Unfortunately, in this regard, many so- 
called Neo-Scholastics seem to be rather the disciples of Averroes than of St. Thomas 
and St. Albert. 

26. “Bonaventure (saint),” in Dict. d’Hist. et de Geogr. Eccl., 1X, col. 755. 

27. Il Sent., d.-1, p. 1, a. 1, q. 2, Resp. (Op. Omn., II, 22; ed. min., p. 15). 
This regard and esteem for the Philosopher, the Seraphic Doctor preserved and mani- 
fested till the end of his career. Even in his Collationes in Hexaemeron (1273), it is 
not so much Aristotle himself that he opposes, as it is the manifest errors of the 
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shows he is not moved by the prejudice of any school, but by an 
untainted love of truth. 

These, however, are still only minor scrimmages. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s attention is taken up first, from 1253 to 1256, with the task of 
defending the ideal of the Mendicant Orders against the odious at- 
tacks of Guillaume de Saint-Amour (the Quaestiones disputatae de 
perfectione evangelica belong to this period), and then, from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1257, with the administration of a religious order suffering 
from growing pains. For several years he leaves to his immediate 
disciples, particularly the ardent John Peckham, the active rdle in 
the doctrinal struggle. 

It seems, moreover, that the Latin Averroism just described did 
not exist as a complete and unified doctrine until after the appear- 
ance at the University of Paris of the celebrated Siger de Brabant, 
who became Master of Arts there around 1255. An unscrupulous 
schemer, and the presumed author of “the twofold truth theory,” 
Siger immediately became the leading propagandist for the new 
ideas and “the soul of all the disturbances in the university.” 
The fact that Pope Urban IV in 1263 (January 19) renewed the 
prohibitions issued by Gregory IX thirty-two years before (April 
23, 1231) against teaching Aristotle at Paris, shows that the disease 
had broken out again. As early as 1266, Siger felt his popularity 
established firmly enough to allow him to resist even the papal 
legate, Simon de Brie.? This fresh outbreak of Averroism again 
showed its desire of independence and intellectual hegemony. But 
this time the struggle went beyond the speculative field into the 
realm of individual and social morality. 

Bonaventure was kept informed of the situation by his disciples; 
and in the spring of 1267 the fearless General returned to Paris and 
began his two series of university sermons (Collationes de decem 
Praeceptis, V, pp. 507-532, and Collationes de donis Spiritus sancti, 


Averroistic interpretation of his philosophy and the misuse of his authority to the 
prejudice of the Faith: ‘“‘Cautius ergo est dicere,” he states in his Coll. in Hexaemeron, 
Vis. I, coll. Ill, n. 5, ed. F. Delorme (Quaracchi, 1934), p. 92, “quod Aristoteles 
non senserit mundum aeternum, sive senserit sive non, quia tantus fuit quod omnes 
ipsum sequerentur et assererentur idem dicere; sic omnis lux determinata in prascedenti- 
bus extingueretur. Sequamur autem nos eum in quibus bene dixit, non in eis in quibus 
fuit erin) lin quae nescivit vel quae celavit.”’ 

28. M. De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, II (Louvain-Paris, 1936), 
pp. 185-186. 

29. Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P., op. cit., I, 80-83. 
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V, pp. 457-503).. These were preached: in 1267 and 1268 during 
Lent, and led to the Paris condemnations of 1270. That the prin- 
cipal errors denounced by Bonaventure in these. two series were 
all included among the thirteen propositions. condemned by Etienne 
Tempier,” is the first sign of the importance of the Minister Gen- 
eral’s intervention. More significant, however, is the fact that ten 
years before the definitive condemnation of Averroism, the Seraphic 
Doctor publicly denounced the specific attitude of Siger de Brabant 
toward revelation. 

Averroes, holding that the supreme criterion of truth was the 
authority of Aristotle, considered religious dogma as so much fiction 
fabricated for popular use. That similar propositions are to be found 
in the condemnations of 1277, shows that the view was certainly 
current in university circles at Paris, but it does not prove that it 
was ever professed officially. 

It must be remembered, [remarks Father Mandonnet, O. P.} that the 
masters and /iterati throughout the Middle Ages were churchmen; in the 
schools of theology they were priests, secular or regular; in the schools of 
atts, law, or medicine they were clerics, that is those who had received the 
tonsure and an ecclesiastical benefice. Thus a formal denial of Christian 
teaching was not to be expected from the clerics.31 

That would have been suicidal. And so an expedient was sought 
and found — in good faith perhaps? — which would keep fully in- 
tact the authority of the Stagyrite’s teaching without thereby con- 
tradicting, in appearance at least, matters of faith. That expedient is 
found to be so regularly and skilfully employed by Siger de Brabant 
that he is regarded as its likely inventor. It consisted in presenting 
the teaching of faith as truth to which one must necessarily acquiesce, 
while maintaining that reason or Aristotle (they were identified) 
taught the opposite, and establishing this rule rigorously. Thus, when 
he dealt with the question of a future life, and gave all the argu- 
ments for the materialistic thesis, Siger made this odd statement: 

Quod si quis dicat hoc esse erroneum animas a corporibus totaliter non 


separari, et eas poenas et praemia recipere secundum ea quae gesserunt in 
corpore; quod enim non ita fiat est extra rationem justitiae. Dicendum, sicut 


30. Cf. Jules d’Albi, O. F.M.Cap., op. cit., pp. 145-214; E, Longpré, O. F. M., 
art. cit., col. 769-773. 
31. Op. cit., I, 148. 
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et a principio dictum est, quod nostra intentio principalis non est inquirere 
qualiter se habeat veritas de anima, sed quae fuit opinio Philosophi de ea.32 


He uses similar language each time his teaching comes into con- 
flict with revelation. 

This attitude, which Aquinas in his De unitate intellectus contra 
Averroistas (1271) was to consider as most pernicious for faith, 
and which the condemnations of 1277 were to give as the root of 
the Averroistic errors, was first unmasked by St. Bonaventure in the 
vehement sermon he gave on December 11, 1267. 

For certain masters and their students the study of Scripture was 
becoming more and more the occasion of interminable philosophi- 
cal discussions which gradually brought the virus of Averroistic 
rationalism into the faculty of theology. The result was that the 
study of the sacred text was falling into discredit; theology was be- 
ing constructed not on the authority of God but on that of man. 
Addressing those theologians who were led astray by an unwhole- 
some curiosity, the Seraphic Doctor exclaims: 


Beware of the danger, beware of the danger. In the last days of the 
Synagogue the Jews based their study of the Divine Law solely on authority, 
and now today, in the same way, we are basing our study only on reason. 
Assuredly those who love Sacred Scripture cultivate philosophy as well to 
have it confirm their faith. But philosophy is “the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil,” for in it falsehood is mixed with truth. If you try to 
equal the philosophers, [like them} you will say: How could Aristotle have 
been mistaken? And spurning Scripture, you will lose the Faith. If you say 
the world is eternal you know nothing of Christ. If you say there is but 
one intellect for all men and that there is no bliss after this life and no 
resurrection of the dead, if you eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, you are turning away from faith. Prudence is needed in 
the study of philosophy; all that is contrary to the doctrine of Christ must 
be shunned like deadly poison. If you establish rationally that the world 
is eternal you will doubtlessly explain that these are your arguments and not 
your belief! Hear the words of the Law: “If a man open a pit and dig one 
and cover it not, and an ox or an ass fall into it, the owner of the pit shall 
pay the price of the beasts” (Exodus 21:33). Think you that the Holy 
Spirit is referring mainly to a material pit? No, but to the pit of error. You 
open that pit when you make falsehood appear likely and support it with 
philosophic arguments. If then your disciples fall into the pit, you will 
be responsible. Those, too, do not cover the pit sufficiently who are consent 
to declare that faith holds the opposite, and they are an occasion of a sin 
against faith, for “whoever doubts his faith is unfaithful’ (Gregor. IX; in 


32. Quaestiones de anima intellectiva, q. VI, ed. P. Mandonnet, op. cit., II, 163. 
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Decret..c. Dubius in fide (c.1); X de Haereticis, lib. V, tit. 7). Here one 
makes himself a master in knowledge who never knew anything, and he 
begets errors, Here another would have philosophy discover the mystery 
of the Trinity and he does not even know what he is saying. Let him first 
study Sacred Scripture or at least inquire from one who knows Scripture, 
for he must walk in the simplicity of faith.>3 


The warning so clearly reveals St. Bonaventure’s attitude to- 
ward the whole problem of the relations between philosophy and 
theology that it deserved quotation in full. It will be noted that the 
Seraphic Doctor, far from forbidding the study of philosophy to 
the young clerics, rather makes it one of their duties because of its 
usefulness in defending the Faith. But at the same time he protests 
vigorously against those who hold that philosophy will give the 
adequate solution to all the problems of life, and who put the 
authority of Aristotle on the same footing as that of Scripture itself. 
Finally, he flays those who like Siger de Brabant believed they were 
meeting the requirements of orthodoxy, simply by mentioning that 
faith taught the opposite of what they had established with philo- 
sophical arguments or with the authority of Aristotle. Even at that 
early date St. Bonaventure saw clearly the defective methodology of 


33. Sermones de Tempore, Domin. III Adventus, Sermo II (Op. Omn., IX, 62- 
63): “Quid dicemus de /evitis, qui vacant studio divinae legis? Isti mesciunt Christum 
propter curiositatem....Legitur quod Adam, comedens lignum prohibitum, expulsus 
est in paradiso. Hoc impletum est hodie in doctoribus nostris....Attendamus peri- 
culum: sicut finali tempore synagogae vacabant Iudaei doctrinae legis per auctoritatem, 
ita modo vacamus doctrinae divinae legis per rationem. Qui diligunt sacram Scriptu- 
ram, diligunt etiem philosophiam, ut per eam confirment fidem; sed philosophia est 
lignum scientiae boni et mali, quia veritati permixta est falsitas. Sed si es aemulator 
philosophorum, dicis: quomodo potuit decipi Aristoteles? Et non diligis sacram scrip- 
turam; necessario cadis a fide. Si dicis mundum aeternum, nihil scis de Christo. Si 
dicis unum intellectum in omnibus, et non esse felicitatem post hanc vitam nec resur- 
rectionem mortuorum; si manducas de isto ligno scientiae boni et mali; cadis a fide. 
Cavere debent sibi discentes quae sunt philosophiae; fugiendum est omne_ illud 
quod est contrarium doctrinae Christi, sicut interfectivum animae. Si probas quod 
mundus est aeternus, dices quod dicis esse probationes tuas, sed non credis. Audi 
quid dicitur in Lege: Si guis aperuerit cisternam et foverit et non operuerit eam, 
cecideritque bos aut asinus in eam reddet dominus cisternae pretium iumentorum. 
Credis quod Spiritus sanctus faciat vim de fovea materiali? Certe non, sed de fovea 
erroris. Fovea aperitur, quando aliquam falsitatem facis credibilem et adducis ad hoc 
rationes; non claudis foveam, quando rationes dimittis insolutas. Si tunc discipulus 
tuus cadit in foveam illam erroris, teneris ad ejus restitutionem. Aliqui claudunt eam 
insufficienter; dicunt: fides tenet contrarium; das mihi occasionem, quod male credam 
de fide, quia ‘dubius in fide infidelis est.’ Aliquis facit se magistrum in scientia, qui 
nihil scivit, et generat errores. Sacra Scriptura maximae profundidatis est et difficultatis. 
Aliquis volet per philosophiam determinare mysterium Trinitatis, et nesciet quid 
dicat. Deberet esse eruditus in sacra Scriptura, aut quaerere ab illo qui eruditus est; 
quia oportet in simplicitate fidei ambulare.” On this text, cf. Jules d’Albi, O. F.M.Cap., 
op. cit., pp. 193-202. 
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that philosophy which pretended to establish a duality of faith and 
reason, and which put the latter beyond the control and influence 
of the former. In all truth he appears to be quoting Jules d’Albi, 
O. F. M. Cap.,*4 “the watchful sentinel who as early as 1267 warned 
cultured minds of the tempest that was threatening.” 


IV. THE “BATTLE OF THE HEXABMERON” (1273) 


This energetic stand bore results. On December 9, 1270, the 
bishop of Paris, Etienne Tampier, censured the principal errors to 
which Bonaventure called attention in 1267 and 1268. This remedy, 
however, did not strike at the root of the evil, which was “the two- 
fold truth theory” which allowed its adherents to combine a pro- 
fession of the Christian faith, which was external at least, with an 
idolatrous worship of human reason, as represented by Averroistic 
Aristotelianism. 

And there were other factors that hindered the bishop’s declara- 
tion from having its full effect. In November, 1268, Clement IV, 
who had followed closely the happenings in Paris, died, and the 
following February the Cardinal Legate Simon de Brie left Paris 
for the conclave which was to end only in 1271 with the election 
of Gregory X (Theobald Visconti, 1271-1276). During the long 
vacancy of the Holy See the masters of the faculty of arts became 
more daring than ever. This was particularly true of Siger de Bra- 
bant. Toward Christmas, 1271, the intriguing canon, using as a pre- 
text the election of Alberic of Rheims as Rector, and at the head of a 
band of dissenters, brought about a split in the faculty which lasted 
openly until June 24, 1272, while the consequences were felt much 
longer.» Finally, the moral state of the university, undermined as 
it was for several years by the teaching of the Averroists, became 
such, as Roger Bacon tells us,*° that the authorities had to cleanse 


34, Op. cit., p. 213. 

35. Cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit., I, 196-213. 

36. Compendium studii philoso phiae, ed. Brewer (London, 1859), p. 412: .“Et 
ideo cum juvenes se dant luxuriae et gulae, et per consequens irae, et invidiae, et 
superbiae, et acediae, non possunt aliquid dignum facere in studio, Et cum senuerint, 
non recedunt a consuetudine mala, juxta dictum Salomonis; immo. magis confirmantur, 
nisi sint aliqui paucissimi, quibus Deus gratiam dat specialem ; sed magis et magis 
excaecantur per luxuriam, sicut probatum est hoc anno, quod multi theologi Parisius, 
et qui ne in theologia, sunt relegati a civitate et a regno Franciae, per multos 
annos, publice damnati propter sodomiticas vilitates.’’ Cf. P. Mandonnet, O. P.; op) cit., 
I, 202-203. 
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the faculty of theology itself by banishing from Paris and the King- 
dom of France several students and masters who were given to 
infamous practices. The upheaval in thought had finally led to 
moral licentiousness. . 

In the face of the pagan naturalism which now revealed itself 
in all its hideousness and threatened to inundate with its poisonous 
waters first the thought and then the life of Christianity, the Holy 
See could not remain inactive. Gregory X took energetic action — 
his intervention may have been occasioned by the banishments men- 
tioned above. The Seraphic Doctor refers to the event in terms 
which reveal the gravity of the situation. With indignation he 
exclaims: 


There are men in our day who have adventured so far in the studies of 
pagan philosophies that they rise up against Sacred Scripture, that they main- 
tain and write, despite our Mother the Church, that the world is eternal, that 
there is but one soul for all men, that poverty and chastity are rash vows, 
that fornication is not a sin, and other still more pernicious statements which 
do not deserve repetition here. Perhaps they would have triumphed with 
their imprecations against the Cross of Christ, had not the Lord, with the 
“breath of His mouth,” the See of Rome, struck some of them by silencing 
their barkings and the clamors of the crowds they stir up. But, for Mother 
Church, her “hour has not yet come’’; Christ has promised to abide with her 
till the end of the world.37 


After this intervention under Gregory X, with which Bonaven- 
ture was certainly connected,** the Seraphic Doctor became even 
more than before the Holy See’s habitual counsellor and helper. 


37. In Hexaemeron, Vis. I coll. I, n. 16, ed. F. Delorme, p. 59: “In tantum 
aliqui nostri temporis in iis profecerunt ut, erecta cervice contra veritatem Scripturae, 
in iacturam matris Ecclesiae dicerent et scriberent mundum aeternum, animam omnium 
unam, ‘non esse tutum votum paupertatis et castitatis, non esse peccatum fornicari, et 
plurima deteriora quae non sunt digna dici. Et forsan, nisi Dominus Spiritu oris sui 
per Sedem Romanam aliquod percussisset imponendo silentium huiusmodi latratibus, 
in clamore crucifixionis Christi praevaluissent, adiunctis sibi vocibus plebium quas 
concitarunt. Sed nondum venit hora matris Ecclesiae, cum qua se Christus permansurum 
promisit usgue ad consummationem saeculi, Matth. ultimo, 20.” In fact, among the 
articles condemned by Etienne Tempier in 1277, we find many which unfortunately 
serve -as striking evidence of the situation described here by St. Bonaventure. Such 
are especially the following (cf. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit, IJ, 188-191: 172). 
“Quod felicitas habetur in ista vita et non in alia’; 174. “Quod homo post mortem 
amittit omne bonum”’; 202. “Quod non est orandum’”’; 203. “Quod non est confitendum 
nisi ad apparentiam”; 205. “Quod simplex fornicatio, utpote soluti cum soluta, non 
est peccatum”; 208. ‘Quod continentia non est essentialiter virtus’’; 213. “Quod finis 
terribilium est mors’’; etc. 

38..Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, X, Dissertatio It, n. 22, p. 61; Jules 
d’Albi, O. F.M. Cap., of. cit., pp. 216-218; E. Longpré, O. F. M., art. cit., col. 775. 
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And he again entered the ranks and began, on April 9, 1273, the 
last phase of the struggle by his immortal Collationes in Hexae- 
meron (V. pp. 329-454). 

This ‘“‘masterpiece which death did not allow him to complete,” 
as Professor Gilson describes it,3? cannot be summarized here. It is 
universally considered the most perfect expression of Bonaventure’s 
thought and the most comprehensive synthesis of medieval Au- 
gustinism. Nowhere else are the Averroistic errors formulated “in 
fewer words and in their logical connection” ;* nowhere else are 
they refuted with more forcibleness and conciseness; nowhere else 
is the alleged moral independence of philosophers censured with 
greater severity and indignation. But we would miss the point and 
fail to see the deep significance of the work and its everlasting value 
if we did not first find the principle that animates it. That principle, 
which is the soul of the Seraphic Doctor’s whole work, is the primacy 
of Christ in all fields, in nature as in grace, in contemplation as in 
action, in reason as in will.*! 

To admit such a principle, one must first of all be a Christian 
and live as a Christian. And so, taking for the text of his first lecture 
the words from Ecclesiastes (15:5), “In medio Ecclesiae aperuit os 
ejus et adimplevit eum Dominus spiritu sapientiae et intellectus,” 
St. Bonaventure declares® that he is addressing those “who live in 
the unity of the Church through the observance of God’s law, the 
cohesiveness of God’s peace, and the harmony of God’s praise,” 
and that his aim is to draw them more and more closely toward 


39. The Philosophy of S. Bonaventure (New York, 1938), p. 36. See the brief 
but substantial analysis of this work in E. Longpré, O. F. M., art. cit., col. 777-779. 

40. P. Mandonnet, O.P., op. cit., I, 156. 

41. Cf. E. Longpré, O. F. M., art. cit., col. 778-779; and his La Royauté de Jésus- 
Christ chez Saint Bonaventure et Duns Scot (Montréal, 1927), pp. 7-16; E. Gilson, 
“§. Francois et la Pensée Médiévale,” in L’influence de saint Francois d’Assise sur la 
civilisation italienne (Paris, 1926), pp. 86-90; and his The Phil. of St. Bonav., 
pp. 472-474. 

42. In Hexaemeron, coll. I, n. 2 (Op. Omn., V. 329): “Sed primo loquendum 
est de nobis ipsis et videndum quales esse debemus. Si enim oculo infirmo apponatur 
radius, potius excaecatur quam illuminetur. Loquendum est igitur Ecclesiae, quae qui- 
dem est convocatio rationalium; synagoga autem est congregatio gregum et hominum 
brutaliter viventium. Ecclesiae loquendum est, quae quidem est unio rationalium 
concorditer et uniformiter viventium per concordem et uniformem observantiam di- 
vinae legis, per concordem et uniformem cohaetentiam divinae pacis, per concordem 
et uniformem consonantiam divinae laudis. Haec autem ordinata sunt: quia laus esse 
non potest ubi non est pax nec divina pax ubi non est observantia divinae legis.” 
(Ed. F. Delorme, Principium, coll. I, n. 2, p. 2.) ; 
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Christian Wisdom: “Ut magis et magis versus sapientiam christi- 
anam trahantur.’”” 

To reach that Wisdom there is but one path, one way, one inter- 
mediary: Christ, centre of the most Blessed Trinity, exemplary cause 
and end of the whole universe, mediator between God and men, in 
Whom are hidden all the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge 
of the hidden God, and Who is therefore the sole master of all 
knowledge and all wisdom. And Who is thus the necessary starting 
point for Eternal Wisdom: “Unde ab illo incipiendum, necessario, si 
quis vult venire ad sapientiam christianam.’” 

It is clear from the start that the Seraphic Doctor is not looking 
at things merely from the natural viewpoint. The universe he is 
endeavoring to explain rationally is not a universe made out of 
itself and made for itself, but a universe created by the Word and 
created for the Word. That universe consequently has not in itself 
the ultimate reason for its existence or its perfections, but finds 
them solely in the Word, the substantial image of the Father, and 
the Divine Exemplar of all things created and uncreated. 

This explains why St. Bonaventure recognizes the rejection of 
exemplarism as the root of all the Averroistic errors, why he in- 


43. In Hexaemeron, Principium, coll. I, n. 9. (ed. F. Delorme, p. 4). 

44. In Hexaemeron, coll. I, n. 10-11 (Op. Omn., V, 330-331): “Circa secundum 
nota, quod incipiendum est a medio, quod est Christus. Ipse enim mediator Dei et 
hominum est, tenens medium in omnibus, ut patebit. Unde ab illo incipiendum ne- 
cessario, si quis vult venire ad sapientiam christianam....Propositum igitur nostrum 
est ostendere quod in Christo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei abscon- 
diti, et ipse est medium omnium scientiarum. Est autem septiforme medium, scilicet 
essentiae, naturae, distantiae doctrinae, modestiae, tustitiae, concordiae. Primum est 
de consideratione metaphysici, secundum physici, tertium mathematici, quartum logici, 
guintum ethici, sextum politici seu iuristarum, septimum theologi. — Primum medium 
est aeternali origine primarium; secundum virtuali diffusione pervalidum; tertium 
centrali positione profundum; quartum rationali manifestatione praeclarum; quintum 
morali electione praecipuum; sextum iudiciali compensatione praecelsum; septimum 
universali conciliatione pacatum.— Primum medium Christus fuit in aeterna genera- 
tione; secundum in incarnatione; tertium in passione; quartum im resurrectione; 
quintum in ascensione; sextum in futuro examine; septimum in sempiterna retributione 
sive beatificatione.” (Ed. F. Delorme, Principium, coll. I, n. 10-11, pp. 4-5.) 

45. In Hexaemeron, coll. VI, n. 2-6 (Op. Omn., V, 360-361): “Sed unde aliqui 
tenebras secuti sunt? Ex hoc quod licet omnes viderint primam causam omnium prin- 
cipium, omnium finem, in me dio tamen diversificati sunt. Nam aliqui negaverunt in 
ipsa esse exemplaria rerum; quorum princeps videtur fuisse Aristoteles, qui et in 
principio Metaphysicae et in fine et in multis aliis locis exsecratur idea platonis, Unde 
dicit quod Deus solum novit se et non indiget notitia alicuius alterius rei et movet ut 
desideratum et amatum. Ex hoc ponunt quod nihil vel nullum particulare cognoscat. ... 
Ex isto errore sequitur alius error, scilicet quod Deus non habet praescientiam nec 
providentiam, ex quo non habet rationes rerum in se, per quas cognoscat....Et hoc 
sequitur veritas occultata, scilicet dispositionis mundialium secundum poenas et glo- 
riam....Iste est ergo triplex error, scilicet occultatio exemplaritatis, divinae provi- 
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sistently denounces the intervention of philosophers in theology 
and the immoderate use of philosophy in the study of the divine 
miysteries,“° why he works out for the last time a whole plan for 
studies that will restore to theological wisdom its primacy of honor 
and its jurisdiction over all the natural disciplines,4” why finally 
he so persistently unmasks the illusion of a separate philosophy. 


dentiae, dispositione mundanae.— Ex quibus sequitur triplex caecitas vel caligo, scili- 
cet de aeternitate mundi ut videtur dicere Aristoteles....Et isto sequitur alia caecitas 
de unitate intellectus, quia, si ponatur mundus aeternus, necessario aliquod istorum 
sequitur: vel quod animae sunt infinitae, cum homines fuerint infiniti; vel quod anima 
est corruptibilis; vel quod est transitio de corpore in corpus; vel quod intellectus sit 
unus in omnibus, qui error attribuitur Aristoteli secundum Commentatorem. Ex his 
duobus sequitur, quod post hanc vitam non est felicitas nec poena. Hi ergo ceciderunt 
in errores nec divisi fuerunt a tenebris; et isti sunt pessimi errores. Nec adhuc clausi 
sunt putei abyssalis....Dico ergo quod illa lux aeterna est exemplar omnium, et 
quod mens elevata, ut mens aliorum nobilium philosophorum antiquorum ad hoc 
pervenit.” (Ed. F. Delorme, Vis. I, coll. III, n. 2-6, pp. 90-92.) 

46. In Hexaemeron, Vis. MII, coll. VII, n. 12-14 (ed. F. Delorme, p. 216-217): 
“Similiter in descensu ad philosophiam est maximum periculum....Ideo magistri et 
doctores Scripturae non tantum appretiare debent scriptura Philosophorum, ut discipuli 
exemplo eorum dimittant aguas Siloe, in quibus est summa perfectio, et vadant ad 
philosophiam, in qua est periculosa deceptio. Non enim est tanta aqua scientiae phi- 
losophicae admiscenda vino Scripturae sacrae ut vinum in aquam transmutetur, quod 
est signum valde malum, ac per hoc fieret contrarium Ecclesiae primitivae quando 
clerici de novo conversi, ut Dyonisius libros Philosophorum dimisit et libros sacrae 
Scripturae assumpsit. Sed moderno tempore fit mutatio vini in aquam et panis in la- 
pidem contra Christi miracula.— Est ergo ordo ut principaliter in sacra Scriptura 
studeat quantum ad litteram et spiritum, et deinde legat originalia et illa subjiciat 
Scripturae. Similiter in scriptis Philosophorum transcundo studendum est.’ It is evi- 
dent that it is not against the use of philosophy in teaching and studying theology that 
St. Bonaventure is arguing in this text, but against its misuse. To quote this text in 
order to represent the Seraphic Doctor as despising philosophical thinking is simply 
to falsify its meaning. 

47. In Hexaemeron, coll. XIX, De tertia visione tractatio septima quae agit de 
vecta via et ratione, qua fructus Scripturae percipiantur, sive qua per scientiam et 
Sanctitatem ad sapientiam perveniatur (Op. Omn., V, 419-424; ed. F. Delorme, 
pp. 212-222). ; Fa a 

48. In Hexaemeron, coll. VII, De prima visione tractatio quarta, quae est de tri- 
plicit defectu virtutum in philosophis, secundo de fide sanante, rectificante, ordinante 
(Op. Omn., V, 365-368; ed. F. Delorme, pp. 98-108). “Qui omnes” (i. ¢., philosophi 

agani), says the Seraphic Doctor (ibid., n. 3, ed. F. Delorme, p. 99), “‘adhuc in tene- 
Brie ambulabant, non habentes lumen fidei. Nos autem fideles, genus electum, I Petri, 
2, 9, quos Deus vocavit in admirabile lumen suum, non tantum non stamus hic, sed 
ultra progredimur.”’ It is interesting to compare these Bonaventurian texts with the 
statement of Pope Leo XIII: ‘Et sane philosophorum veterum, qui fidei beneficio ca- 
ruerunt, etiam qui habebantur sapientissimi, in pluribus deterrime errarunt. Nostis 
enim, inter nonnulla vera quam saepe falsa et absona, quam multa incerta et dubia 
tradiderint de vera divinitatis ratione, de prima rerum origine, de mundi gubernatione, 
de divina futurorum cognitione, de malorum causa, de ultimo fine hominis, aeternaque 
beatitudine, de virtutibus et vitiis, aliisque doctrinis quarum vera certaque notitia 
nihil magis est hominum generi necessarium’’ (Encycl. Aeterni Patris, in Texte et 
Documents Pontificaux, Quebec, 1931, pp. 30-32). It is well known also that the 
great restorer of scholastic studies was a constant reader not only of St, Thomas 
Aquinas, but also of St. Bonaventure. ‘‘Is” (i. e., St. Bonaventure), he said publicly 
in 1890 to the Friars Minor, “postquam maxime arduas speculationis summitates con- 
scendit, de mystica theologia tanta perfectione disseruit, ut de ea, communi peritissimo- 
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Does that mean, as some pretend to think, that the Seraphic 
Doctor is not a philosopher, but solely a theologian or a mystic, or 
that he confuses the natural with the supernatural, philosophy with 
theology? These assertions have time and again been met by qualified 
answers,*? Bonaventure does not confuse the natural with the super- 
natural, no more than he confuses philosophy with theology. He 
gives them a hierarchy according to their rank of finality and ultt- 
mate perfection. To give a hierarchy to a thing means to establish 
a subordination, but it also means to establish a distinction among 


the elements put into it. 
* ok 


On May 23, 1273, Pope Gregory X raised Bonaventure of Bagno- 
rea to the dignity of Cardinal-Archbishop of Albano. The holy 
Doctor at that moment was expounding the fourth illumination of 
the intellect, infused contemplation. Speaking for the last time be- 
fore his audience of nearly one hundred and sixty masters, bachelors, 
and students at the University of Paris, he concluded his twenty- 
third lecture with these revealing words: 


This contemplation is a gilded couch which no one can possess unless 
he already has the silver pillars and the purple steps. The pillars are the 
virtues which strengthen the soul; the steps are charity by which the soul 
can now go up toward God and now come down toward one’s neighbor, 
now retire within herself and now go out to serve others. And thus whether 
we go up spiritually toward God or whether we come down toward our 
neighbor, always the Charity of God urges us on and we shall finally come 
to the place of peace, consolation and rest.’’5° 


These words, the last the Seraphic Doctor pronounced publicly 
at the University of Paris, were the confirmation of his work. They 
are the key to his endeavor and the guarantee of its eternal and as- 
tonishing fruitfulness, 


rum suffragio, habeatur facile princeps. Freguens libensque Nos Doctorem hunc legi- 
mus; ex qua lectione incredibili animi voluptate percellimur et fere in aera levamur; 
ipse enim manuducit ad Deum” (Cf. Acta Ord. Min., YX, 177-178). 

49. See especially E. Gilson, The Phil. of S. Bonav., pp. 481-495. 

50. In Hexaemeron, Vis. IV, coll. IV, n. 31 (ed. F. Delorme, pp. 273-274): 
“Haec sapientia comtemplativa est reclinatorium aureum, quod non habet aliquis 
quin simul habeat columnas argenteas et ascensum purpureum. Columnae illae sunt 
virtutes animam stabilientes. Ascensus autem ille est caritas, quae facit animam nunc 
ad Deum ascendere, nunc ad proximum descendere, nunc ad interiora, nunc procedere 
pro utilitate proximi ad exteriora. Unde sive mente excedamus in Deum, sive de- 
scendamus ad proximum, c¢aritas Dei urget nos, et tandem perveniemus ad locum 
pacis, solatii et quietis.” j , : 
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Far from being the ruin of Assisi, Paris was its completion. For 
Paris, by the word and the action of Bonaventure of Bagnorea, ani- 
mated Christian Wisdom with the spirit of Assisi.>! 


Hic est fructus omnium scientiarum 
ut in omnibus aedificetur fides, honorificetur Deus, 
componantur mores, hauriantur consolationes, 
quae sunt in union Sponsi et Sponsae, 
quae quidem fit per 
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PATRICK ROBERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Friary, 


Quebec, Canada 


51. “La postérité,” writes E. Longpré, O. F. M., in the conclusion of his celebrated 
article (Joc. cit., col. 786-787), “s'est inclinée devant représentant de la théologie con- 
templative. Dés son vivant, tous ceux qui l’ont approché, Adam de Marisco, Clément 
IV, Henri d’Ysernia, Bernard de Besse, les péres du Concile de Lyon, ont célébré a 
l’unanimité le charme extraordinaire de sa personnalité et la sainteté de sa vie... . Tout 
en lui, la grace de la personne, les qualités de |’esprit et du coeur, son sens du beau et 
ses ardeurs séraphiques, concourrait 4 lui assurer une emprise irrésistible sur tous les 
coeurs et 4 rehausser sa personnalité, ut suo tempore nullus esset eo pulchrior, sanctior 
nec doctior (Rodulphus a Tossignano, Historiarum Seraph, relig. libri tres, Venetiis 
1586, f° 92 v°; Wadding, Annales ord. min., ad an. 1274, n. 20). Métaphysicien a 
Végal des princes de Ja scolastique, il a constitué la syntése définitive de l’augustinisme 
médiéval ou triomphent la métaphysique de l’exemplarisme et de l’analogie universelle 
et l’idée du Christ, centre de tout et maitre unique du savoir....Appelé 4 trente-six 
ans 4 diriger l’ordre de Saint-Francois, il a tendu vigoureusement |’4me franciscaine 

_vers la paix de l’extase dont saint Francois sur 1’Alverne est le modéle parfait, et lui 
a fixé sa voie....Ces éloges toutefois et la pourpre du cardinalat qu’il a jeté pour la 
premiére fois sur la bure des mineurs ne disent pas toute la signification historique de 
saint Bonaventure. Sa gloire la plus haute en définitive est d’avoir recueilli dans son 
ame séraphique tout ce qu'il y avait d’élan vers le Christ et d’éternal, d’émotion re- 
ligieuse et de poésie pure dans le message d’Assise, et de |’avoir transmis au monde, 
des hauteurs méme de ]’Alverne, dans |’écrin d’or qu’est /’Itinéraire de lame a Dieu.” 

52. The text with which we end this paper is taken from the famous little work 
of S. Bonaventure De Reductione artium ad theologiam, n. 26 (Op. Omn., V, 325). 


THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(1630-1656) 


DOCUMENT I 


Decision of Propaganda of July 21, 1625, about an eventual establishment 
of a mission in New England 


Ex literis fratris Simonis Stock, Carmelit. Discalceati, retuli ultra ea quae in 
praecedenti Congregatione narrata sunt, regem novum Angliae ad propagan- 
dum calvinismum in certas provincias Americae septentrionalis Virginiam, 
Vermudes [i.e. Bermudas}, Novam Angliam et Novam Scotiam, edictum 
promulgasse,! et [Fol. 245v} proinde necessarium esse ut per Sacram Con- 
gregationem aliqua missio ad illas partes decerneretur, ut provinciarum illa- 
rum et Philippinarum, Chinae et Indiae orientalis saluti aliquo modo con- 
suleretur, antequam omnino corrumpantur, nam ex America septentrionali 
ad Philippinas, Chinam et Indiam orientalem facilis est transitus.2 Quibus 
auditis Patres iusserunt, ut cum Generalibus Sancti Dominici, de Observantia> 
et Sancti Augustini vel Jesuitarum de missione facienda ex proximioribus 
Americae septemtrionalis locis ad praedictas provincias eiusdem Americae 
ageretur, et eorum sententiae in sequenti Congregatione referrentur.4 


DOCUMENT 1 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock, Carmelite, to Propaganda 
London, April 22, 1626. 
Illustrissimi et Reverendissimi Signori mei Colendissimi. 


Ho mandato a Vestri Signori Illustrissimi la mappa d’America, per la 
quale possono vedere che es probabile che sia passo per la parte settentrionale 
d’America a Japan et China senza passare l’equinochiale, o il tropico corrente 
o la zona temperata®, che sarra del grande beneficio alla Santa Chiesa, et 
viagio facile. 

Possano vedere anchora che li heretici Inglesi possedano la megliore 
parte della America settentrionale, cio es quella che risponde alla Italia, 
Hispagnia, Hungaria, Francia etc. nella zona temperata, dove li infideli sono 


1. King Charles I in June and July, 1625, re-enforced the anti-Catholic laws for 
his realm, See: Lingard, Hist. of England, VII (London, 1849), p. 289. 

2. Friar Simon and the cardinals in Rome shared the common error concerning 
a Northwest Passage through North America into the Pacific Ocean and conversely 
a Northeast Passage from China over North America into the Atlantic Ocean. It 
still took over a hundred years of exploration to convince the world that there 
is no such transcontinental passage. 

3. They were the Friars Minor Observant, commonly called Franciscans. 

4, Archivio di Propaganda. Acta de anno 1625. Ad Congregationem diei 21 Julii, 
1625; num. 25, fol. 245 (4) (Atti, II). Listed by Carl Russell Fish, Guide to the 
Materials for American History in Roman and other Italian Archives (Washington, 
D. C., 1911), p. 123. 

5. As early as 1508 the explorers were searching for a short — to China 
through North America. The idea of a possible Northwest Passage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean haunted the explorers up to the eighteenth century. 
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pit benigni, humani, ingeniosi, valorosi, agili, et habili di patire, che l’altri, 
et di statura molto decora et bene proportionata, tutti bianci quando sono 
nati: ma come non usano arte di coprissi del sole et si tingano per farsi 
parere piu terribili nella guerra vengano bruni. Sono stati qua in Iglaterra 
et homini et donne de quella terra et sono come quelle d’Europa, et uno 
di loro es stato in quelle ultime guerre de Bohemia;° non mancano altro che 
la Santa Fede per Pati simili alli Italiani. 

Tra le altre plantatione che hanno fatti li Inglesi heretici in America 
settentrionale nella medesima linea, elevatione del Polo et latitudine che sta 
Roma, hanno fatti una villa supra collini come quelli di Roma, et una for- 
tezza dove 3 anni fa stavano doi ministri o predicanti et adesso sarranno an- 
dati pit per infestare con I’heresia quel populo. In quella mappa, questa villa 
es chamata Plimouth. Si Vestre Signorie Illustrissime guardano la latitudine 
di Roma et la longitudine di 32° la troveranno. Possano vedere quella In- 
sula del quale ho scritto altra volta, come sta in loco opportuno per com- 
minciare la conversione de quella parte del mundo che es grande come 
l’Europa et paralela al’Europa. Tuttavia mai se ha fatto missione 1a, si non 
de heretici. 

Nostro Padre Generale m’ha scritto che VV. SS. Illme I’hanno fatto in- 
stanza che mandaremi solo a quella Insula. Si VV. SS. Illm* si contentano 
di daremi, o procurarmi licenza di stabilire questa missione D’Inglaterra in 
tal maniero, che poi puo adiutvare et [14r} [14v]} supplire la nova missione 
con missionarii et le cose che mancano. Andera 1a molto volientero, dove es 
piu persecutioni che qua o difficulta di fare frutto. Non puo andare, si non 
a Geneva et andero 1a, si me darranno li mezzi necessarii per fare frutto: 
ma nelle cose sacre, non bessogna andare in chimere, et fare la conversione 
d’infideli, per l’indiscretione pid difficile ch’es, et le missione Apostolice 
odiose, per il malo successo supra debili fundamenti et mezzi. Si religiosi 
d’altri ordini qua, ivi tengano novitiati et colleggij per Inglesi, et per questi 
mezzi hano missionarij in abbondanza, et mezzi temporali per vivere con- 
forme al stato loro. 2. tengano superiori d’esperienza et scienza et habilita 
di adiutarli missionarij con tutto quello ch’es necessario. 3. li voci loro 
attivij et passivij per mezzo delli qualita governano bene. 4. faculta sufh- 
ciente, et con tutto questo trovano difficulta nella conversione d’infideli, 
quanto pit noi, che manchiamo in tutte queste. 

Qua non siamo piu che cinque in tutto, delle quali dui stanno in pri- 
gione, dui infirmy, et io sustento la missione, et come ho convertite multi, 
lasciarli nella persecutione, si perderanno, et andare solo 2000 mille senza 
possibilita di trovare il beneficio delle sacramenti, puo perdere mi, et man- 
cando la faculta di consecrare un altare portabile, non puo dire la messa. 

Io mi remetto nelle mani di VV. SS. Illme che faciano da me quello che 
vogliano, et mandarmy dove vogliano con darmy licenza di observare li leggi 
et consuetudine della S* Chiesa, et mezzi necessarij per fare frutto tra’ li 


6. As early as the years 1615 and 1616 Indians were brought to England, among 
them the celebrated Pocahontas, and Squnto who acted later as interpreter of the 
Plymouth Colony. See: Bancroft, Hist. of U. S., I, 24th edn. (Boston, 1872), 147, 270. 
The wars of Bohemia referred to lasted from 1616 till 1620, when Frederick, elector 
palatine, consort of Elizabeth of England, daughter of James I, was battling for the 
occupation of his throne of Bohemia. 
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infideli- et salvare |’anima mia, et per fino bacio le veste di VV. SS. Ill™¢ et 
humilissimamente dimando la s* benedittione loro. 


Londra 22 Aprile 1626. 
Di VV. SS. Ill™e et Revdme 


humilissimo servo 
Fr. simone stock. 


DOCUMENT III 
Report of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon, dated October 30, 1625 
III.mi et Rev.mi Signori. 


L’insula del quale ho scritto a VV. SS. Ill.me da tanto gusto a quel cavagliero 
amico nostro che alla primavera andava la: che ci ha firmato la, et ho pro- 
curato che sia governatore di essa. et scrive cose maravigliose de quella in- 
sula et dell’abundanza de pesci cose incredibile. Li inhabitanti sono pochi, 
et di natura benigna, senza fare male alli strangeri, ancorche sono tutti ido- 
latri. Spero che VV. SS. Ill.me non mancaranno di mandare missionarii a 
proposito per questa missione come hanno promesso. 

Sono venuti qua doi religiosi nostri, l’uno per andare a quella missione 
nova, ma es infirmo et inhabile, l’altro es mandato per superiore et non 
tene esperienza o scienza sufficiente, et si VV. SS. Ill.me non pigliano questa 
missione d’Inglaterra sutto loro protettione, sarro sforzato d’abandonarla: le 
cause ho posto in una altra lettera qua inclusa. et con questo... 


Chelsei 30 ottobre 1625. 
Di VV. SS. Ill.me et Rev.me humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stock.® 


DOCUMENT Iv 


Propaganda asks for more Information on Avalon 
November 11, 1625 


Frater Simon Stock Carmel. Discalceatus literis 13 septembris praesentis anni 
[ Fol. 284v]} significavit quod insula Avalonia est inter Angliam et Americam 


7. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 14r-14v. This 
document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148. The endorsement to this letter says that 
“Fra Simon Stock gives a curious relation which should be read in extenso” (Joc. 
cit., fol. 14v). 

8. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 21r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. A summary of this letter was made to be used 
in the meeting of February 6, 1626: 


Chelsei. 30. Ottobre 1625. 
fra Simone Stoch. 


Che quel Cavaliere suo amico é andato Governatore all’Isola Avalonia, e scrive 
che ne @ grandissima abbondanza di pesci, e che il popolo é di buonissima natura, 
benche idolatro. Sollecita, che si mandino i promessi operarij. Sono comparsi cola 
due Religiosi de suoi, uno per la missione dell’Isola, che é infirmo, et inhabile, l’altro 
mandato per Superiore che non ha né prattica né scienza. Che la missione d’Inghilterra 
non si pud mantenere per le cause notate nell’ incluso foglio. (Propaganda Archives, 
series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 21v. His ‘‘cause’’ or reasons are found in 
the same vol. 101, Fol. 22.) 
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septentrionalem in medio quasi itineris sita et naturam civilem populorum 
Canadensium habitantium clima positum inter paralellos altit. poli artici 32 
et 45 diligenter scripsit, simulque admonuit nautam quendam anglum ca- 
tholicum invenisse iter per flumina Americe septentrionalis, quo mensium 
quatuor spatio ab Anglia ad Sinarum regna, Chinam vulgo nuncupatam 
perveniri potest. Quibus auditis Sacra Congregatio jussit scribi eidem fratri 
ut diligentius de itinere praedicto se informaret et informationes Sacrae Con- 
gregationi mitteret, insuperque nuntiis Hispaniarum et Belgii quae scripsit 
dictus frater significari ut inquirant ab aliis de huiusmodi itinere, cum, si 
res ita se haberet, maxima cum facilitate in Sinas missiones fieri possent.9 


DOCUMENT V 
Report of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon dated, December 5, 1625 
Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei colend.mi. 
Mando qua incluso il modo di fare missione con frutto, humilissimamente 
submettando esso, et me stesso alli mandati di VV. SS. Ill.me. 

Qua es grande persecutione. gia hanno presi molti sacerdoti, et postoli 
in prigione. et il Re per editto publico ha commandato, che tutti i leggi 
fatti contra li catolici siano posti in executione, con pit rigore, che li leggi 
commandano, senza specificare causa 0 occasione sino il zelo di propagare il 
Protestantismo. 

In virginea li heretici Inglesi hanno fundati uno collegio per impestare 
l’America, con I’heresia. 

humilissimamente supplico VV. SS. di ricordarsi della missione d’ Aval- 
lonia, perche si non si planta la fede adesso: verranno tutti di essere pestiferi 
heretici all grand detrimento della santa chiesa. molti catolici amici mei ande- 
ranno per vivere la si havessino religiosi a proposito per andare con loro. 
Dal Principio ho scritto a VV. SS. III.me che qua non stava Padre alcuno 
nostro a proposito, et VV. SS. Ill.me per lettere di 16 di marzo promettevano 
di mandare missionarij per questo effetto, et non hanno mandato per questo 
effetto pit ch’uno, et quello infirmo et senza faculta sufficiente, per tenere 
relatione al ordinario d’Inglattera, quando |’Avallonia sta al manco 2000 
mille discosta d’Inglaterra. 


come per ordine di VV.SS. Ill.me ho avansato questa nova missione: 
spero che adesso non mancheranno di adiutarmj di procedere con essa, al 
honore della santa chiesa et salute d’infinite anime, et con questo bacio le 
vesti VV. SS. Ill.me et humilissimamente dimando la santa benedittione loro. 
Londra 5 Decembre, 1625. 
Di VV. SS. Ill.me et Rev.me 
humilissimo servo 
fra simone Stoch.!° 


9. Propaganda Archives, series Atti; Acta de anno 1625, Ad Congregationem diei 
XI. novembris 1625; num. 24, fol. 284 (Atti, II). This document is listed by Fish, 
Guide, p. 123. ; : 

10. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 23r. This docu- 
ment is listed in a summary way by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 
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DOCUMENT VI 


Modo di fare missione con frutto, written and enclosed in 
Friar Simon Stock’s letter of December 5, 1625 


Le cause perche li carmelitanj scalcj della missione d’Inglaterra non pos- 
sano procedere in Ja missione d’Inglaterra o di quella nuova insula con frutto. 

In tutti li attionj humanj sono necessarij mezzj per farli; et non possano 
obtinere licenza di usare li mezzj necessarij per fare frutto nelle missione 

1) sono necessarij mezzj temporali per vivere, fare viaggij, tenere libri, 
edificare altari etc. et del ordine, o delli monasterij fundati non hanno uno 
quatrino; ne sono permessi di usare li messj necessarij per haverli, che la 
santa chiesa ha sempre concessa, et li altri religiosi qua tengano. cio é fun- 
dare monasterium ex cuius propriis redditibus vel consuetis eleemosynis pos- 
sint sustentari secundum concilium trident. sess. 25, cap. 3 de regularibus, et 
constitutiones Clementis 8. num. 14. 

2) senza missionarij non pud essere missione, et non tengano missionarij 
a bastanza ne sono permessi per usare il mezzo necesario per haverli cid € 
fundare un novitiato per Inglesi soli come hanno fatti li altri ordini fin alli 
Padri cartusinj. 

3) es necessario havere voci attive et passive come hanno li altri re- 
ligiosi del ordine nostro, senza li quali, non potranno procedere canonica- 
mente et havere bono governo. 

4) es necessario la confirmatione d’alcunj constitutioni per il bene pro- 
cedere nelle missione.1! 


DOCUMENT VII 


Letter of Simon Stock on the mission in Avalon, etc., 
of December 15, 1625 


Ill.mo et Rev.mo Sig.re mio Col.mo. 


Grande obligatione tengo a V.S. Ill. mo per Ja charita chi me ha fatto 
in scrivendo tante volte, sopra il negotio del novitiato, et la missione della 
Avallonia, ma fin adesso non sta fatto cosa alcuna o per I’uno, o per I’altro. 

rt questo humilmente supplico V.S. per travagliare in questi negotii fin a 
tanto che habiano la licenza di fondare uno novitiato et missionarii per 
l’Avallonia, et Nostro Sig. pagara il suo travaglio in questa vita et nel altra. 

La persequutione qui es grande: gia hanno presi molti sacerdoti et po- 
stoli in prigione, et hanno presi alcune lettere ch’ho scritto alla Sacra Con- 
gregatione de Propaganda Fide. et se per fortuna V.S. Ill. mo. o altri mi 
hanno scritti, sono presi le lettere. et non puo scrivere o ficevere lettere pit 
per quella strada, per causa della guerra tra la Hispagna et I’Inglaterra!?, per 
questo si piace a V. S. Ill.ma o la Sac. Congregatione de Propaganda Fide di 
commandarmi qualche cosa. serra necessario di mandare le lettere per mezzo 
del Signore embassadore di francia chi sta in Roma, o per mezzo del Nuntio 
di S. S. chi sta a Parigi per incaminarle al embassadore di francia ch sta qua, 
et verranno salvamente. 


11, Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 22. 
12. Refers to the British expedition against Cadiz, Oct. 3-Dec. 8, 1625. 
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Humilissimente © ee V.S.Ill.ma di considerare l’equita dei nostri 
dimandi. che sono 1) faculta commune con li altri religiosi che sono mandati 
qua: 2) licenza di fundare un novitiato per Inglesi per havere missionarij. 
3) li nostre voci attive et passive come hanno li altri religiosi del ordine, 
senza li quali, non potranno procedere canonicamente et havere bono go- 
verno, 4) la confirmatione d’alcunj constitutioni per il bene procedere nelle 
missione, et queste non dimando per me, ma per la santa chiesa che perde 
il suo honore con fare missione chimerice senza fundamento o mezzi per 
fare frutto. et con questo bacio li vesti di V.S. Ill.ma et humilissimente di- 
mando la sua benedittione. 


Londra 15 Decembre 1625. 
Di V. S. Ill. ma. 
humilissimo servo 
fra Simone Stoch.13 


DOCUMENT VIII 


Propaganda urges the General of the Carmelites to send 
missionaries to Avalon, February 6, 1626 


Referente Ill.mo Card. Millino difficultates quas patres Carmelitani discalce- 
ati Angliae circa Missionem ad novam Insulam Avalonie faciendam propone- 
bant, Sacra Congregatio iussit committi Generali dicti Ordinis, ut Missiona- 
trios quos ad eam Insulam iam destinavit illuc cum duobus Nobilibus Anglis 

ui eos secum suis sumptibus ducere volunt, omnino mittat: quia saltem per 
illos gentium regionem illam incolentium relatio habebit, et fortasse etiam 
Dei auxilio, qui id quod humano iudicio impossibile videtur, facillimum red- 
dere solet, viam operariis suis aperiet ad convertendos non solum indigenas 
infideles etiam haereticos, qui colonias ibi constituerunt.!4 


DOCUMENT Ix 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock again urging the foundation of a 
mission in Avalon and telling of the sailor who discovered 
the Northwest Passage, London, March 7, 1626 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri miei Colend.mi. 


La lettera di VV. SS. Ill. me del di 15 di novembre non I’ho ricevuta sin 
al 3 di marzo. Supra quel negotio di pit facilmente plantare la santa fede 


13. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol, 24r. This letter 
was addressed to the secretary of Propaganda, Msgr. Francesco Ingoli. A summary 
of this letter was made for the meeting of the cardinals of Propaganda on March 3, 
1626, which is as follows: 


Londra, 15 decembre 1625. 
Fra Simone Stoch carmelita scalzo. 


Aggiunge alle lettere delli 24 che le sue lettere scritte alla congregatione sono 
stati interrotte. ; 
e chiede la facolta che hanno gl’altri Missionarij d’Inglaterra, la licenza di 
far il Novitiato per gl’Inglesi. 
e che li Missionarij habino la voce attiva e passiva. die 3 Martij 1626 con- 
gregat. general. (Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 24v.) 
14, Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101. fol. 21v. 
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in China, come non ho havuto risposta,!> l'ho communicato con il signor 
Bruneau residente di Sua Maesta Catolica, per essere bono catolico et zeloso 
del honore d’Iddio, et credo che I’avanzera quanto sia possibile. non es ne- 
gotio di poca difficulta o spesa, massimamente per la prima volta. 

Questo pilloto del qual desiderano di sapere VV. SS. Ill. me con suo 
fratello maggiore furono sempre levati in quel’arte. Et questo ha sentito 
spesso dire di suo fratello maggiore adesso morto, che fu passato per quelle 
parti, et cosi haveva desiderio di provarlo, et sotto colore di buscare trafico 
procurava che li fu dato un capitano, et alcuni soldati per andare in una nave 
sua propria. Passando per quelli populi il capitano essendo pit: valoroso che 
discreto voleva lasciare la nave, et saccagiare uno loco delli infideli: et fu 
amazzato con tutti li soi genti. II pilloto essendo liberato di loro, pulsava 
pit ultra con Ji soi marinari et uno suo figliono, et passava tanto che poiche 
haveva passato per molta aqua fresca nel mezzo, arrivava a aqua salata d’altra 
parte, et andava seguitando quel’aqua salata, fin a tanto che non solamente 
lui ma li soi marinari vedevano una nave del altra parte; cossi per coprire 
megliore il suo intento, lasciava la sua nave et andando un poco per terra, 
non solamente vedeva la nave, ma ancora li homini di quella nave et cosi 
tornava. 

Io ho dato piu credito a questo pilotto, perche l’ho trovato bono catolico, 
et tiene uno suo figliolo religioso: et per questa sua curiosita, fu posto in grande 
travaglio, essendo accusato per spia, et di sapere piu ch’ogni altro delli se- 
creti et passi di quelli mari et coste marine, et fu posto in prigione, et con 
spendere multi denari fu liberato, pero con obligatione d’una grande summa, 
che non andasse piu sopra quelle coste. et di questo son certo, perche lo 
visitato in prigione, et da me non haveva cosa alcuna, perche doveva dire 
bugie. et l'ho trovato homo intendente, di eta piu che 50 anni et I’ho di- 
mandato multe altre cose de quelli populi d’America settentrionale, et delle 
plantatione delli Inglesi, et ho trovato che tutto quello che mi disse fosse 
vero. Io l'ho dimandato perche non publicava questo suo passo secreto. et mi 
rispose che sarra la ruina della christianita, si fusse cognosciuto alli infedeli, 
et currera risico della sua vita. perche ha cognosciuto che scoprendo un si- 
mile secreto fu preso et poi non si hebbe mai piu nove de lui. 

Et quanto alla probabilita: multi affirmano che sia passo, et l’ho trovato 
stampato in alcune relationi. ma non ho cognosciuto altro che [15r} [15v} 
ha affirmato che l’ha passato se non questo pilotto. et per le Mappe nova- 
mente stampate d’Inglesi et Hollandesi lo trova probabile, perche ]’America 
settentrionale non es terra firma come sta communamente depintta, ma in- 
sule, et terra tutta es divisa per aque et mare, come affirmano questi tutti 
li pilotti esperti, et come VV. SS. Ill. me possano vedere in parte per questa 
mappa inclusa. 

Et per questa mappa VV. SS. Ill. me possano vedere che li Inglesi ten- 
gano possessione della megliore parte d’America, non per la richezza delle 
mine d’oro, o argento, o perle, ma per la bonta della terra, et delli homini, 
che sono come ho scritto altra volta per tutto benigni et humani, per la tem- 
peranza dell’aria, et della clima, come correspondente alla Italia, Francia, 


15. Alludes to the scheme of evangelizing the Far East over the Northwest 
Passage. See Document I. 
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Hispagnia, Bohemia, et le parte piu nobile d’Europa, delli gradi 37. fin a 
60. ultra l’'insula della Vermuda [i.e Bermuda] che sta in grado 32. et es 
cosa di grande compassione che non siano mandati missionarij alli populi 
cosi bene dispositi, dove poci missionarij farano grande frutto: perche li 
gente della terra dopoi poci anni serranno boni missionari, et sacerdoti, et 
religiosi, senza supplimento d'Italia o d’altre parte. 

Ho desiderato di avanzare quella missione nova del quale ho scritto di- 
verse volte, per essere comodo di la, di fare missione a tutte le parte setten- 
trionale d’America: ma come VV. SS. Ill. me hanno mancato di mandare 
missionarij, come promettaveno, et adesso es venuta altra primavera, et non 
sta fatta cosa alcuna, ho perso la speranza, et quelle anime la, insieme con 
l'occasione si perderanno. et si VV. SS. Ill. me non pigliano questa missione 
d’Inglaterra sutto loro protettione et faciano che camina alla catolica, andera 
in chimere. perche fare missione senza iurisdictione, o faculta et observanza 
delle legge et consuetudine della s* chiesa, es missione di Luthero et Calvino, 
et non della sacro-santta chiesa Romana. 

quel Pilotto non vive in Inglaterra per causa della persequutione, ma si 
ha offerto di andare et vivere in la terra Davallonia (dove es stato cinque 
volte) et tranportare li missionarij d’una parte al altra, ma mancando li mis- 
sionarij, tutto es venuto di mancare. Non si ha da maravigliare si li passi 
del mare non si trovano facilmente, ancor che sia per discretione cognoscuto, 
che sia passo, et per il flusso, et reflusso del mare, et corrente del aqua. Per- 
che fin al tempo de Henrico 7° Re d’Inglaterra, gli Inglesi non sapevano di 
passare in Russia [15v} [16r} che adesso es ordinario. Et per molti anni non 
fu cognosciuto altro passo al mare del zur o mare pacifico, si non per li 
stretti di Magelanes: ma dopoi tre o quatuor anni li Hollandesi hanno tro- 
vato un altro, molto pit facile di passare, che chiamano la Mayres straites, 
iunto a una insula che chiamano |’insula di Barnevelt. et cosi questo pilotto 
non passava per quelli fiumi che VV. SS. Ill. me vedono nelle mappe vechie. 
me es entrato per uno altro che luy chiamano North Bai, et non puo ima- 
ginarsi che passo sara, si non sia per quello mare mediterranea che entra in 
America per li stretti di Nova Britannia, et passa in America, come la mare 
mediterranea in Europa, come vederanno per |’inclusa mappa d’America. 

In Inglaterra la persequutione es grande. doi dei nostri padri sono presi 
et posti in prigione et multi altri, et si N.S. non havesso arretato li isbirri 
che havevano circumdato mi per pigliarmi, sarro stato preso; viviamo nel 
istesso pericolo che vivano li banditi, et malefattori in Roma. es poca cosa 
patire e morire per amore di N.S. et la s. ta fede. mi dole infinitamente, 
che va moriendo con tanto poco frutto, et vede tante anime moriendo d’una 
morte eterna et non puo adjutarle. 

le faculta fin adesso non ho ricevuta: et perfine bacio li vesti di 
VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me et humilitamente dimando le Sante beneditti- 
one loro. 


Londra, 7 di marzo 1626. 
Di VV. SS. IJ, me et Rev.me humilissimo servo 
fr. simone stoch.16 


16. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 15r-16r, This 
document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149, with a misleading summary. 
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Summary of the foregoing letter made for the meeting 
on May 4, 1626 


Ad congreg. sacr. diei 4 Maij 1626. 
Londra 7, marzo 1626. 


Fr. Simon Stoch Carmel. Scalzo. 1) Ha parlato di nuovo col Pilotto, per 
intender meglio il viaggio, che si pud far dall’ Inghittera nell’Indie in 4 
mesi, e se bene non ha voluto significar il passo, che si puo fare per |’ America 
settentrionale, perche teme che li sia fatto quel che fu fatto ad un’altro, che 
per haver revelato un’ altro passo incognito fu posto in prigione, e mai pit 
fu veduto. non dimeno dal suo discorso generalmente fatto ha havuto qual- 
chedune, cioé Che |’America settentrionale non é una terra ferma, come sta 
nelle mappe vecchie, ma si trova havere mare mediterraneo, che la fa diventar’ 
isola, come si pud vedere dalla Mappa nuova fatta da gl’ Inglesi, che manda, 
e stando questo presupposito, si vede chiaramente che dall’isola terzera una 
delle Azores lontana da Spagna tre giornate, si pud commodamente passar’ 
a’ i mari del Zur. Ha dato credito 4 questo Pilotto, perche ha trovato, che 
nelle cose dell’ America settentrionale ha risposto la verita a tutte le dimande, 
che gli ha fatto. 

2) Si lamenta, che non si piglia impiego intorno alla Missione dell’ Ava- 
lonia, e pure sono due anni che si tratta, perche da quella isola si potrebbino 
poi fare missione nell’ America settentrionale, nella quale si trovano popoli 
docili, et humani perche habitano la temperata zona, cioé del Polo 37. fin 
al 60. e corrispondino all’Italia, francia, spagna, e Germania. Perd s’applichi 
l'animo a questa Missione, perche s’e offerto il Pilotto a condurre li Mis- 
sionarij all’ Avalonia. 

3) da conto del viaggio, trovato da gl’Inglesi di passar’ in Russia, e de 
gli Olandesi, per passar con brevita al mar del zur senza passar lo stretto 
di Magaglianes. 

4) et ult. o da conto della grande persecutione d’Inghilterra, vivendo i 
sacerdoti in grandissimi pericoli, come fanno i banditi in Roma, e ne sono 
stati carcerati molti.17 


DOCUMENT X 


Report on the Carmelite mission projected for Avalon 
in 1626 


Relatione havuta dai Padri Carmelitani Scalzi che sono in Inghilterra 
intorno alla Missione proposta alla Sacra Congregatione dal Padre 
Simone Stock dell’istesso Ordine nel paese della Virginia che chia- 
mano nuova Inghilterra, ad istanza di due Cavalieri Inglesi Cattolici. 


Circa dell’anno 1603 gli Inglesi con occasione della Navigation che face- 
vano in quelle parti cominciarono a pilgliarvi habitationi e sinhora vi hanno 
tré colonie. La prima sara di 50 habitationi, la seconda di 20 et I’altra di 15 
e quest’ultima si crede sia quella, che li due Cavalieri di questo Regno hanno 
proposto al P. F. Simone di andare. 


17. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 16v. 
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Questa impresa di piantar Colonie in detto paese é stata abbracciata da 
persone Inglese ricche, con speranza di grande acquisto, allettati, et animati 
a cid da Capitani et Marinari, che ogni anno vanno al Marzo 4 pescare il 
Baccalare in quelle coste, portando in 1a sale, et al ritorno in qua che fanno 
il Settembre, mercantia di pelle di animali. E tra gli altri, che hanno parte 
in questa impresa sono li detti due Gentilhuomini Cattolici. 

Sin hora per l’informatione, che ho havuto da persone, che vi sono state, 
non vi sono Cattolici perche li due gentilhuomini non vi stanno, ne sono per 
andarvi ad habitare per quello che probabilmente si pud credere, e solo po- 
trebbe essere, che vi andassero alcuni de’ suoi, che fosse Cattolici, et all’in- 
contro gli altri Inglesi, che vi sono sin hora, tutti sono Protestanti, quali in 
ogni luogo hanno i loro Ministri, che procurano di ridurre alla loro Reli- 
gione quelli Barbari, che quanto s’intende hanno per costumo di adorare 
il Demonio con alcune ceremonie: et quando anche vi andassero Religiosi 
miei, o altri per ridurli alla vera fede, gli Heretici si opporranno et se vi 
sara alcun Cattolico non solo non potra aiutare a cid, ma havera che fare 
a comservare se stesso. Onde per questi rispetti pare, che questa Missione 
debba essere del tutto infruttuosa. 

Ho pero in essecutione di quanto V.Rev. mi scrisse communicato il tutto 
con li Padri Eliseo et Elia miei compagni, e cercato di persuadergli ad an- 
dare a questa impresa, ancor che non fosse per altro, che per assicurarsi di 
quello, che si pud sperare offerendo loro di procurare che siano provisti del 
necessario, et che se vederanno non poter far frutto, li fard richiamare; ma 
essi non inclinano ad andare, aia che il negotio ha in se pit difficolta 
di quelle che il P. F. Simone si credeva, et ha rappresentato a cotessi Signori 
della Sacra Congregatione, e che quando vi fosse speranza di far acquisto 
di qualche anime, non solo sarebbero pronti 4 navigare lontano mille du- 
gento leghe come é di qui sin 14, ma per tutto il Mondo, e che quando pur 
vi si habbia da andare essendo questo negotio trattato dal P. F. Simone a 
lui si deve commettere. 

Han detto non obstante tutte queste cose che rappresento a4 V.R. e 
qualsivoglia altra se comanda, che vada io stesso lo fard prontamente, se 
mi sara somministrata la possibilita, dalla parte dei due Cavalieri, sopra de’ 
quali sta appoggiato tutto questo negotio, che sin hora non ho potuto haver 
notitia di essi, essendosi per occasione della peste absentati da Londra, uno 
de’ quali s’intende sia in Irlanda, sebene non posso scriverli per essere im- 
pedito il commercio per I'Infettatione e dell’altro non hé nuova alcuna,!8 


DOCUMENT XI 
Letter of Francesco Ingoli to Friar Simon Stock, May 4, 1626 
May 4, 1626. congregat. sacra. 


che stato gratissimo la sua lettera alla sacra congregatione per l’avviso che 
conteneva di quel pilotto, et assai piu desteso, se ben non perfetto per non 


18. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 189, fol. 247. There is 
another copy in Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture riferite, America Centrale, I, 
fol. 5-6, which differs from the foregoing original only by more modern spelling 
and transposition of certain expressions into the third person. The writer compared 
this copy with the above original. This document is listed by Fish, Guide, pp. 153, 169. 
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haver egli voluto palesar intieramente il nuovo passo, ritrovato nell’ America 
settentrionale, per passar con tanta facilita et brevita di per quel nuovo Mar 
mediterraneo all’ altro Mare detto Zur. V[ostra] R[everenza} non cessa di 
far maggior diligenza con il detto pilotto, che si movera altro per servitio di 
Dio, e de suoi operarij, che per queste parte si potranno menare, a mani- 
festare intorno quello che sa intorno al detto passo. Quella Mission nell’ Ava- 
lonia havra ricevuta le cure della sacra congregatione, che... gradevoli a 
questi Ill.mi Sig.ri...mel zelo et compassione grande et dello perdito di 
tanti popoli, sicura che al ritorno avera avviso di cola, si provedera abba- 
stanza incontanente quella missione de soggetti se non della sua Religione, 
ch’é assai penuriosa, almeno d’altre cioé de capuccini 6 recolletti, s’ella giu- 
dichera che questi fossero a proposito.19 


DOCUMENT XII 
Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon, June 27, 1628 
Ill.mi et Rev. mi Sig.ri mei col.mi. 


Mandava a VV.SS. Ill.mi la mappa che desideranno et mando doe sorte, 
luna stampata l’anno 1624, I’altra l’anno 1628, la quale es la piu negra. 

Non ho scritto a VV. SS. III. mj che mandava relig. si alla missione nova, 
perche non haveva per mandare, ma li doi ch’andavano I’anno passato fu- 
rano sacerdoti seculari?°: et questo anno sono andati delli altri?” et con loro 
quello dal quale ho scritto, quando prim6 scriveva a VV. SS. Ill.mi da questa 
missione, et altri figiuoli mei spirituali, et li ho dato avisso che stabilita un 
poco la missione, mandassino uno a Roma per dare relatione, et dimandare 
adiuto della santta chiesa, et lo faranno. et quando alcuni di loro ritornano 
qua, et il tempo serra quieto scrivero piu largamente. 

Qua es grande differenza tra li sacerdoti seculari et regulari: come sono 
stati multi anni senza vescovij, et in tanta liberta che facevano quello che 
volevano, et multi molto piu che dovevano, il nome di vescovo et subordina- 
tione poco che sia es ingrato. et al fine VV. SS. Ill. mi et la santta chiesa non 
trovera megliori modi di quietare queste discorde et fare missioni, che di 
fundare monasterij et fare missioni de religiosi sutto obedienza dell’ vescovij, 
come nella chiesa primitiva, et cominciare li missioni, come vogliano poi 
che siano continuati et stabiliti: tanta es la miseria humana, ch’es piu facile 
plantare una nova chiesa, et la fede dove non es maj stata: che refrenare la 
liberta una volta concessa. 

Quanto a me son indifferente, o vivere sutto l’obedienza de vescovj, 0 
generali. quello che desidero es l’observanza della regula al qual son stato 
professato, et li leggi et consuetudine della santta chiesa, il qual fin adesso es 
negato, come il havere casa, voci attivj et passivj, capituli, exhortationj, com- 
munita, ricevere novitij etc., cose che tutti li altri religiosi, et religione hanno, 


19. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 101, fol. 16v. 

20. Their names are known from a report written in August, 1930. See Document 
XVIII. They were called: Anthony Smith and Thomas de Longueville (Longwill). 

21. In 1628 Lord Baltimore took out only one priest, Father Hacket; Father 
Smith had remained in Avalon and Father Longwill did not return. See Hughes, 
History of the Society of Jesus, 1, 196. 
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che la regula et li leggi della s. ta chiesa concedano, come necessarie alla vita 
religiosa. et si piachera a VV. SS. Ill. mi di procurare delli superiori questi 
per questa missione, restero contento, et con multo obligo a VV. SS. Ill. mi 
et per fino bachio li vesti di VV. SS. Ill. mi et humiliss, te demando le s. e 
benedittione loro. 


Londra 27 Junio 1628. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. mi et Rev. mi. 
humiliss.mo servitore 
fr. simone stock.22 


Summary of the preceding Letter 


Sommario d’una lettera di fra Simon Stock di Londra 
27. Giugno 1628 


Manda due Mappe dell’America stampate dell’ 1624 e 1628 et avvisa 
d’alcuni Operarij mandati alla nuova Missione dell’ Avallonia, con ordini, 
ch’uno de loro s’informi bene e poi vengo a Roma, per ragguagliare la 
d(etta) Sacra Congregat. e, per riportarne qualch’ agiuto. 

Grande differenza e discordie che vengono tra Religiosi 1) sia perche non 
sono sotto l’Ordinarij, tutti de cui essendo morti molt’ anni, vivevano a 
loro modo e che non e la meglior strada, che fondar Monasteri, e far Mis- 
sione de’ Religiosi sotto l'ubbedienza de’ Vesc (ovi), come 2) faceva nella 
ptimitiva Chiesa. 3) Quanto alla persona di lui dice esser’ indifferente di 
viver sotto Vescovi o sotto Regolari, ma desiderarebbe bene |’osservanza della 
regola ch’ha professato, principalmente necessario sarebbe d’haver casa, voce 
attiva e passiva, capitoli, communita e che poter vestir Novitzi, essendogli 
tutto negato. il che se potesse ottener da suoi superiori viverebbe contento, 
supplicandone perciO la Sacra Cong.?3 


DOCUMENT Xi 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Avalon and North-West Passage 
London, July, 1628 


Ill.mj et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Molti giornj passati ho mandato a VV. SS. II]. me la mappa che desideravano 
di vedere, et come le lettere in questo tempo di guerra spesso si perdano, 
per non mancare mando qua una altra. 

L'Insula del quale ho scritto sta nella latitudine di 54°, et longitudine 
de 33° vicino al America settentrionale, et molto commoda et per traffica 
et per fare missionj a tutti quelli parti settentrionali d’America che sono 
plene di populj, che maj hanno sentito novo del santo Evangelio et vicinj 
a Europa. 


22. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol..11r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 

23. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 12r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 149. 
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Quanto a quel Piloto del passo a china, andava a S. Maloes in francia, 
et venivano doi hispanioli la, vestite de peligrinj, et lo menavano con loro 
in Hispagnia, et l'ultima nova ch’é sentito da luj es che viva, et va et vene 
con la flotta de sua Majesta Catolic dell’India occidentale. 

La bocca del mare mediterraneo del qual ho scritto sta nel latitudine di 
60°, et molto Inglesi hanno navigato dentro quel mare fino al longitudine 
di 27°, ch’es 60 gradi dentro la terra, et tanto dentro la terra quanto es la 
longitudine del mare mediterraneo d’ Europa, cioé, quanto es del stretto di 
Gibalter fino a Jerusalem. si passa pid ultra, quello non es per adesso co- 
gnosciuto. 

Della nova missione non puo sapere nova fino a ottobre, et alloro espetto 
che alcunj riturneranno, et dara relatione di essa pit in particulare a 
VV.SS.IL.me. 

maj es stato tempo tanto a proposito di guadanare la bona affettione del 
Ré della grande Britania alla santa chiesa catholica ch’ adesso. ... 

et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. me, et humilissimamente dimando 
le santte benedittione. 


Di Londra 28 Julio 1628. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me 
humilissimo servo 
fra Simone Stocko.?4 


Summary of the foregoing letter submitted to the 
meeting of Propaganda on January 12, 1629 


Londra 28 luglio 1628. fra Simon stoch. sacr. congreg. general. 


1) Che I’Isola de cui scritto, é di latitudine di 54 gradi e di longhezza 33° 
vicino al America settentrionale, comoda per traffiche et per le missioni et a 
quelle parti di settentrione, ove non es mai gionto il Evangelo. 

2) Che la bocca del mare mediterraneo di cui primamente scritto é di 
latitudine di 60 gradi e molti Inglesi vi hanno navigato in longitudine di 
27°, ch’é 60 gradi dentro terra quanto é il mare mediterraneo lungo dallo 
stretto di gibalterra 4 Gerusalemme, e pit oltre si pud navigare 4 paesi ignoti. 
3) Che vive il Piloto della nave, et sparireva, e vene colla flotta di sua 
Maiesta Catolica. 

4) Dalla nova missione non pui sapere cose altre fino d’ottobre. 

5) Che adesso sarebbe tempo opportuno al guadagnar il Ré d’Inglaterra, 
perche si a vedere ch’i Puritani sono gente indomite e nemici de’ Re come 
sono de Pontefici. e pure sarebbe bene che qualche Ambassadote riviene come 
di Lorena o di Savoia a resiedere cola per tratar il Sua Maiesta perche gia 
quello: di Savoia adesso sta di partenza, haveva incaminata la prattica via. 
Hulzi.25 


24. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

25. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187v. In the 
following meeting of Propaganda, January 12, 1629, this summary was submitted 
to the cardinals for discussion. However, it was only decided to thank Friar Simon 
Stock: for’ his diligence in reporting and to admonish him to send further reports. 
(Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 187v.) 
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DOCUMENT XIV 


Extract from the summary of Friar Simon Stock’s Letters 
made in 1628 


Avallonia é un’isola nuova posta 4 mezo il viaggio dell’Inghilterra, et la 
Virginia... ove sono tutti poveri, che non v’essendo mai andati ne catho- 
lici sacerdoti, ne predicanti heretici, perche cola non v’é altro che paese 
d’orso. si sono trovate persone divenute come questi, et huomini di 70 anni 
non ancora battessati, cosi hanno riferito li 4 missionarii.2¢ 


DOCUMENT XV 
Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Mission of Avalon, July 2, 1629 
Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Mancando missionarij per la missione nova sono andati la doi Padri della 
Societa di Jesu: cosi di loro VV. SS. Ill. me. me haveranno plena relatione 
di quello che si fa, o si puo fare in essa; essendo uno solo, et senza adiuto, 
non es possibile d’attendere a tanti negotij, et del ordine [Carmelites} non 
potera sperare di havere missionarij per quello effetto. 

La persecutione tuttavia continua qua....Cresce ogni giorno pit le 
differenze tra quel grand signore et li soi Puritanj... VV. SS. Ill.mi non 
possano havere megliore occasione ch’adesso cercare la sua conversione.... 
Ho scritto diverse volte a VV. SS. Ill.me per mezzo del signore Residente 
del grand Duca di Tuscono qua, et quando piachera a VV.SS. Ill. me di 
commandare qualche cosa, il embassadore del detto Duca in Roma mandera 
le lettere salvamente. 

et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. me et humilissimamente dimando 
le sante benedittione loro. 


Londra 2 Giulio 1629. 
Di VV. SS. Ill. me et Rev. me 
Humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocko.27 


DOCUMENT XVI 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on Mission of Avalon 
August 9, 1629 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi Sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Heri son stato con il signore embassadore del Re di francia qua... . Quando 
alle differentie tra il detto monsignore Vescovo et li regulari.... 

Come ho scritto altre volte: alla missione nova sono andati questo anno doi 
Padri della Societa di Jesu. al returno delli navij che sarra in settembre da- 
ranno bona relatione a VV. SS. Ill. me d’essa, sto per la pit parte in una 
altra missione nova del quale ho scritto altre volte a VV. SS. Ill. me, ma come 
la persecutione es grande non puo fare molto frutto, et come es lontano da 
Londra non puo scrivere tante volte, quanto deisidero. 


26. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 102, fol. 12v. 
27. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 186. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 
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et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Ill. ma et humilissimamente dimando 
le sante benedittioni loro. 


9. Augusto 1629 di Londra. 
Di VV. SS. Il. ma et Rev. ma 
humilissimo servo 
Simone Stock.?8 


DOCUMENT Xvi 


Letter of Friar Simon Stock on the mission of Avalon 
January 1, 1631 


Eminent.mi et Revd.mi sig.ri mei Colend.mi. 


Le lettere de VV.SS. Emin. me de 22 di Giug.o non ho ricevuto fino a 
Decembre. et quanto alle cose D’Avall. a doi Padri della compagnia anda- 
vano la circa la Pascha nel anno 1629 et ritornavano qua innanzi la festa 
detta Nativita di N.S. sequente et menavano con essi in Inglaterra quasi 
tutti i catolici che trovano la, lesciando indietro intorno a trenti heretici, et 
doe o tre donne cattolice et senza sacerdoti, o ministro alcuno. Dicano che il 
verno innanzi che arrivavano Ja, fussene uno freddo extremo. et la terra es 
sterile. Ho parlato con il sig.re Principale di quel loco et si ha pentito di 
essersi ritornato, et dice che tiene animo di riturnare altra volta. et che li 
Padri della compagnia tengano missione 0 commissione particulare per quelli 
loci d’America.... 


Londra 1. di Genaro, 1631. 
Di VV. SS. Emin. me 
humiliss. mo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocco.29 


DOCUMENT XVII 


Report on Avalon and New England wyitten in August, 1630 
probably at an English College in Belgium 


Nova Anglia sive Terra recens inventa. 


In Occidentalis Indiae parte Septentrionali Regio est quae ab Anglis, Nova 
Anglia sive Terra recens inventa nuncupatur. Distat ab Anglia duorum cir- 
citer mensium navigatione. Aer sortitur temperiem mediam inter Gallicanam 
et Anglicanam, Abundat sylvis, hinc inde lacus inter sparguntur similes for- 
mae eius qui non procul ab urbe Romana iuxta albam sunt, vel etiam maiores 
ac pares Comensi vel Lucernensi in Helvetia. Aliunde tamen terra in vastam 
et incultam planitiem diffunditur. 

Magna inibi ferorum nempe cervorum ac similium copia; aves etiam non 
infrequentes. Caeterum praecipuum et fere unicum commodum quod com- 
mercio cum Anglis deserviat est opportuna piscatio. 


28. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 131, fol. 188. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

29. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148, with the wrong date of June 1, 1631. 
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Hac quattuor fere abhinc annis Comes Baltamor [sic} Georgius Cal- 
vertius, primo Jacobo Regi Anglie 4 Secretis deinde Catholice Religionis 
professor, post exploratores ed missos Licentiam habuit ed coloniam du- 
cendi, una cum alio paris fere nobilitatis Viro, sed haeretico. Utrique, ne in 
principio de excidendis finibus lis aliqua nasceretur, sui a Rege designati sunt 
limites. Id quo fine a statu Anglie factum sit facile est conijcere. 

Uterque suos ed transferri curavit. Calvertus preter Protestantes secum 
duxit aliquot Catholicos qui libenter profecti sunt, ut insurgentis tunc in 
Anglia persequutionis fluctus declinarent. Cum eis profecti sunt duo sacer- 
dotes ex Clero saeculari R. Dnus Antonius Rivers}® et R. Dnus Thomas a 
Longavilla. 

Cum e6 appulissent, terram sine incolis repererunt; nec alios quam quos 
secum advexerant per aliquot saltem menses conspexerunt. [Fol. 2r} 
[ Fol. 2v} Quod ad usum Religionis attinet, sub eodem tecto Calverti in una 
parte Missa Catholico ritu fiebat; in alia haeretici sua peragebant. 

Non multum interfluxit temporis, antequam Calvertus et sacerdotes una 
cum variis Catholicis in Angliam reversi sunt; ut etiam ex altera haeretti- 
corum colonia nonnulli. Hi demum in Angliam reversi de Terra recens in- 
venta multa magnifice predicabant; ita iniectum in aliis, si ferret occasio, 
patriam illam videndi desiderium. . . .3! 


(To be continued) 
JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 


St. Augustine Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


30. Another name for “Smith,” see Hughes, op. cit., I, p. 181. 

31. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 2. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Gude, p. 156. It was forwarded by the nuncio Fabio -di 
Lagonissa from Brussels to the Propaganda in Rome, enclosed in a letter dated 
September 21, 1630. The secretary of Propaganda, Francesco Ingoli, forwarded a 
copy of this report to Giovanni Battista Agucchi, nuncio at Venice, by letter of 
December 28, 1630 (Vatic. Library, Ottobon., vol. 2536, fol. 150, and 158, listed 
by Fish, Guide, p. 110). The nuncio did not attach any special value for actual use 
to this relation. He replied on January 11, 1631, to Ingoli that the “account is noth- 
ing of consequence; however, I took note of the copy” (Vatican Libr., /oc. cit., fol. 
242. cf. Hughes, of. c#t., I, pp. 197-198). 


FRANCISCANA 
Books 


A doctoral dissertation which should be of interest to many others be- 
sides scholars is the History of the Development of Devotion to the Holy 
Name, with a Supplement by Father Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F. M., a book of 
189 pages, beautifully printed by St. Anthony Guild Press, and published 
by St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. The sup- 
plement discusses ‘‘Links with the Present.” 

Origin Legend of the Navajo Flintway is another scholarly work by the 
well-known Franciscan anthropologist, Father Berard Haile. It has been 
published by the University of Chicago Press as one of its Publications in 
Anthropology, Linguistic Series, and is a large book of xit+319 pages in 
two columns, presenting both the Navajo text and an English translation, 
besides very valuable notes. 

The Report of the Third Biennial Meeting, published by the Capuchin 
Educational Conference of the Province of St. Joseph, Detroit, Michigan, 
1942, is a book of 177 pages, containing not only the papers read but also 
the discussions. The three topics discussed are: “Teaching of Latin,” “Judg- 
ing the Worthiness of Candidates,’ and “Making of Solidly Capuchin 
Priests.”’ 

The Franciscans of Canada have published (Montreal, Canada), a French 
translation of the Roman Seraphic Ceremonial, Latin edition of 1927; it is 
a very neat and useful volume, small in size but containing 527 pages. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher, librarian of St. Bonaventure’s Friedsam Me- 
morial Library, has called our attention to the following works which are 
of special interest to Franciscans: James O'Mahoney, O. F. M. Cap., Person 
of Jesus (Gill, London) ; A. Ehl, The Spiritual Direction of Sisters, adapted 
from the German by Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap. (Benziger, New 
York); Anna T. Sheedy, Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth 
Century (Columbia University Press, New York); The Book of Catholic 
Authors, Second Series (Romig, Detroit) ; Robert B. Downs, Resources of 
New York City Libraries (American Library Association, Chicago). 

Three Franciscans, one in Cuba, one in Mexico, and one in Central 
America, have each recently published a noteworthy book on a Franciscan 
subject: Father Joseph Zulaica, author of Los Franciscanos y la Imprenta en 
Mexico en el Siglo XVI and now Commissary Provincial of the Franciscans 
in Cuba, is the author of Bio-biliografia Franciscano-Cubana, 1723-1942, 
111 pages. An extract (31 pages) has appeared separately under the title, 
El “Padre Santo” de Guanabacoa (Ignacio del Corazon de Jesus Moreno, 
O. F.M.). Father Bonaventure Salazar, Commissary of the Holy Land for 
Mexico, has written Los Doce Primeros Apéstoles Franciscanos en México 
(Imprenta Mexicana, S. de R. L. y C. V., la. Cerrada de la 2a. calle del Nogal 
No. 7, Mexico, D. F.), a book of 212 pages, offering biographical sketches 
of some of the greatest missionaries in the History of Missions. Father 
Celestine Fernandez, Commissary Provincial of the Franciscans in four of 
the Central American republics, has compiled El Terciario Instruido, which 
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is not merely a manual for Tertiaries but also a small encyclopedia of 
Franciscan lore, 464 pages. The publisher is Editorial Atlantida, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Three new works of importance on the Franciscan Southwest are: The 
Educational Aspects of the Missions in the Southwest (that is, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Lower California in Mexico, and Upper California in the United 
States), an abridgment of a doctoral dissertation by Sister Mary Stanislaus 
Van Well, O.S.B., published by Marquette University Press, Milwaukee; 
the fifth volume of Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda’s Our Catholic Heritage in 
Texas, The End of the Spanish Regime, 1780-1810, the appearance of which 
has just been announced by the publishers, Von Boeckmann-Jones Co., 
Austin, Texas; and J. Manuel Espinosa’s Crusaders of the Rio Grande, 
The Story of Don Diego de Vargas and the Reconquest and Refounding 
of New Mexico, 410 pages, published by the Institute of Jesuit History, 
Chicago. 

Fortunately we are able to supplement this brief survey of books on 
Spanish America which are of Franciscan interest with a list of other works 
on Spanish-American subjects, wholly or in part Franciscan, contributed by 
Father Irenaeus Herscher: 


Zavala, Silvio, New Viewpoints on the Spanish Colonization of America 

_ (Phila., Univ. of Penna. Press, 1943), $1.25. 

Humboldt, Alejandro de, Viaie a Las Regiones Equinocciales del Nuevo 
Continento Hecho en 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 y 1804, Tomo V 
(Caracas, Escuela Tecnica Industrial Talleres de Artes Graficas, 1942). 

Jones, C. K., A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies, 2nd edn. 
(Wash., Govt. Pr., 1942). 

Carreno, Alberto Maria, Nuevos documentos inéditos de D. Fr. Juan de 
Zumarraga y cédulas y cartas reales en relacion con su gobierno (Mexico, 
D. F., Ediciones Victoria, 1942). 

Rios, Eduardo Enrique, Fray Margil de Jesus: Apdstol de América (Mexico 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1941) $8.00 m/n. 

Kelly, Henry Warren, Franciscan Missions of New Mexico, 1740-1760. 
(N. Mexico Hist. Soc. Publications in Hist. V. 10) (Albuquerque, Univ. 
of New Mexico Pr., 1941). 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde, California's Missions (N. Y., Century, 1943). 

Hackett, Charles Wilson, ed., Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Otermin’s Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682. Transl. of Original 
Documents by Charmion Clair Shelby (Albuquerque, Univ. of New 
Mexico Pr., 1942). 2 parts. $10.00. 

Robles, O., Fray Alonzo de la Vera Cruz’ “Investigacion Filosofico-Natura: 
Los Libros del Alma, I y II” (Mexico, Imprenta Universitaria, 1942). 

Zubillaga, Felix, S.J., La Florida: La Mision Jesuitica (1566-1572) y la 
Colonizacién Espanola (Bibliotheca Instituti Historici, S.]., vol. 1.) 
(Rome, Institutum Historicum, S. J., 1941). 

Quecedo, Francisco, O. F. M., El ilustrisimo Fray Hipolito Sanchez Rangel 
primer obispo de Maynas (Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas, 
Buenos Aires, 1942). 

Magner, James A., Men of Mexico (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1942) $4.00. 
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Wagner, Henry R., tr., The Discovery of New Spain in 1518 by Juan de 
Grijalva (Berkeley: Cortes Society, Bancroft Library, 1942). 

Anales de la Academia de la Historia de Cuba. Publicacion Anual. Tomo 
XXII, 1940 (La Habana, Impr. “El Siglo XX,’ 1942). 

Callcott, Wilfrid Hardy, Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857 (Durham, 
N. C., Duke Univ., 1926). 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, The True History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
tr. by Maurice Keatinge (N. Y., McBride, 1938). 

Mecham, John Lloyd, Church and State in Latin America (Chapel Hill, 
Univ. of N. Car. Pr., 1934). 

Wilgus, Alva Curtis, Histories and Historians of Hispanic America. Ex- 
panded and rev. edn. (N. Y., Wilson, 1942) $1.75. 

DeHuff, Elizabeth Willis, Say the Bells of Old Missions (Legends) (St. 
Louis, Herder, 1943) $1.75. 

Hispanic Society of America, Notes Hispanic, 1942 (N. Y. Hisp. Soc. of 
America, 1942) $1.00. 

Simpson, L. B., Studies in the Administration of the Indians of New Spain 
(Berkeley, Univ. of Calif. Pr., 4 vols.) Vols. 1 and 2, $1.50; vol. 3, 
$1.75; vol. 4 in press. 

Hayhoe, Salvador Chavez, ed., Codice Franciscano (Mexico, Editorial Salv. 
Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Pomar, Juan B. and Alonso de Zurita, Relaciones de Texcoco y de la Nueva 
Espafia (Mexico, Edit. Salvador Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Motolinia, Toribio de Benavente, Historia de los Indios de la Nueva Espana 
(Mexico, Edit. Salv. Chavez Hayhoe, 1941). 

Troncoso, Francisco del Paso y, comp., Epistolario de Nueva Espana, 1505- 
1818 (Biblioteca Historica Mexicana. Secunda Serie) 16 vols. (Mexico, 
Antigua Libreria Robredo, 1939-1942). 

Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana. 3rd edn. vol. 1 (Mexico, Edit. 
Salv. Chavez Hayhoe, 1943). 


* * * 


Daylighting the Trail of the Padres is not a book but a 16 mm, silent film 
(twenty-two minutes long) which is available on loan from the Southern 
Pacific Lines, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Pamphlets 


The Third Order Director, Practical Hints for Administering the Fra- 
ternity, is a pamphlet of 32 pages published by the Office of the National 
Secretary of the Third Order of St. Francis in the United States, 3200 
Meramec Street, St. Louis, Mo., described as “‘a first attempt toward har- 
monizing existing guides for administering the Third Order.” 

Father Romain Légaré, O. F. M., has written an excellent pamphlet on 
the Third Order for young people, Une spiritualité toujours jeune (Les 
Editions Saint-Louis, 2080 ouest, rue Dorchester, Montreal, Canada). Its 
three chapters are entitled: “Youth and Franciscan Spirituality,” ‘The 
Young Man and the Third Order,” “The Young Woman and the Third 
Order.”’ 
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Father Légaré is also the author of Fumera-t-elle? Que penser de la mode 
de la cigarette chez la femme? (Librairie Granger Fréres, Montreal). 

Another Canadian friar has written a very valuable and serviceable 
manual for writers, Léandre Poirier, O. F. M., Au Service de Nos Ecrivains, 
Directives Pratiques pour Publications, 97 pages (Les Editions de Culture, 
33 Rue de L’Averne, Quebec). 

A brochure commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the building of 
the parish church of St. Catherine at Catherine, Kansas, has been prepared 
by Father Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. Cap. 

Articles 

We restrict ourselves here to articles by Franciscans or on Franciscan 
subjects which have appeared in non-Franciscan periodicals. 

Father Stephen J. Hartdegen, O. F. M., has written one of three articles in 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, April, 1943, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical Providentissimus Deus; it dis- 
cusses the influence of this encyclical on subsequent Scripture study (pp. 
141-159). 

“China's Missions and the War’’ is the title of an article by Father 
Aloysius Reilly, O. F.M., in the March, 1943, number of The Missionary 
Union of the Clergy Bulletin. 

Father Irenaeus Herscher calls our attention to the following articles 
by Franciscans or on Franciscan subjects: 

A noteworthy review is that by Brother Cornelius of Keith’s O/d Master 
of California, in Catholic World, February, 1943, pp. 568-577. 

A. Little has contributed “Hopkins and Duns Scotus” to Irish Monthly, 
February, 1943. 

Cuthbert Gumbinger, O. F. M. Cap., “Secular Fraternity of Tertiary 
Priests in Rome,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, January, 1943. 

Cyril Piontek, O.F.M., “Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in Re- 
ligious Communities,” #bid., April and May, 1943. 

Kilian J. Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., continues his series on “The New 
Dispensation,” the sixth instalment being entitled “Life through Death,” 
ibid., April, 1943. 

Mauer Burbach, “Dominican and Franciscan Legislation regarding St. 
Thomas,” Medieval Studies, vol. 4. 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to Tennessee and the Old 
Southwest, 1783-1800 (VI: March-May, 1788),” East Tennessee Historical 
Society Publications, 1942. 

“A Discussion of Ramon Iglesia’s Cronistas e Historiadores de la Con- 
quista de Mexico: el Ciclo de Hernan Cortés,” Pacific Historical Review, 
December, 1942. : 

Lawrence Clark Powell, “Resources of Western Library Collections for 
Research in History,” #bid., September, 1942. 

Frances Kellam Hendricks, “The First Apostolic Mission to Chile,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, November, 1942. 

Francis Borgia Steck, O. F.M., “Education in Spanish America during 
the Sixteenth Century,” Catholic Educational Review, January and February, 
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1943. This article has also been published as a pamphlet by the Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 

John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. Cap., “Political Theories Developed by the 
Authors of the Reformation,” Social Justice Review, January, 1943; and 
“Early Exponent of Democratic Rule and Tyrannicide (John Ponet),” zbid., 
March, 1943. 

William D. O'Connell, “Text Book of the Penal Day Friars,” Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, February, 1943. 

Zoltan Haraszti, “The Little Flowers of St. Francis and Other Fifteenth- 
century Books” (in the Boston Public Library), More Books, April, 1943. 


Periodicals 


To the list of periodicals published by the Franciscan Province of St. 
Joseph in Canada, add Bulletin des Directeurs du Tiers-Ordre et des Pretres 
Tertiaries (Montreal). The issue of April, 1943, is Number 11 of Volume I. 
It has a letter of the Very Reverend Father Minister Provincial concerning 
the National Tertiary Congress of Canada which is to be held October 7-14, 
1943, Of the various articles we would like to mention in particular the one 
on Franciscan Spirituality (pp. 150-153). 

We welcome to the ranks of Annals and Chronicles published by various 
American provinces The Chronicle of Assumption B. V. M. Province, which 
is to appear quarterly. The first issue is a double number, January and April, 
1943, well edited and very interesting also to Franciscans in other provinces. 
A similar publication of the Franciscan province in Canada, formerly mimeo- 
graphed but now printed, is entitled Nouvelles et Documents and appears at 
irregular intervals; the issue of March 25, 1943, is Number 5 of Volume VII. 


* * * 


Last November plans were made to start a Correspondence Course at 
St. Anthony Monastery, Marathon, Wis., which is the house of theology 
for the Capuchin province of St. Joseph. The official title of the course is 
“Marathon Correspondence Courses.” The main purpose is to disseminate 
information on the Catholic Religion through the mails. While it affords a 
chance to non-Catholics to learn more about the Catholic Church, fallen-away 
Catholics or those who have been poorly instructed in their Faith may also 
take the course. The interest of the clerics in spreading Catholic Truth is 
seen in the fact that to date (March) over 527 letters have been sent out. 
More than 166 persons have been contacted. Sixty-three persons have con- 
sented to take the course and of these almost 30 are now under actual in- 
struction. These include people of various walks of life, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. A goodly number are soldiers who are interested in the Cath- 
olic religion. The fruit of the work, though not too evident, as is to be ex- 
pected, is nevertheless apparent; for a number of non-Catholics have already 
expressed the desire to embrace the Catholic religion, while many of the 
Catholics appreciate highly the chance to improve their knowledge of 
the Faith. 
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The Rev. Alexis Gore, O. F. M. Cap., who had been rector of St. Law- 
rence College, Mount Calvary, Wisconsin, for the past ten years, died 
January 24, 1943. He had always shown a particular interest in the edu- 
cational problems of the province and attended several meetings of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. He has been succeeded as rector by the 
Rey. Gerald Walker, O.F.M.Cap. St. Lawrence College is the western 
seraphicate of the Calvary Province of St. Joseph, and is also a general 
preparatory seminary. 

ee 


Father Stephen Hartdegen, O. F. M., of Holy Name College, Washington, 
D. C., on April 11, Biblical Sunday, presented an illustrated lecture on The 
Making of the Bible and The Sacred Site of Our Saviour’s Passion and 
Death, in the Catholic University’s McMahon Hall. The lecture was given 
under the auspices of the Catholic University Unit of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. Father Stephen Hartdegen is chairman of the Visual 
Aids Committee of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. 


* * * 


In Europe several universities are or were fortunate to have a chair of 
missiology. In the United States none of our universities has such a depart- 
ment at present, though a few are making a beginning. But even if such 
chairs did exist, comparatively few would become missiologists. And should 
not every priest be a missiologist, at least in a limited sense? It has been 
thought advisable, therefore, to offer to all the seminaries in the country 
a plan and syllabus for a complete course of missiology or mission study. 
The Episcopal Committee of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
has authorized the National Offices of the Society to prepare such a program ; 
and considerable progress has been made to carry out the plan, which will 
be known as “Academia for Mission Study.” The National Office is taking 
great pains to obtain the best advice possible and is consulting members of 
various religious orders and missionary societies who have devoted many 
years to mission study. Every effort is being made to compile a syllabus and 
textbook of missiology which will be both accurate and complete, and still 
suitable for those candidates to the priesthood who after their ordination 
will not go to the missions but will minister for the most part to the faithful 
at home. The plan calls for one extra-curricular session of the Academia 
each month during the six years of the major seminary, two years devoted 
to philosophy and four years devoted to theology. We are sure that the many 
Franciscan seminaries in the country will welcome this plan and outline of 
mission study. While some of them have had excellent mission units or clubs 
in the past, these clubs have for the most part picked the subjects of their 
discussions in a rather haphazard way or at least not in a comprehensive 
way. The Academia plan will enable the seminarian to acquire a satisfactory 
knowledge of the entire field of missiology during his seminary days — some- 
thing of which there will be a great need in the near future. The National 
Offices of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith, 109 East 38th St., 
New York, N. Y., will have the first-year course ready by October, 1943. 
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Landa’s Relacién de las Cosas de Yucatan. A Translation. (Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, XVIII). Edited with Notes by Alfred M. Tozzer. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1941. Pp. xiii+394. Frontispiece, illustrations, and plates. 
Cloth, $6.25; paper, $4.75.) 


This is the eighth edition of the Relacién, the invaluable work on the 
Maya history and civilization of Yucatan, written by the noted Franciscan 
Bishop Father Diego de Landa. It is unfortunate that, in spite of diligent 
search by modern scholars, Landa’s original manuscript has never been 
found. He probably wrote it in Spain in the year 1566. All editions of the 
Relacién have been made on the basis of a later and incomplete copy dis- 
covered by the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg in the Library of the Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid. The Abbé published the Spanish text with 
a French translation at Paris in 1864. Since then, there have been four 
editions published in Spanish, two in Spain (Madrid, 1884 and 1900), 
and two in Mexico (Mérida, 1938; Mexico, 1938). There was a second 
French edition (Paris, 1928-1929), which was unfinished. In recent years 
there have appeared two English translations, the first, by William Gates, 
published by the Maya Society of Baltimore in 1937, and the second one 
by Dr. Tozzer of Harvard University. This edition which is not only the 
latest but undoubtedly the best, adds new laurels to the long list of Maya 
studies published by Harvard’s Peabody Museum. 

Incidentally, new light is focused upon the scientific as well as the 
missionary accomplishments of the early Franciscan friars in the Americas. 
Even the mere listing of the various editions of Landa’s Relacidén indicates 
its unique importance as the primary source for ninety-five per cent of all 
we know about the history, religion, ethnology, linguistics, and social 
anthropology of the mysterious pre-Columbian civilization of the Maya 
Indians of Central America. 

Dr. Tozzer’s work has an Introduction (pp. vii-x), followed by the Text 
and Notes (pp. 3-208). This English translation of the Relacién is based 
upon that of the late C. P. Bowditch, with corrections and emendations by 
Professor Tozzer and his collaborators. There are 1154 notes, the work of 
Tozzer, which give short essays on subjects touched upon by Landa, and in 
many cases biographical material is supplied, and even short bibliographies 
on many of the topics treated in the Relacién. There are also uncounted 
citations from old documents and from modern authorities. The exhaustive - 
nature of these Notes makes Tozzer’s edition practically an encyclopedia of 
Maya research. There are four Appendices (pp. 213-239) giving English 
translations of related portions of contemporary Spanish documents. The 
Syllabus (pp. 243-333) greatly facilitates reference to any of the wide 
variety of topics treated in both the Text of the Re/acidén and in the Notes. 
The Syllabus is, therefore, an integral and most valuable contribution in 
itself. There is an adequate Bibliography (pp. 337-384), a Concordance of 
Landa’s manuscript with its different editions, and an Index. 

This edition of the Relacién is of particular interest to students of the 
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Franciscan History of the Americas. Landa’s text shows the importance 
of the Franciscan contribution to our knowledge of the Maya Indians of 
Yucatan. Dr. Tozzer’s notes afford a great deal of information concerning 
Bishop Landa and his colleagues in the Franciscan missions of Mexico and 
Central America. Diego de Landa was born in the Spanish town of Cifuentes, 
November 12, 1524. He entered the Franciscan Order at Toledo, Convent 
of San Juan de los Reyes, in 1541, at the age of sixteen. Soon after his 
ordination, Landa went with a group of friars assigned to the new mission 
field of Yucatan, where he arrived in 1549. Most of his thirty remaining 
years of life were spent in Yucatan, where he filled the offices of Guardian, 
Definitor, Custos; and in 1561 he was elected first Provincial of the newly- 
erected Franciscan Province of San José of Yucatan. 

Many historians have treated Landa very severely, even unfairly, among 
whom are Prescott, Helps, H. H. Bancroft, J. Sierra, J. T. Medina, Gruening, 
Gates, Cuevas, S.J., and Pérez Martinez. For the most part they ignore 
the work of thirty years during which Landa labored for the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and even material welfare of his beloved Indians of Yucatan; and 
they underestimate the scientific value of his writings. Instead, they berate 
him as a cruel exploiter of the Indians and an uncouth destroyer of Maya 
cultural monuments. To come to such a conclusion, so far removed from 
historical truth, these authors have depended wholly upon false, libelous, 
and thoroughly disproved charges made against Landa by the enemies of 
the friars — Spaniards whom Landa and the other missionaries had de- 
nounced as “bad Christians’ because of their immoral lives, cruelty, and 
injustice toward the Indians. These men, wishing to be rid of the friars, 
seized upon the pretext of Landa’s activities in stamping out idolatry among 
the natives to make serious charges against him to the King. But when 
a thorough investigation had been made in Spain, not only was Landa fully 
exonerated, but he was named fifth bishop of Yucatan in 1572. A more 
complete justification of Landa’s life and deeds could hardly be imagined. 
As bishop, Landa was a good and faithful shepherd of his flock. He died 
on April 29, 1579, in Merida, the capital city of Yucatan. His remains 
were later transferred to his ancestral tomb in the Church of San Salvador, 
in his native town of Cifuentes in Spain, as is proved by the inscription on 
his sepulchre. 

A heated controversy took place in the pages of two prominent news- 
papers of Mexico City (E/ Nacional and Excelsior, issues of October 31 to 
November 29, 1938) between Héctor Pérez Martinez and José Elguero. 
The former, editor of the seventh edition of Landa’s Relacién, was violently 
anti-clerical in his attacks upon Landa’s character, while the latter defended 
the life and work of Landa and of the Franciscan missionaries in old Mexico. 

Dr. Tozzer is at all times fair and just, basing his conclusions entirely 
upon the evidence given in the original documents. We will not go further 
into this question regarding the alleged cruelty of Landa at the present time, 
since Sister Justina Grothe, I.C., a graduate student in the Franciscan In- 
stitute of St. Bonaventure College, is now preparing a critical study of Landa 
and his work. It may be well to note here that F, V. Scholes is working on 
a similar project, and it will be interesting to compare the results of these 
two independent studies. 
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There are a few corrections to be made in Dr. Tozzer’s notes. (1) It is 
not only irrelevant but also irreverent to say (p. 16, note 93) that “God 
also provided Cortés with a mistress.” (2) Cifuentes, the Spanish town 
where Landa was born and buried, is said (p. 44, note 44) to be in the 
province of Toledo, whereas this town is in the Alcarria, a desolate and 
mountainous region in the province of Guadalajara. (3) Landa was the fifth, 
not the fourth Bishop of Yucatan; Tozzer evidently did not take into ac- 
count the first bishop, Father Julian Garcés, O. P., 1519. (4) Tozzer errs 
in stating (p. 84, note 352) that the professorship of Scotus at the Spanish 
University of Alcala “was probably in honor of Michael Scot, who had 
posthumous fame as an author on alchemy, astrology, and other occult sci- 
ences. He died about 1291.”’ Tozzer has confused Michael with John Duns 
Scotus. The Chair of Scotus at the great University founded in Spain by the 
Franciscan Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros was for the study and teaching 
of the works of John Duns Scotus, the great Franciscan Scholastic (1265- 
1308). The Michael Scott to whom Tozzer refers was a Scottish mathe- 
matician, scientist, and philosopher, born about 1175, died probably in 1235, 
who lived some years in Toledo, Spain, where he translated some works of 
Aristotle, Avicena, and Averroes into Latin from the Arabic. He was a 
cleric, but not a friar, and he was offered nominations to become Archbishop 
of Cashel, Ireland, and of Canterbury, England. His fame as a medieval 
scientist became legendary, and he figures as a “magician” in Dante’s Inferno, 
Boccaccio’s Decamerone, and in Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
(5) We also note the omission in Tozzer’s Bibliography of the important 
work by the great Spanish historian, Manuel Serrano y Sanz, entitled: Vida 
y escritos de Fr. Diego de Landa, published first in the Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos, 3a época, I (1897), 54-60, 109-117. 

There is no doubt that this eighth edition of Landa’s Relacién de las 
Cosas de Yucatan by Dr. Tozzer will henceforth be considered the definitive 
edition, a most important contribution in the field of Hispanic-American 
History, a source-book of information concerning Maya studies, and a 
treasure-store of data for some future Franciscan history of the Americas. 


RODERICK WHEELER, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure,.N. Y. 


A Primer of Formal Logic. By John C. Cooley, Ph.D. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xii+378.) 


The highly abstract and formalistic character of modern logic usually 
has a negative effect even on many of those who are not 2 priori opposed 
to it. To those the Primer of Formal Logic offers a comparatively easy, and 
in any case more “natural,” way of getting acquainted with modern sym- 
bolic logic— or, to be exact, with that logic which is developed in the 
Principia Mathematica by Whitehead and Russell. The book is primarily 
conceived as a classroom textbook, but it seems to provide a suitable basis 
for private study as well. For it explains every step and every symbol to 
such an extent that further explanations by a teacher may be dispensed with. 
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Thus Cooley has succeeded in writing an introduction to Symbolic Logic 
which will earn him the gratitude of those who try to learn or to teach the 
mysteries of modern Formalism. 

The book can be divided into four parts. The first part is meant only 
as an introduction to the notion of formality and the symbolism of modern 
logic. It starts with a discussion of conditional syllogisms, and then leads 
(gradually adding, and step by step explaining, new symbolism) to a non- 
deductive treatment of the propositional calculus (Chapters II and III), 
to the lower functional calculus (quantification theory), and even to a very 
elementary theory of classes and relations (Chapters IV and V). The second 
part recapitulates the whole matter discussed in the previous chapters, but 
develops it as an elementary deductive system (or systems), including a 
discussion of the theory of deduction, the logic of classes, and an excellent 
explanation of the theory of types (Chapter VI). The third part could be 
called an application of symbolic logic to mathematics, or an elementary 
introduction into the relation between logic and mathematics (Chapter VII). 
The last part gives a succinct but clear summary of the so-called Classical 
Logic in the light of the preceding chapters, and discusses the main differ- 
ences between Classical and Modern Logic. Additional exercises at the end 
of the book will be welcomed by teachers and students, 

Though matters of usefulness and practicability are open to dispute and 
questions concerning them are very hard to settle, one who knows the in- 
tentions of Mr. Cooley and compares with them the realization of what 
he had in mind will agree that his book is a success. And for this, due 
credit has to be given to the author. The general plan of the book, which 
is not over-systematical (this would only make the textbook difficult for 
the beginner), nor too loosely arranged (which would only blur the whole 
issue), appears to be very sound. Since the application to mathematics 
plays only a minor, though the most advanced, part, and since more em- 
phasis was laid on what Quine called ‘Elementary Logic,” it recommends 
itself to scholastics, who are usually less interested in a deduction of mathe- 
matics from logic. 

Unfortunately, the book has some bad printing errors, or even errors 
which are perhaps due to the fact that the author was called to the Navy 
and thus was prevented from giving the final touches to his book. Among 
other minor details, we shall mention at least one bad mistake. The proof 
given on the lower half of p. 91 is im complete disorder. For the benefit of a 
beginner, we submit the following corrections: Instead of Premise (2) 
“... (x) (Hx=Dx)” read: “(x) (Ex=Dx).” Therefore read in (3): 
“(x) [(Ax—Hx) =Ex}. From 1; [cancel Com.} Cond.-Alt., Exp.” Instead 
of the following line: “The final step depends on Q. 31,” read: “Q.21.” 
And instead of the conclusion: ‘‘(x) [ (Ax—Ex) =Dx],” read the correct 
conclusion which was intended: “(x) [(Ax—Hx) =Dx}.” 

We wish to call attention to another misleading expression, misleading 
at least insofar as a classical logician is concerned. On p. 93 we read: “A 
universally quantified statement can always be transformed into one which 
is particularly quantified and vice versa.” This, of course, means: “.. . trans- 
formed into one which is particularly quantified and has two negations. ...” 
Cooley’s following sentences show that he really has this in mind. The un- 
corrected form of his statement is, of course, true in Classical Logic (if we 
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omit “‘and vice versa’); but it is not true in Modern Logic or in Russell's 
Logic. In other words, the famous conclusio ad subalternatum which is 
commonly accepted in Aristotelian Logic, is a fallacy in Modern Logic. 
Hence, if we interpret the statement ‘‘All men are mortal” as a propositio de 
inesse, we can infer: “Some men are mortal” or: ‘“There exists at least one 
man who is mortal.” Whilst such universal propositions are understood as 
including existential particular propositions in Aristotelian Logic, in Russell’s 
Logic they are understood as mere implications. According to the latter 
logic, we could transform our example thus: ‘‘For all x, if x is a man, then 
x is mortal.’ This is true even if no man exists, but then we cannot con- 
clude to the particularly quantified proposition: “There is an x, so that x 
is a man, and x is mortal.” While universal propositions, in this logic, admit 
empty predicates (or classes), particularly statements do not admit empty 
predicates. This fact, of course, did not escape the attention of Cooley, as 
he proves in a subsequent place. But we thought it worth while to add this 
comment, because this difference between Aristotelian and Modern Logic 
seems to be overlooked, sometimes even by neo-scholastics who without 
scruple adopt the implication-form of universal statements as equilavent to 
the scholastic form of universal propositions. 

The evaluation of Classical Logic in the last chapter seems to be pretty 
fair, and no effort is made to ridicule the traditional Ars artium. We add 
only that traditional logic is much richer than many modern logicians realize. 
It even has some kind of a theory of types, namely, the theory of supposi- 
tions, the nature of which is so seldom understood. And in the Tractatus de 
Consequentiis it embodies the logic of the Stoics and enriches it considerably. 
But because most neo-scholastics are ignorant of the great development of 
logic, especially in the fourteenth century, they are usually satisfied with a 
very modest fraction of their great tradition. By this, however, we do not 
mean to say that in logic we must not go beyond the fourteenth century. On 
the contrary, logic has made progress, and still is making considerable prog- 
ress, and we can learn a great deal from the moderns, though we must 
exercise prudence in selection. A valuable help for a first approach to new 
treasures, which are waiting to be incorporated into the Philosophia perennis, 
is provided by Cooley’s Primer of Formal Logic. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY 
IN FRANCISCAN THEOLOGY’ 


UR Holy Father St. Francis sings in his Canticle of the Sun: 

“Blessed be Thou, my Lord, for brother Fire, gay, noble and 
beautiful, untamable and strong, by whom Thou dost illumine the 
night.’? This praise of the Lord and joy over brother Fire may well 
be written over the pages of Franciscan theology. For we can apply 
the thought of Francis regarding fire to that holy flame of divine 
love which God enkindles in the soul through grace. Fire, Francis 
sings, is gay, noble and beautiful. So is the fire of divine love. It 
makes us happy; it raises us to the sublime heights of being adopted 
sons of God; it makes the soul beautiful to the whole universe. Such 
is the love God gives us through grace. In fact Scotus identifies 
grace with charity. Even as fire is untamable and strong, so is that 
fire of divine love which the Spirit of God sends into our souls “to 


Paper read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Cotifvence Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, June 15-17, 1942. The writer wishes 
to thank Very Rev. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F. M., S. i) D., and Rev. Fr. Venard 
Kelly, O. F. M. Cap., for their kind and valuable suggestions and encouragement. 

2. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, according to F, Ubald D’Alencon and 
Countess De La Warr iEaeden, 1907), p. 118. For full pipliogrepicn: data see 
Bibliography at the end of this paper. 
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illumine the night” of our minds and to warm the coldness of our 
hearts. For this we pray daily: “Spiritus Sancti gratia, illuminet 
sensus et corda nostra. Ignem sui amoris accendat Deus in cordibus 
nostris.”? And at Solemn Mass the celebrant returning the censer 
to the deacon, expresses the same thought saying: “Accendat in 
nobis Dominus ignem sui amoris et flammam aeternae caritatis.” 

Even as the fire of love is untamable, beautiful and strong, so 
is the Franciscan spirit. Fire cannot be harnessed. Flames leap and 
jump; no two are exactly alike, yet all are fire. Thus the Franciscan 
spitit of love permeates the entire Order of the Seraphic Father. 
The saints, writers, preachers, and other members of the Order have 
been enkindled by that glorious conflagration of divine love which 
burned with such tremendous force in the heart of Francis, that for- 
ever he will be marked as the Seraph Saint. The symbol of fire can 
best exemplify the ardent spirit Francis bequeathed to his brethren. 
It is a spirit of love and by that very token, it is a spirit alive with 
joy, freedom, nobility, beauty, light, and strength. In very truth 
such a spirit cannot be tamed, it cannot be chained within a small 
compass. It must have place and air to glow, to enlighten and to 
warm. The Franciscan spirit of love is indeed “untamable and 
strong.’ That explains the various branches of the First and Second 
Orders of St. Francis, as well as the many congregations of religious 
belonging to the Third Order. The lively Franciscan spirit is broad 
and gay, and will not be confined. This all-encompassing spirit ex- 
plains the fact that some find it hard to see a distinct Franciscan 
- school of thought. But such a school exists according to the glorious 
and fiery tendencies of the Franciscan spirit of love, joy, and free- 
dom. As Francis was inebriated with love for the God-Man and saw 
all life and its problems in the light of the Lord’s Cross and His 
grace, every Franciscan has a Christocentric view of life. This view 
stretches from time to eternity and embraces God, the Incarnate 
Word, and every creature. That which animates the Franciscan is 
divine love. In all Franciscan life and ideals love is the foundation, 
the urge, the strength, and the crown. Thus we can speak of the 
primacy of charity in Franciscan life, philosophy, and theology. It 


3. Roman Breviary, third benediction in the first noct., and third benediction in 
the second noct. 
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may seem odd to some people that everything about our Order is 
styled “seraphic.” But to one who understands the Franciscan spirit 
it is quite natural that we have a seraphic rule, seraphic saints, a 
seraphic missal and breviary, just as we have a seraphic father and a 
seraphic doctor. For the entire Order is seraphic in name and ideals. 
Even if every member does not yet measure up to such glorious stand- 
ards, at least such is his vocation. 

Treating of the various religious orders in his day, St. Bonaven- 
ture compares them to the highest choirs of angels. The Thrones 
supplicate, the Cherubim speculate, and the Seraphim love. All three 
give themselves entirely to things divine. The Seraphic Doctor com- 
pares the monastic orders, such as Cistercians, Carthusians, and 
others to the Thrones. Such orders are dedicated to God entirely 
for the purpose of singing His praises and of praying. They hold no 
possessions and supplicate God’s mercy for those who help them. 
The next order of religious are those who contemplate or, as he puts 
it, speculate on the Scriptures and other divine truths. They lead a 
life hidden with God. St. Bonaventure compares them to the Cheru- 
bim, because understanding is their great gift. The Friars Preachers 
and the Friars Minor belong to this class. Some friars speculate more 
than they love, and others love more than they speculate. Writing 
of this explanation of St. Bonaventure, Gilson states: 


The Dominicans have as their principal object speculation, hence their 
name of Preachers which supposes above all the knowledge of what they 
are teaching, and that they have as secondary object the enjoyment of the 
Divine Goodness by love. The Friars Minor, on the contrary, have this enjoy- 
ment as primary object, and speculation as secondary object; yet they remain 
speculatives, and St. Bonaventure makes a point of recalling that St. Francis 
wished to see the Brothers study, provided only that they began by putting 
their teachings into practice. Multa enim scire et nil gustare quid valet?4 


The Seraphic Doctor puts St. Francis in the seraphic order of 
ecstatics. This order of persons corresponds to the Seraphim for 
they love God with excessive love. Who belong to this order? Only 
such whose quasi-habitual state is one of ecstasy. St. Francis belonged 
to that group. But such people are the exception since ecstasy makes 
heavy demands on the human body. The Friars Minor as such do 


4, Etienne Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, translated by Trethowan and 
Sheed (New York, 1938), pp. 83, 84. 
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not belong to this order of ecstatics, even though the Order is called 
seraphic. Gilson writes: 


Everything suggests that this Order does not yet exist, but that St. Francis 
was given to the world as the first model of what it is to be. The Seraph 
who appeared to him on Mount Alvernia was perhaps there only to signify 
the Seraphic perfection of the Order which would later correspond to him. 
And as the winged angel imprinted upon him the Stigmata of the Passion, 
he may well have wished that to be a sign that the Order should develop 
only in the midst of sufferings and tribulations — at the end of time there- 
fore, and at the moment when Christ shall suffer in His Mystical Body, the 
Church.°> 


St. Bonaventure adds significantly: “Et in illa apparitione magna 
mysteria erant.” Will the order of ecstatics flourish principally 
among the Friars Minor in these days? So it would seem. For God 
has blest this Order in many ways, especially by keeping alive within 
it the magnificent heritage of divine love that brought Francis and 
other friars to great heights of holiness. Christ promised Francis 
that the Order of Friars Minor would last till the end of time. 
From the history of the Order, we see that it flourished in 
all ages since, and has been popular and numerous. From the 
promises of Christ to Francis, from many hints that St. Bona- 
venture gives in various places, and from the great number of truly 
seraphic saints whom the Order has already given to Christ, we may 
safely conclude that the loving traditions and teaching of the Order 
are being handed down through the centuries so that in the latter 
times of the Church there may arise from the Seraphic Order many 
men who will be exactly like Francis — seraphs and heralds of divine 
love! Meanwhile Christ consoles our Order by giving us a goodly 
number of holy souls who remind us of the Seraphic Father by their 
tender love for Christ crucified; and who, at the same time, fore- 
shadow those glowing seraphs who will belong to the Order in the 
latter days. 

Even though ecstasy is not the state of perfection for most Friars 
Minor, yet it remains their ideal and is far superior to that of pure 
speculation. But in what way can those who speculate arrive 
at ecstasy? 


5. S. Bonaventurae, Opera Omnia, In Hexaémeron, XXII, 22-23, t. pp. 440, 
441. All further citations of the saint are from the Latin original of this pris 
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To answer this problem knowledge must supply the ascesis; but it can 
only adapt itself to this new réle, if it undergoes an interior reorganization 
with this end in view. That seems to me to have been the definite task which 
St. Bonaventure consciously made his own and which gives its special char- 
acter to the extremely complex doctrine that we are to examine [i. e., Bona- 
venture’s doctrine}. Assimilating all that it finds assimilable, closely related 
to the thought of Augustine, it calls up endless remembrances of other doc- 
trines and yet it never repeats precisely what we have heard elsewhere. And 
this simply because no other, not even St. Augustine, who was its inspiration, 
proposed to accomplish with the same systematic rigor the same task — to 
reconstruct human knowledge and the whole universe with a view to the 
unique peace of love. A metaphysic of Christian mysticism — that is the final 
term towards which his thought tended.® 


This passage of Gilson gives us the key to St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine. The love of God is the aim he had in view in all that he 
taught. There is no sterile speculation, no vain and merely abstract 
treatise. All his work, all his efforts tend to arouse the soul to love 
God, to enjoy God in mystic embrace. This is true of all Franciscan 
doctrine. Though every master of the Minorite school has his own 
gift, each one aims finally at giving us a better knowledge of God 
and Christ in order to increase divine love in our souls. To under- 
stand the primacy of charity in Franciscan theology one can do no 
better than go back to the great doctors of our Order and read their 
own works. This may seem a hard task. Indeed it costs something 
to study those stately tomes — but it costs us more to neglect them! 
The object of this paper is to arouse our friars to greater study of 
our Franciscan masters. Only in this way can the true seraphic tradi- 
tion be maintained; thus alone can divine love be increased according 
to the genuine Franciscan spirit of generosity, joy, and freedom. 

Anyone who knows the life of St. Francis of Assisi will agree 
that he was a man glowing with the most tender and sublime love 
for Christ crucified. Francis is a phenomenal saint in this regard. 
The whole world grants him the title of seraph. He shone forth in 
the house of God as a torch of divine love enkindling all who knew 
him with ardent love for Christ. In canonizing Francis, the aged 
Pope Gregory IX applied to him the praises God bestows on Simon 
the High Priest: 


ee Gilson of. cit., p. 85. Ibid., pp. 85, 86. The italics are by the writer of this 
article. 
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He shone in his days as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, and as 
the moon at its full; and as the sun when it shineth, so did he shine in the 
temple of God. And as the rainbow giving light in the bright clouds, and 
as the flower of roses in the days of the spring, and as the lilies that are on 
the brink of the water, and as the sweet smelling frankincense in the time 
of summer, and as a bright fire, and frankincense burning in the fire.’ 


Francis’ love for Christ is the highest point of love in the Middle 
Ages. The Crusades had centered attention on the Humanity of 
Christ and this brought forth great devotion to our Lord in the age 
of Francis. This was moreover the age of chivalry. When Francis 
became aware of Christ as his greatest treasure, he loved Christ and 
became the Knight of Christ. This love for Christ was the mainspring 
of Francis’ spiritual life and ideals. Grace had touched the heart of 
Francis with the fiery dart of divine love as hardly any other saint 
about whom we know. Bishop Felder has this beautiful passage on 
Francis’ love for Christ: 


This invincible fire of love for Christ was the fountain from which Fran- 
cis drew his zeal in following Him as a faithful knight. Next to the duty 
of service, love and its devotion has always been an essential element of 
chivalrous knighthood. That applied also to the Assisian Knight of the 
Cross. By very nature he was a passionate lover. To love great things, and 
to be great in love, had always been the need of his heart.... From the 
moment he was made a spiritual knight, he directed this love to Christ. The 
Three Companions write: “From the time of his conversion to his death, he 
loved Christ with his whole heart, bearing the memory of Him constantly 
in his mind, praising Him with his lips, and glorifying Him in good works. 
So ardently and tenderly did he love the divine Saviour, that, on hearing 
His sweet Name, he became enraptured and exclaimed: ‘Heaven and earth 
should bow before the Name of the Lord.’ ’’8 


Francis loved the Poor Christ and wished to show this love by 
imitating Him. The love for Christ of those times found a new ex- 
ponent in Francis. Father Cuthbert puts it thus: 


He Francis saw our Lord in His Divine pity accepting poverty and suf- 
fering that so He might redeem the world. This poverty and suffering of 
Christ came home to him as the pure expression of the Divine love seekiiis 
to restore the fallen world. But— and here we come to an essential Fran- 
ciscan attitude of mind — if Christ accepted for Himself poverty and suffer- 
ing, there must be some potential sacredness and nobility in all poverty and 


7. Ecclus., 50, 6-9. 
8. Hilarin Felder, The Ideals of St. Francis translated by Berchmans Bittle (New 


York, 1925), pp. 28, 29. 
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suffering....In this belief Francis was led to regard poverty as some sort 
of sacrament by which man might find spiritual fellowship with our Lord 
and a participation in the Christ-life. 


In what way did the faith of St. Francis apprehend the Christ-life so 
that this became the vitalizing principle of Franciscan story? ... Had it been 
metely evangelical poverty viewed apart from the further mystery of our 
Lord’s life, they [the Franciscans} might have become preachers of poverty 
somewhat after the fashion of the protesting sects even whilst retaining 
their orthodoxy.9 


Father Cuthbert concludes that Francis and his followers became 
the exponents of a religious love for Christ “which quickened Cath- 
olic devotional Thought at its very base and sent a vitalizing influ- 
ence throughout the whole of Catholic life.” Their appreciation of 
Christ’s mystery had a universal appeal. Founded in love for Christ, 
Franciscan piety marks a further development of such love in the 
thirteenth century. Christ was not only the hope of the individual 
soul, but He was the King of the world and as such Francis wor- 
shipped and loved Him. For Francis and the whole Franciscan school, 
Christ is the God-Man Who is Crown of the world’s perfections and 
the Divine Sharer in its burdens. By uniting ourselves with Christ 
in grace, in poverty and suffering we enter into conformity with the 
redeeming life of Christ. Writes Father Cuthbert: 


Franciscan piety is like to the chivalric romance of adventure: its burden, 
the glory of the peerless King and His battle on behalf of a captive world 
against the enemies, pride, greed and arrogance. For in its ultimate form 
Franciscan piety sought to identify itself with our Lord in His work for the 
world’s restoration. Thus it would regain man’s true relationship with the 
earth and with God, that so the Christ-life might find its reflection in the 
conscious life of the whole created world.10 


From Francis the whole Order takes example in loving Christ 
in His poverty, humility, and sufferings. In fact, the Franciscans in 
a special way reproduce in the mystical body of Christ, the poor, 
hard life Christ practised during His ministry. Prayer and preaching, 
suffering, poverty, and humiliations were the lot of Christ. This 
is the Franciscan program which the friars learn from their Lord 
and from their Seraphic Father Francis. This ideal too, is the secret 


9. Cuthbert, The Romanticism of St. Francis, New edn. (London, 1924), pp. 
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10. Ibid., p. 43. 
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of the influence the friars have over the hearts of men at all times. 
The Order is seraphic as is its founder; for Christ in His loving 
charm attracts the love of the friars and urges them to every sacrifice 
for His love and the welfare of immortal souls. Father Thomas 
Plassmann shows this characteristic in Franciscan teachers: 


The Franciscan School and Franciscan writings, whatever the specific topic 
may be, seem ultimately to blend in one continuous Sursum corda....The 
student of the history of Theology and Catholic Literature is well aware 
that an impressive chapter on the Development of Doctrine may be gathered 
from Franciscan sources. With a sweeping gesture the Seraphic Doctor left 
the beaten track of the Summae when he placed the chapter “De Incarna- 
tione Verbi” in the very center of his Breviloguium which, by the way, has 
been called the Jewel among all theological writings. To him Christ was the 
“Summus Hierarchus,”’ the “lapis angularis,” and this new setting places in 
their true perspective the favorite opinions in the Franciscan School." 


In this regard Gilson has this apt passage, in speaking of the 
Seraphic Doctor: 


No title could have defined him more completely than that of Seraphic 
Doctor: for it marks at once the necessity of knowledge and its subordination 
to the raptures of mysticism. It suggests with equal force what his doctrine 
owed to the teaching of St. Francis and what it brought to enrich it: the 
most exacting history will do no more on this point than expand and confirm 
what the experience of tradition has already fixed.12 


It was the seraphic ardor of Francis that inspired his brethren 
and the masters of the Franciscan School. It is this same divine love 
that burns in the Rule and traditions of the Order. Francis, whom 
we call the “Divi amoris victima” is ever the model of tender love 
for Christ crucified. The saints of the Seraphic Order imitated Francis 
in loving Christ and thus they arrived at mystic union with Christ, 
the Crown of Creation, the Bridegroom of souls, the Beloved of 
the Little Poor Man of Assisi. The glorious example of Francis 
deserves ever more study and imitation on the part of the friars. 
He is the great master of the Franciscan way; he is the strong leader 
and teacher of Franciscan love for Christ. We venture to quote what 
we have written elsewhere apropos the seraphic love of Francis and 
how he led his brethren to love Christ: 


11. Thomas Plassmann, ‘‘Franciscan Studies: A Survey and Introduction,” Fran- 
ciscan Studies, March, 1941, pp. 8, 9. 
12. Gilson, op. cit., p. 86. 
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Francis was full of eager motions and capable of high resolve. He was 
enterprising and fiery, but ever gentle and gracious, ever courteous and re- 
fined. His voice was melodious and he sang well. St. Bonaventure relates 
that even after he had received the Stigmata (or should we not rather say, 
especially after that?) Francis used at times to sing the praises of God in a 
loud and fine voice, asking his brethren to sing with him... . Francis was a 
fit instrument in the hands of the Holy Ghost for the grand task of found- 
ing the great Franciscan Order, of recalling all Christendom to the love of 
Christ crucified. The ardor of the love songs of Provence was used by 
Francis in loving Christ, the greatest Lover. The refinement of his soul 
sought the highest ideals of love, poverty, and service to souls. ... Thus the 
fire of seraphic love spread through Europe. In his life time, Francis knew 
several thousands of friars, and this personal contact made such an impression 
that it was handed on through the centuries as from father to son. He was 
to his Order both father and mother. Yet the biographers say he was “‘like a 
lamb,” and “made himself as it were the last of the friars.” Better still, 
“Francis was amongst the friars like a fountain from whence they could 
draw life.” To hear him speak, meant to be inflamed with the seraphic fire 
that burned in his soul.13 


After Francis had received the Stigmata, the brethren had to 
weep tears of compunction and spiritual joy whenever they saw 
him. He became a “living crucified one” as Brother Elias wrote of 
him. The friars could not help but be inspired to greater love for 
the suffering Lord as they saw the wounds of our Redemption repre- 
sented in the very body of their dearly loved Francesco. The love 
and veneration of the friars for Francis was so great that it has been 
handed down to us and has lost nothing of its beauty and charm. 
Francis’ love for Christ has been the inspiration of his Order; this 
same love flames forth with an ever fresh glow in the writings of 
our masters. Treating of St. Francis’ great love for Christ, Father 
James writes: 


Francis had discovered God in Jesus Christ, and Christ, his Master, he 
had found upon the Cross. He became a lover of the Crucified, and gazed 
on that figure dying of love for men until the vision of Christ filled his 
mind. A new light shone on men, and he was beginning to see in them 
many distorted images of Christ, the Beloved.... Francis was transformed 
gradually into Jesus, until on Mount Alvernia his body bore the marks. of 
Christ Crucified....The Gospel became his simple rule of life, and a full 
and integral imitation of Christ his ideal. Love of Christ was the inspiring 
force of such a life. It was the vision of Christ upon the Cross that was 


13. Cuthbert Gumbinger, “The Making of St. Francis,” Franciscan Herald and 
Forum (Chicago), March, 1941, pp. 72, 73. 
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at the back of the Poverello’s imitation of Christ. It was this vision that 
determined his relation to all things.14 


The Knight of Assisi, loving the Lord, wished to give Him serv- 
ice in imitation. For these very reasons Francis founded his Order, 
of which love is the prime motive. The Seraphic Doctor puts it 
in these words: 


Full of the spirit of God, and influenced by divine charity, our holy 
Father, St. Francis, was burning with a triple desire. He wished first of all 
to be a faithful imitator of Jesus Christ in all the perfection of His virtues. 
Secondly, he was anxious to adhere to God by a contemplation that was 
constant and continuous. Thirdly, he wished to work for the salvation of 
souls for whom Christ died. He was not satisfied to remain alone in that, 
and as no other order seemed to unite these three desires, he instituted a new 
Rule so as to have in his own lifetime and in future, companions who would 
imitate his virtues, gain souls, and be men of prayer.1> 


But why go on? It is obvious to all that Francis is the seraphic 
saint; that the ideals of his Order are according to his loving heart 
and gentle mind the very ideals of Christ. Permit us this last quota- 
tion from Father James for it expresses so aptly the primacy of 
charity in Franciscan life: 


To the end of time Francis will be vested, in humanity’s eyes, in that 
flame of love. He is rightly called the Seraph of Assisi. Franciscan spiritual- 
ity is a holiness of love, and unerringly men will mark off the true Franciscan 
by the title of seraph. Love is the central focus of Franciscan spirituality. 
The cult of poverty was intended to remove all obstacles that might present 
the full glow of love....The mystic search for God finds conscious expres- 
sion in love. The dominant note of Franciscanism is love... . Francis’ prayer 
was simply the effusion of a soul in love with God and with Jesus Christ... . 
The love of St. Francis was no mere passing emotion. It was the very soul of 
his whole life.16 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to treat of the various great 
Franciscan masters in detail. That would be a fruitful work for the 
friars to take up in future. The sermons of St. Anthony of Padua, 
the “Ark of the Testament,” will yield interesting results in regard 
to divine love to anyone who studies them. The same is true of 


14. James, The Franciscans (London, 1930), pp. 20-22. 

15. S. Bonaventurae, Determinationes Quaestionum Circa Regulam Fratrum Mi- 
norum, Pars 1, Quaest. 1, t. VIII, p. 338, a. b. 

16. James, op. cit., pp. 72, 76, 78. 
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Alexander of Hales, Duns Scotus, and other masters of our school. 
Here we shall confine ourselves to the Seraphic Doctor who sets the 
pace of loving doctrine in the Franciscan school. Through the teach- 
ing of St. Bonaventure we can appreciate St. Francis the more and 
understand the sublime vocation to which Christ has called us in 
the Seraphic Order. Love is the foundation, the walls, and the soar- 
ing tower of the Franciscan edifice. This is true of the entire Order 
and it should be true of everyone who is a Franciscan. Without love 
we are not genuine sons of the loving Francis. Historians who over- 
look the inner life of the Order miss the main point. Divine love 
is the sweet flower and luscious fruit of Franciscan life and striving. 
Without such love the high ideal of poverty and all the corporal 
and spiritual abnegation in the Order cannot be understood. Only 
in the light of love for Christ can we see the history of the Order 
in its true colors as something noble and glorious before God 
and man. 

Even as Francis is the seraph man, so the ideals of his Order tend 
unto mystic embrace of the soul with Christ in seraphic love. Francis 
is the magnificent example of such love; Bonaventure is its theolo- 
gian par excellence. Would we understand the primacy of charity 
in Franciscan theology, we can learn it from Bonaventure who 
analyzes the heart of Francis. The life of Francis is indeed the great 
fountain whence the friars can drink the sacred nectar of mystic 
love for Christ. True enough, each friar can approach that font 
and draw for himself. Yet Bonaventure makes the task easier for 
us by drawing the wine and setting it forth in the precious vases 
of his splendid tomes. There, in the opinion of all, we find the 
true Franciscan doctrine clear, refreshing, and attractive. 

St. Bonaventure is a safe and sure guide for us in Franciscan 
mysticism. As biographer and interpreter of St. Francis, as lawgiver 
for the Order and as a mystic and mystical writer, the Seraphic Doc- 
tor is eminently fitted to lead the followers of Francis along tradi- 
tional and characteristic paths to the joy of divine union. Much has 
already been written even in recent decades on St. Bonaventure. Yet 
we do not think it presumptuous to write this little paper about him 
because some of the best modern works concerning him are not in 
English. In recent years, however, this has been remedied greatly 
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by the appearance in English of Etienne Gilson’s penetrating and 
exquisite work, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure.’ There is, how- 
ever, still much material of excellent quality written about Bona- 
venture in other languages. Besides Gilson’s work, we single out for 
special praise the profound study of Fr. Dunstan Dobbins, O.S.F.C., 
Franciscan Mysticism.® Other papers of the present Conference 
meeting are also a welcome contribution to Bonaventurian thought. 


Gilson so well says that Bonaventure wished to “reconstruct 
human knowledge and the whole universe with a view to the unique 
peace of love.’’8 The end he had in view in his writings was a 
“metaphysic of Christian mysticism” and therefore the title Seraphic 
Doctor fits Bonaventure, “for it marks at once the necessity of 
knowledge and its subordination to the raptures of mysticism.”° 
These thoughts give us the key not only to Bonaventure’s doctrine 
but to the entire Franciscan school of theology. Finally all our 
masters are concerned with bringing the soul closer to God; helping 
a person to love Christ with greater ardor. In Bonaventure this is 
most apparent and therefore he is justly hailed as the Franciscan 
Doctor of spiritual life. He owes much to Francis but he has en- 
riched that heritage by his penetrating analysis in his brilliant works. 


Fr. Ephrem Longpré has a rich and lengthy article on “The 
Mystical Theology of St. Bonaventure,” which is a masterpiece of 
its kind. There the author states: 


The study of mystical theology is one of the branches of knowledge to 
which St. Bonaventure consecrated the better part of his genius and his 
heart. In the long list of scholastic doctors from Alexander of Hales to 
Duns Scotus, the Seraphic Doctor appears as in a separate light. When the 
philosophical controversies and the problems of theological thought occupy 
all minds exclusively, or almost so, St. Bonaventure, unctious and meditative 
like St. Anselm passes beyond the too intellectual preoccupations of his 
epoch. Raised, without doubt, by Providence, at a time when a false mysti- 
cism, Joachinism, troubles souls and threatens to invade the Franciscan 
cloisters, he appears all absorbed by another problem, higher in the region 
of the divine, namely, the interior development of souls under the purifying 
and illuminating action of the Holy Spirit, from the first hours of con- 
version up to the ineffable transports of mystic union. Philosopher and 


17. Ut supra, note 4. 

18. Dunstan Dobbins, Franciscan Mysticism (New York, 1927). 
19. Gilson, op. cit., p. 86. 
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theologian equal to St. Thomas Aquinas, orator about whom the University 
of Paris, the cloisters and the royal courts dispute, St. Bonaventure is still 
the doctor of the spiritual life, the prince of contemplative theology.?} 


From the study of the life of St. Francis, the Seraphic Doctor 
realized that union with Christ is she great aim in life. Francis was 
a mystic of the highest order — the seraphic order. In the mind of 
Bonaventure this fact made a tremendous impression. We see this 
the more we compare the two legends he wrote about St. Francis. 
They are not chronological but are arranged rather according to 
various viewpoints. The very titles even appear to be those of some 
treatises in mystical theology. Fr. Stanislaus Griinewald writes in 
this regard: 


Here in the legends of St. Francis we meet with almost all that we shall 
hear later in the doctrine of St. Bonaventure on mystical contemplation, its 
preparation, its bestowal through the grace of God, far beyond all powers 
of man, and its mysterious characteristic.?? 


Undoubtedly the glorious mystical life of the simple Francis 
made a lasting impression on the mind and heart of the learned 
Master of the Sorbonne. This solves the “problem” of Bonaventure’s 
works for men like Gilson and Fathers Longpré and Griinewald.” 
Bonaventure’s inspiration in all his works is the mystical spirit of 
Francis. From him, the Seraphic Doctor learned that mystical con- 
templation and union with God form the goal of all Christian 
knowledge and striving through virtues. Writes Gilson: 


St. Francis’ influence upon Bonaventure had not been only moral: it 
had in fact penetrated to the very depths of his intellect. It was Francis who 
taught the Doctor of the University of Paris, with all his learning, the lesson 
of total adherence to God by the savour of contemplation which Bonaventure 
was to make the directive principle of his whole doctrine.?4 

We may say that his [Bonaventure’s} whole philosophy is conditioned 
by his experience of Franciscan spirituality. Indeed he has affirmed this 
himself in the most explicit manner at the beginning and end of the work 
which contains the totality of his profound intuitions, the Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum. ...1f we accept what he tells us himself of what was in his mind, 


21. Ephrem Longpré, “La Theologie Mystique De Saint Bonaventure,” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 14 (1921), pp. 36-38. 

22. Stanislaus Griinewald, Franziskanische Mystik (Miinchen, 1932), p. 31. 

23. Ibid., Gilson, op. cit., e. g., pp. 72, 78; Longpré, art. cit., p. 38. 
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we must believe that all human knowledge should be ordered in view of 
a definite term towards which our thought will consciously tend.?5 


. The entire thought and action of St. Bonaventure are to bring 
souls to the peace of ecstatic union. Only in the light of this truth 
can we appreciate his works. Fr. Longpré treats of this fact in 
clear terms: 


The ascetical and mystical literature due to his [Bonaventure’s} fiery 
pen is very considerable. To tell the truth, no writing of the Seraphic Doctor 
should be neglected in the study of his spiritual doctrine, for, with him, there 
is constant care to reduce all sciences and all activities to the interior life, to 
the love of God, and to consider all problems in their relation to the glory 
of the Trinity, according to the entirely seraphic conception of De Reduc- 
tione artium ad theologiam.6 


Even though St. Bonaventure puts Francis in the ecstatic class, 
almost alone, yet the Seraphic Doctor holds ecstacy and union with 
God as the ideal for all of us. We will not arrive at the same degree, 
but we must use the same means, even though we cannot imitate 
St. Francis exactly. This is especially true of corporal penance. The 
Seraphic Father warned the brethren not to imitate his great pen- 
ances. To elucidate these matters still more we shall quote various 
passages from those masters to whom we are already obliged for so 
much. We recommend these same writers to the friars for a better 
understanding of the Franciscan spirit as interpreted by St. Bona- 
venture. Writing of the Saint’s concept regarding all human knowl- 
edge as leading to peace, Gilson writes: 


But how are we to conceive this peace, promised many times by Jesus in 
the Gospels and by His disciples in the Epistles? We have only to read the 
Scripture with attention to gain the answer. St. Luke’s Gospel (1:79) speaks 
of Divine illumination as destined to direct our steps upon the way that 
leads to peace; and the Epistle to the Philippians makes it clear that this 
peace of mind and heart cannot be attained by the ordinary ways of knowl- 
edge. The peace promised by Jesus and left by Him to men (John 14:27) 
is then a peace surpassing all merely human thought.... Now St. Francis 
came to repeat the promise of this peace and we can no longer retain the 
slightest doubt as to the nature of the spiritual good in question. Of the 
three elements of the Franciscan ideal retained by St. Bonaventure, it is 
clearly the enjoyment of the Divine Goodness by contemplation that he re- 
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gards as the most important. Imitation of Christ and virtues prepare for this. 
... We must know that the contemplative comes out from his ecstasy enriched 
with virtues which enable him to win back without effort souls unmindful 
of God. His word, his look, his example alone have power to do what this 
world’s learning and the pride that goes with it are incapable of bringing 
to pass.27 


The enjoyment of peace in the Divine embrace is the highest 
goal of Franciscan life, even of all Christian life. To find this peace 
is the burden of all Bonaventure’s works. In the Itimerarium Mentis 
in Deum, the holy Doctor insists on this quest of peace with a pecu- 
liar poignancy. Consumed by holy love and desire, he sought 
ecstasy even as Francis had done. Fr. Griinewald writes of this quest: 


It was not accidental that St. Bonaventure wrote that pearl of Franciscan 
and Catholic mysticism, the Itinerarium Mentis in Deum on Alvernia. In 
the footsteps of his sainted Father, he withdrew from the distracting business 
of ruling the Order, in order to seek peace in God in the mountain solitude 
that had been sanctified by the miracle of the stigmatization. The remem- 
brance of St. Francis and the apparition of the seraph gave him the impulse 
to write for all God-loving souls, that splendid journey to God, a journey 
even to the peace of mystic union.?8 


Part of the prologue to this great work of the Seraphic Doctor 
is referred to by Gilson in the passage above. St. Bonaventure 
continues: 


Since, therefore, after the example of the most blessed Father Francis 
I wished to seek after this peace with a hungry spirit, it happened that I, a 
sinner, who though in all things unworthy succeed in the place of the same 
most blessed Father, the seventh general since his death, it ip a I say, 
that I went to Mount Alvernia, thirty-three years after the death of the 
blessed man, as to a quiet place to seek peace.?? 


He goes on to show that through the stigmatization Francis 
gained the highest peace in union with God. This was obtained by 
Francis’ great love of Christ crucified. Christ is the gate to God; 
in Christ’s Blood we are washed and prepared for mystic union. 
But no one comes to this except through desire, through love. Bona- 
venture then adds some singularly practical and highly characteristic 
doctrine: 


27. Gilson, op. cit., pp. 73, 74. 
28. Griinewald, op. cit., p. 32. 
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No one is disposed in any way for divine contemplation, which leads to 
ecstasy, unless he be with Daniel a ‘‘man of desires’ (Dan. 9:23). But de- 
sires are inflamed in us in two ways, namely by the groaning of prayer which 
bursts forth from the cry of the heart, and by the glory of speculation wherein 
the mind turns itself most directly and intently to the rays of light. 

Therefore, I invite the reader first of all to the groaning of prayer 
through Christ crucified, by Whose Blood we are purged from the foulness 
of sins, lest perchance he believe that reading suffice without unction, specu- 
lation without devotion, study without admiration, scrutiny without exulta- 
tion, work without piety, knowledge without charity, understanding without 
ee study without divine grace, or brilliance without divinely inspired 
wisdom.>° 


St. Bonaventure in this passage gives us the clue to all his doc- 
trine. Union with God is our aim. It is the goal of the Franciscan 
par excellence. Study is necessary to us only in order to arrive at 
greater love of God. The study of theology is the great work of 
every Franciscan. Each one can do it in his own manner and accord- 
ing to the condition in which he finds himself. All knowledge, all 
philosophy should lead us to God’s love. This is the only philosophy 
worthy of a Franciscan. Fr. James writes: 


Every Franciscan... whether he knows it or not is a philosopher: he has 
or ought to have, an ultimate and consistent outlook on life. St. Francis cer- 
tainly had such an attitude: unerringly and with swift rapidity of vision he 
saw the unity and intelligibility of things in God and in Jesus Christ. .. . It 
is not difficult to see that a true Franciscan philosophy would be simply the 
raising of this instinctive Franciscan attitude to the heights of consciousness. 
It would be a soul-attitude becoming conscious in the mind of a living 
Franciscan philosopher and finding expression in a system of thought which 
would touch on as many points as possible the complicated systems of reality 
and of life....It is only in the abstract that thought and knowledge can be 
sought for their own sakes. In the concrete... there is something greater in 
human living than thought or knowledge: there is love, whereby the whole 
soul is carried on towards the only end which is one and obligatory for all, 
the vision of God.3! 


We journey on the vision of God in heaven. In this life, how- 
ever, we strive to enjoy God in that ineffable union of love which 
is the crowning of divine grace in mystic embrace. All our desires, 
all our ideals, all life, rule, and program must be directed to this 
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end and aim if we are to be true Friars Minor. This is what we mean 
by the primacy of charity in Franciscan theology. It is difficult to put 
the matter briefly. It concerns that glorious and sublime doctrine 
of mysticism of which we can only babble in human language. Our 
masters of the Franciscan school have been able to direct us and to 
urge us on by holding before our minds and hearts the image of 
Jesus crucified and the example of Francis, who has become as it 
were another Christ. Francis and Bonaventure will ever remain the 
guides to tender love for Christ. Other masters of our Order can 
only deepen this love and urge us the more to imitate Christ so as 
to enjoy Him. For every Franciscan, however, Francis and Bona- 
venture will never be displaced by other masters. Indeed, we friars 
love and follow St. Augustine, but we follow him as interpreted by 
the Victorines and especially by Bonaventure. Let the friars read 
Augustine, let them enkindle the fire of love by pondering the mag- 
nificent doctrine of the glorious African who is well styled “Cor 
Ecclesiae.” He is a man of experience, a man who lives the theology 
he believes and teaches. But what greater experience has he or 
any Christian of our holy religion than that mystic union with God 
to which the soul aspires through divine grace? 

All philosophy and theology served Augustine and Bonaventure 
to come closer to Christ. This is the Franciscan goal in all knowl- 
edge — to love Christ the more! The Franciscans go up to heaven 
in a fiery chariot of love. Seraphs descend and ascend on their 
Jacob’s ladder, which reaches to Christ directly. It is grounded on 
Catholic doctrine and supported by traditional Augustinianism as 
enhanced and adorned by Bonaventure through Francis. The will 
and love are the constantly recurring themes in the works of Augus- 
tine and Bonaventure. Augustine inherits them from Plato, and 
Franciscan thought is ever along the same direction. 

After studying the Scripture and Augustine, the Franciscans, 
with Bonaventure, can reflect only on this present condition of man- 
kind as redeemed by the Word made flesh. It is possible for us to 
become united to Christ in grace both in this life and in the next. 
Our goal is God- through Christ. Hence the greatest concern of 
Bonaventute is that the soul know Christ and God ever more so 
that love be inflamed to the final joy of mystic union. How direct 
and practical Bonaventure is! He puts aside all useless speculation, 
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all wearisome baggage in the great journey of the soul to God. 
With a loud and valid cry, the Seraphic Doctor sings forth to the 
whole world from his voluminous works: DEUS CARITAS EST! 
All the writings of the Seraphic Master are founded in that great 
word of St. John and its sequence: ET QUI MANET IN CARI- 
TATE, IN DEO MANET ET DEUS IN EO!” 


Bonaventure touches us profoundly in the innermost core of 
the soul. Why are we created unless to know God that we may love 
Him? Knowledge is of little profit, if love be not its fruit. We are 
created for God, we come directly from His Hands. There is in 
the soul of every human a hunger and thirst for God placed there 
by God Himself. He is the object of our desire and love. To see 
Him is the natural end of man. Yet by reason alone we cannot attain 
this Object. All knowledge should help us to come to God. Hence, 
though there is a distinction between philosophy and theology even 
for Bonaventure, there is no absolute separation for him nor for 
any Catholic master. Philosophy alone is insufficient and is not au- 
tonomous. Fr. James says that St. Thomas Aquinas realized this 
and adds: 


Now this insufficient character of philosophy in its own domain instinc- 
tively, as it were, has always been the source of Franciscan thought. The 
inadequacy of pure philosophy is, I should think, the first principle of 
Franciscan philosophy. 


For Bonaventure and the Franciscans this is ever true. All truth, 
even that known by reason alone, is consecrated through man’s ele- 
vation to a supernatural plane and a supernatural end. Speculatively, 
man can reason by pure philosophy, but practically our mind is en- 
lightened by revelation, and should never more know a night of 
mere philosophy. Gilson puts it in these words: 


For St. Bonaventure’s thought, the problem of the possibility of philoso- 
phy separate from theology, did not arise: and all the philosophy he was 
ever to teach was from its first moment integrated in his theological syn- 
thesis. There now remained to him only two things— on the one hand to 
enrich his inner life by his living experience of Franciscan spirituality, ...on 
the other hand to arrive at a deeper consciousness of the essentials of his 
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position in face of the deviations of Parisian Aristotelianism. From the first 
of these two sources his ideas were to gain a profoundly original systematiza- 
tion, from the second a more rigorous precision.34 


In another place, the same author has this fine passage: 


St. Bonaventure is essentially a mystic; but he is at the same time a 
philosopher, because he conceived the project of systematizing knowledge 
and being in terms of mysticism; indeed he is a great philosopher, because, 
like all great philosophers, he followed out his idea to its conclusion in a 
real synthesis.... Never will any doctrine do more complete justice to the 
experiences which are the eternal source of mysticism, nor be more com- 
prehensive or more systematically organized than St. Bonaventure’s.3° 


For every one of us, therefore, who as Christians and religious 
in the Order of the Blessed Francis aspire to union with Christ, 
Bonaventure will satisfy our desires by helping us to satiate our 
souls with God through Christ. We can do no better than direct the 
friars to study the writings of the Seraphic Doctor. Excerpts and 
works about his doctrine will surely help us, but they should merely 
urge us to read the great Franciscan Master ourselves. There is no 
special work on which one need begin to enjoy the writings of 
St. Bonaventure. All his works radiate a certain peace and arouse 
the soul to divine love. Once a person tastes of that love, the desire 
for more becomes greater. Reading Bonaventure will be a great 
help. It is not the scope of this paper to go through all his writings 
and prove minutely that charity reigns supreme in them. From what 
has already been stated and even from dipping into his works here 
and there anyone can see that Bonaventure is in all truth the Seraphic 
and loving Doctor. 

To every friar and to all Christians we say that the desire for 
God surging in the heart of every man should be cultivated, because 
Ged alone can fill the void of the human heart. He satisfies us 
through Himself in an ineffable manner. By grace the Triune God 
dwells really and substantially in the center of the soul. Thus God 
can be enjoyed in charity, in mystic and actual union. The soul ‘re- 
joices for it has then found its God for Whose love it was created. 
Bonaventure tells us to arouse the desire for God in the soul. We 
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have quoted him on this. St. Augustine has a beautiful text in this 
regard, demonstrating yearning and hunger as the germ of all 
spirituality: 


Desire is the deep interior of the heart: we shall receive if we expand 
our desire as widely as we can. For this purpose is the Divine Scripture con- 
cerning us, for this the assembling of peoples, for this the celebration of the 
Mysteries, for this holy Baptism, for this the chanting of the praise of God, 
for this our own preaching, that this desire should not only be planted and 
grown, but Salt also be increased to such capacity that it be able to receive 
what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man.36 


All will admit how well this agrees with the yearning each of us 
experiences. St. Bonaventure speaks for the whole Franciscan school 
when, treating of the six steps of divine love, he writes: ““There are 
six steps namely, sweetness, hunger, satiety, inebriation, security, and 
peace.””*” The Seraphic Doctor declares that mystical contemplation 
begins with the second step or degree: 


The second step is hunger. When the soul begins to be accustomed 
to that sweetness, there is born in her so great a hunger that nothing 
can refresh her, unless she can perfectly possess Him Whom she loves; 
which, since she cannot attain this at present because it is afar off, she goes 
forth through ecstatic love, crying and saying that word of the blessed Job 
(7:15): ‘‘My soul rather chooseth hanging and my bones death,” because 
“as the hart panteth after the fountains of water; so my soul panteth after 
thee, O God” (Ph. 41:2) .38 


Through this hunger, the soul is carried to the other degrees of love 
and thus to satisfying union in mystic embrace even in this life. This 
union gratifies the soul, for it gives the soul God, Who is all Truth, 
all Light, all Beauty, and all Love. In this light we see the epic 
charm of words such as these from Augustine: 


O Truth, Truth, how inwardly did even then the marrow of my soul 
pant after Thee.39 


I know what thou willest, thou seekest happiness; if then thou wouldst 
be happy be without spot. All desire the former, few the latter, without 
which the former which all desire, is not arrived at.40 


36. St. Augustine, Homily on St. John, 40, 10. 
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Augustine and the Franciscans are not idle contemplatives hun- 
gering for God and lost in His beauty. Even as St. Thomas taught 
that the mixed life is the best, so Augustine and Bonaventure, and 
likewise the entire Franciscan Order, hold that the active life pre- 
pares us for contemplation, while this in turn makes the active life 
more fruitful. Thus we see that Franciscan love is practical for it 
flows out to help souls to attain that same God Whom all desire. 
Augustine and the Franciscans are voluntarists. For them the high- 
est point of the soul, or the spark of the soul, the apex mentis is in 
the will.” There, in the center of man’s being, God dwells when 
man is in sanctifying grace. As man enters the mystic state and be- 
comes conscious of this Presence, union is effected in the will through 
love. Knowledge is not excluded for it leads to this union, but the 
greatest satisfaction of man in actual experience of union with God 
is in the will by love. Perhaps we go too far if we say that the apex 
mentis is in the will, but certainly it is rather through love than 
through knowledge that God is enjoyed. Bonaventure insists on this. 
Probably it was his mystic experiences that inclined him to volun- 
tarism and to hold that the apex mentis is most probably in the will.” 
Bonaventure teaches plainly that there is a reversal of values be- 
tween the senses of the body and those of the soul. In the body we 
consider sight and hearing nobler senses than taste, smell, and touch. 
In the soul the opposite is true. The intellect sees and understands, 
the will longs and commands. Bonaventure shows that although we 
know God by the intellect as by spiritual sight, yet it is not the func- 
tion of the intellect to apprehend its object and to possess it as it is. 
But it is the function of the will which is our spiritual taste, touch, 
and smell, to embrace and possess the object of our longing and love. 
If a creature loves another, he can never fully be satisfied for he can- 
not possess the other creature; but with God, the infinite Good, this 
is possible for the soul. By the will through love the soul actually 
possesses, embraces, and enjoys God. Bonaventure insists on this 
fact of the presence of God in the soul and the conscious enjoyment 
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of God in the depth and height of man’s will through love.“* The 
intellect grasps God only mediately, the will immediately. So 
Bonaventure holds that charity is the greatest of the virtues. Al- 
though all the theological virtues have God as their object, that one 
is perfect which has Him more intimately as its object. He says: 


Therefore the spiritual edifice is said to be founded in faith, erected in 
hope and consummated in charity, for charity is above all unitive amongst 
the theological virtues; and therefore its acts above all make men like unto 
God. And hence it is that in regard to the Uncreated Object the mode of 
grasping by way of touch and embrace is nobler than that of sight and vision; 
the contrary is the case with corporal and material things.*© 


St. Thomas teaches that the will or affection has primacy only in 
this life, owing to the nature of things, whereas St. Bonaventure 
holds that from the very essence of the will and its function its pri- 
macy will last forever in statu termini.” 

- The entire opera of Bonaventure and other Franciscan masters 
have this as their aim: to lead men to know God in order to love 
Him and to love Him the more in order to arrive by God’s grace at 
mystic union with Him in this life (or at least to great tender love 
for Him both here) and hereafter. It is impossible to give in brief 
compass all one would like to state. In fact we are attempting to 
say that which is ineffable. Bonaventure and Augustine however, 
encourage us to teach union with God. Even if language is clumsy, 
the grace of God and our own longing will do that which no master 
could accomplish. Each of us has the Holy Spirit and all we need is 
encouragement and guidance. The Franciscan masters are excellent 
in doing this. It is our duty to lead the Order to them and to let 
them and grace do the rest. If the Franciscan Order will nourish 
itself ever more on its great magisterial opera, it will certainly bring 
glory to Christ by leading men to union with Him in greater number 
and measure. 

But you ask for something even more practical and detailed. 
There must be knowledge before there can be love. Let our people 
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study the works of Augustine and the Franciscan doctors and thus 
be inflamed to work and love, to love and work. It is our duty to 
proclaim the treasures we have in the Franciscan heritage. The life 
of St. Francis, the life and writings of the Franciscan teachers must 
be our inspiration. Our young clerics should be incited to read and 
study these works. Our priests can do the same. Thus by meditation 
they can apply the Franciscan doctrine in preaching, writing, and 
directing souls. 

The doctrine of the Franciscan school leads to tender love for 
the God-Man.** Such love must ever be increased in the Order. It 
is for such love that the world hungers. After we have satisfied our 
own soul-hunger for Jesus Christ, ‘‘the way, the truth, and the life,” 
we will be filled with Christ and can then give Him to others. 
Bonaventure’s doctrine, for example, will give us a greater appre- 
ciation for Christ, the Holy Spirit and His gifts.” If we are steeped 
in such learning, our love ought to grow apace. It will fructify in 
virtue, in work for souls and in a great fervor. There will be reper- 
cussions of this type in the entire Order, if all try to quench their 
soul-thirst at the divine fountain of Christ Himself. It is not too 
much to state that a healthy return to the study of the Franciscan 
masters will bring a spiritual renaissance in the entire Franciscan 
Order. It will bring vast stores of Franciscan lore to the knowledge 
of a greater number in the Order and in the Catholic Church at large. 

From this splendid doctrine of the primacy of charity, the Order 
can learn greater love for all its members and for the whole Mystical 
Body of Christ. If all of us are temples of the Holy Spirit and can 
arrive at union with God in mystic embrace, it follows that all must 
reverence one another and help one another. There will result greater 
charity in Franciscan government, greater mutual charity amongst 
the brethren, and greater zeal to bring other souls to the knowledge 
and love of Christ. It is our duty at the present time to study and 
teach the seraphic doctrine of our school to our brethren and others. 
It will give us more seraphic saints and the Order will ever become 
more pleasing to God and truer to its vocation as the family of 
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the little seraph man, who loved Jesus Christ unto utter poverty and 
His very wounds. 

The primacy of charity is the secret of Franciscanism, the well- 
spring of its energy, the source of its power and the strength of its 
poverty and abnegation. Without charity, without love for the In- 
carnate Word the Order would collapse. The fact that it has ever 
been strong and numerous and that Christ promised Francis it would 
last for all time is that it is founded in Christ, in love for Him, Who 
is the “Alpha and Omega,” the King and Crown of all creation. 
Vocation to the Order of Francis is a great grace. They who put on 
the seraphic wool, enter into a noble and wonderful heritage of sa- 
cred doctrine, clarified by many masters and proven by hundreds of 
God's servants in the crucible of suffering and in the fire of divine 
love. The Franciscan’s call is to contemplation, to sweet savor of 
God in fiery love. It is the friar’s duty to prepare himself by God's 
grace for such contemplation. Each Franciscan should look upon 
Christ and Francis, following Bonaventure’s guidance to the higher 
realms of the life of grace. If we neglect to do our part in advancing 
towards our sublime Franciscan vocation of contemplation, our pur- 
gatory will simply last the longer. 

For ourselves as well as for the people to whom we minister 
we must insist that God is love. Show Christ in your life and you 
will be able to present Him to others. What a noble work we have 
— to give Christ to the people! By our Franciscan devotions to the 
Holy Child and all the mysteries of Christ’s life and that of His 
Blessed Mother, we follow the example of Francis and the doctrine 
of Bonaventure, both of whom teach us that through Jesus and 
Mary, the soul makes progress in divine love. Devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Christ, so great a treasure to Francis and his 
brethren, should be fostered by every friar and it should be increased 
amongst the people. The Cross with Christ upon it is the best book 
from which we can learn the primacy of charity in Franciscan the- 
ology. Being true Franciscans and voluntarists, we believe that the 
world of love is infinitely above the world of knowledge and that 
the heart has a void that no amount of knowledge can fill. This 
Franciscan doctrine echoes in the human heart. It is the secret of 
appeal in Franciscan preaching to all nations and classes. Mere cold 
intellectualism will not win men’s souls for Christ. We need knowl- 
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edge, but still more we need wisdom. St. Bonaventure teaches that 
the principal act of wisdom is “ex parte affectionis’’: 


Actus sapientiae consistit in degustando divinam suavitatem. Et quo- 
niam ad gustum interiorem, inque est delectatio, necessario requiritur actus 
affectionis ad conjungendum et actus cognitionis ad apprehendendum . . . hinc 
est quod actus doni sapientiae partim est cognitivus et partim est affectivus; 
ita quod in cognitione inchoatur et in affectione consummatur, secandum 
quod ipse gustus vel saporatio est experimentalis boni et dulcis cognitio, Et 
ideo est ex parte affectivae.>° 


The Seraphic Doctor teaches that wisdom results in action®! and 
that the end and aim of theology is practical rather than specula- 
tive.” Here are several passages given at random to crown the 
treatise on the primacy of charity in Bonaventure’s doctrine: 


Iste est fructus Scripturarum, scilicet caritas.>3 

Sapientia est habitus nobilissimus mentis, quo sublevatur anima rationalis 
ad comprehendendum alta, ad speculandum arcana, ad degustandum suavia, 
ad complexandum aeterna.>4 

Anima, quae est illuminata sapientia, est similis soli: sol illuminat, cale- 
facit et laetificat.>5 

A Christo incipiendum necessario, si quis vult venire ad Christianam sa- 
pientiam. In Christo sant omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei abscon- 
diti, et ipse est medium omnium scientiarum.*¢ 

Ad sapientiam nemo venitur nisi... orando, iegendo, plangendo.>” 

Sic homo Deum videns in omnibus, in omnibus habet gustum et reflec- 
tionem intellectus et affectus.58 

Haec autem profunda mysteria in Scriptura nullus intelligit nisi per Chri- 
stum crucifixum, et suscitatum, et gentibus per Spiritum Sanctum divulgatum, 
quia de ipso sunt Scripturae et propter ipsum.>°? 


The last text is one of many amongst Bonaventure’s tender trea- 
tises on Christ and His sufferings. The Passion in all its phases is a 
constant incentive for the soul to advance in God’s love. Bonaven- 
ture’s Lignum Vitae, De Sex Alis Seraphim, Vitis Mystica and Offi- 
cium Passionis ate perennial testimonies to his love for Christ 


50. S. Bonaventurae, III Sent., d. 35, q. 1, t. III, 774, b.-c. 

51. Ibid., q. 2, t. III, 776 a.-d. 

52. I Sent., ““Prodemium,”’ q. 3, t. 1, 13 a. 

53. In Hexaémeron, col. XVIII, n. 32, t. V, 419 c. 

54. Sermo I de S. Andrea, t. 1X, 468, d. 

55. Sermo I De Sancto Marco Evang., t. YX, 523 d. 

56. In Hexaémeron,.col. 1, t. V, 10, 11. 

57. Comment. In Evangelium Lucae XI, t. VII, 285, 27 d. 

58. In Hexaémeron, col. XVIII, n. 25, t. V, 418 c. 

59. Comment. In Evangelium Lucae, c. XXIV, t. VII, 601, 58 d. 
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crucified. These works and many others of the great Doctor are 
dear to the Franciscan Order as sources and witnesses to the Ordet’s 
devotion to Christ’s Passion. Here are several texts of Bonaventure 
regarding Christ and His sufferings: 


Liber sapientiae est Christus. ...Iste liber non est apertus misi in cruce; 
istum librum debemus tollere, ut intelligamus arcana sapientiae Dei.® 

Si in ligno crucis studerent, scientiam salutarem ibi invenirent.S! 

Quia iam semel venimus ad cor Domini Iesu dulcissimi, et bonum est nos 
hic esse (Matt. 17:4) ne facile evellamur ab eo... . O quam bonum et iucun- 
dum habitare in corde hoc! Bonus thesaurus, pretiosa margarita cor tuum, 
optime Iesu, quam, fosso agro corporis tui, invenimus.°? 

Ad quae omnia prosequenda virtutes religiosae super omnia credo valere 
memoriam Crucifixi, ut dilectus tuus tanquam fasciculus myrrhae inter mentis 
tuae whera jugiter commoretur.® 

Quoniam devotionis fervor per frequentem Christi passionis memoriam 
nutritur, et conservatur in homine, ideo necesse est, ut frequenter, ut semper 
oculis cordis sui Christum in cruce tanquam morientem videat qui devotionem 
in se vult inextinguibilem conservare.® 

Bonum est condolere Christo et pie affici circa eum, et sic afficiuntur viri 
sancti, qui magnas gratias agunt Deo de passione Christi.® 


We need not here compile an anthology of Bonaventure’s texts 
concerning the Sacred Passion. We can, however, read his works, 
be inflamed with greater devotion and love for Christ in His Pas- 
sion, and arouse souls committed to our care to a similar compassion 
and love for the suffering Lord. ; 


For Bonaventure, love of God is our goal; the higher the love 
the more we can satiate our hunger for God in mystical union. This 
the Doctor learned from Francis. The same great truth should be 
our great urge to come closer to Christ and taste that He is sweet. 
Mere knowledge will be sterile. Bonaventure writes: 


Non est perfecta cognitio sine dilectione.% 

Sicut vult Bernardus de Amore Dei, ubi deficit intellectus, proficit affec- 
tus... . Et Dionysius... dicit, quod multo altius ascendit affectus noster et vis 
affectiva quam vis cognitiva.$7 


60. Sermo II Feria Sexta in Paraceve, t. IX, 263, 11, d. 
61. Sermo V in Dominica II Post Pascha, t. YX, 304, 11, d. 
62. Vitis Mystica, Il, 3, t. VUI, 163, 3c. 

63. De Regimine Animae, t. VIII, 10 d. 

64. De Perfectione Vitae ad Sorores, c. 6, t. VIII, 120, 1, b. 
65. I Sent., d. 48, dub. 4, t. 1, 863 c. 

COND Sent di lOwas Lao2, ta dutelee 1 Oya 

67. III Sent., d. 31, a. 3, q. 1, t. III, 689, b. 
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Amans tranformatur in amatum, et cognoscens conformatur cognito.® 
Voluntas est supremum in anima... et quae immediate unitur ipsi Deo.°9 


Bonaventure describes the mystic union and experience so well 
that later mystical writers have quoted his works and have not added 
much to the essentials.”? Regarding the interpretation of the mystic 
experience, Bonaventure gives us exact doctrine in his mystical and 
other works. It is not our duty to enter into this matter here. We 
point out merely that he insists on the rdle of the will and of love 
in the mystic experience.’”! Fathers Dobbins, Griinewald, Leonard 
Castro, and Longpré have excellent material on these subjects.” 
With Bonaventure love is wisdom and love is guided by that wisdom 
which is the highest gift of the Holy Ghost.” For this reason, the 
Seraphic Doctor places that gift in the will, whereas St. Thomas puts 
it in the intellect. Bonaventure is consistent, and since mystic experi- 
ence comes from love and wisdom and the will and love have the 
greater share in the mystical union, Bonaventure teaches that the 
gift of wisdom resides in the will.’4 Love will remain forever in 
heaven. This is the reason for its dignity and primacy. Even Aquinas 
admitted that the will and affection has the primacy in mystical ex- 
perience, because it obtains its object directly, whereas the intellect 
does so only indirectly. Bonaventure teaches that this primacy is of 
the very nature of the will. In heaven this primacy and privilege 
will continue and even be increased because of the greater vision 
of God.” 

Our age is practical and unmystical. Aquinas appeals more than 
Bonaventure. Yet we are not to allow ourselves to be blinded to two 
facts. The Angelic Doctor was a great mystic, but he wrote im- 
personally and intellectually. The Seraphic Doctor was a great 
Scholastic in whom learning was used personally and to lead others 


6seeseni., d.15,-dub, 5, t. I, 275 d. 

69. III Sent., d. 27, a. 1, q. 3, t. Il, 597, b. 

70. Longpré, art. cit., p. 40; Griinewald, of. cit., pp. 122, 123. 

be See texts above, notes 40 to 69, and the works of the Saint passim. 

Besides the works already quoted we add the fine work of Fr. Leonard de 

Gib e Castro, O. F.M., Saint Bonaventure, Le Doctor Franciscain (Paris, 1923). 

73. S. Bonaventurae, III Sent., d. 35, q. 1, ad 5, t. III, 775 b; et alibi. 

74. S. Bonaventurae, In Ecclesiasten c. Tava 19-2 1eiqae2uats VI, 61 a; II Sent., d. 
29, a. 3, q. 2. ad 1., et saepe alibi. 

75. S. Bonaventurae, II Sent., d. 23, a. 2, q. 3, ad 4, t. Il, 545, 546. 
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openly and safely into the mystic path of union with God. It is true, 
our age is of a different mental turn than that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the appeal of Bonaventure, even as that of Francis, is epic 
in its depth and universality. True that in those days the sensus 
mysticus or Spiritualis of Scripture was more familiar to readers than 
it is at present. Hence many texts of Bonaventure seem odd to mod- 
erns because he draws his mystical doctrine from scriptural texts 
where literally no such meaning is warranted. That difficulty can be 
overcome by practise in reading his works. Compared to St. John 
of the Cross, St. Bonaventure is the metaphysician of mysticism 
whereas St. John is its psychologist. Each, however, laid emphasis 
on particular aspects of mysticism according to the temper of their 
respective ages. Even Bonaventure is a rare psychologist — rare for 
his times — and gives us a shrewd insight into the workings of the 
soul. Nor has St. John of the Cross exhausted the psychological de- 
scriptions of the soul in various states of mystic prayer. Much re- 
mains yet to be done both in that field and in the theologically specu- 
lative field of mysticism. In both however, Bonaventure will give 
modern scholars many profound ideas and still more hints for 
deeper probing.’ 

In this age when much false mysticism, sentimentality, and emo- 
tional religionism has enticed so many millions of people, it is 
refreshing to know that in the Catholic Church alone we can find 
the true doctrine of mysticism. Amongst its greatest teachers St. 
Bonaventure towers like a giant. For he is first and last a doctor, 
a master of theology, and then he is seraphic. With him solid knowl- 
edge, the doctrines of Holy Mother Church, are the foundation and 
the way to loving union with God. The sumptuous mystical edifice 
built by the mind and heart of St. Bonaventure is made up of the 
stones of Sacred Scripture and Tradition; it is cemented by the 
Blood of Christ and adorned with the virtues of the Seraphic Father. 
The light of that venerable building is God’s grace, the doors are 
knowledge and love and the keys are the writings of the Seraphic 
Doctor. He wrote especially for us his brethren. If our hectic times 
seem to make us unfit for mystic graces, it is our duty to prepare 


76. Bruno, St. John of the Cross (New York, 1936). 
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ourselves the more with greater humility and desire. We must thank 
St. Bonaventure because all his gifts and talents as a theologian and 
a personal mystic have given us such a beautiful synthesis of Fran- 
ciscan piety and theology that no one will ever be able to surpass it 
in its length and height and breadth. 

Dominican mysticism seeks God rather through the intellect. 
Carmelite mysticism is more closely related to ours. The Carmelites 
also stress the inability of purely human means to reach mystic 
union; they also teach the importance of abnegation and poverty 
in order to have Christ Who is the riches of the Father. Yet, with 
some of their masters this negative aspect seems to loom too largely 
in their writings. On closer scrutiny, however, we see that St. John 
of the Cross, for instance, is truly a glorious herald of divine love.’ 
That St. Teresa of Jesus is such, all will admit. 

One may ask, after all this, how practical is this recalling of 
St. Bonaventure? Considering, as we stated above, that there is 
such a hunger for mystical experience in the world today, we think 
it well to direct people to a master whose works have gained for 
him the title of Seraphic Doctor from Pope Sixtus V.” There will 
be and must be a mystical tendency in mankind. Looking at the 
sects outside the Catholic Church we are touched with genuine pity 
to see what great pains so many souls take to come to union with 
God. Have not we friars an apostolate ready for us in trying to 
give souls Christ in a Franciscan way? In the Catholic Church itself 
there are millions of souls who hunger for Christ. Isn’t there a vast 
field here for the friars to break for these souls the bread of our 
Franciscan masters? A mere translation of Bonaventure may not be 
the opportune way to help souls, but works written in the spirit of 
Bonaventure or works based on his would certainly be welcomed by 
our people who hunger for Christ, the Bread of life. 

Looking to those millions of Slavs and others in near-eastern 
lands who are held in the bonds of so-called Orthodoxy, we see 
that all those peoples have a great esteem for the world of love and 


77. Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, St. John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love 
(London, 1941). 

78. Sixtus V, Triumphantis Hierusalem (1588) in S. Bonaventurae, Opera Omnia, 
I Sent., t. 1, pp. xlv-lii. 
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the will. Perhaps men like Bonaventure and the friars imbued with 
his doctrine will answer their great problem. Could we not give 
them the true Church of Christ by winning them over through the 
loving doctrine of our school rather than by mere cold argumenta- 
tion? The same thought suggests itself in regard to the nations in 
the mission world. Many of them would meet us on common 
ground, for not only the nations of the Far East, but every human 
being desires to be united with God in mystic union. Indeed, there 
are gems and pearls in the teachings of our doctors — gems and 
pearls that could be used in winning souls for Christ, the Lord of 
Francis, the Fons Sapientiae of Bonaventure, the Universal King 
of Duns Scotus. 

In concluding this little effort, we see how much and how well 
we had wanted to write, yet the subject is so sublime that it defies 
language and analysis. Vae mihi, everyone can say who would try 
to steal fire from heaven or enter too close to a soul in mystic union 
with God. Yet, we can take the life of Francis and the volumes of 
Bonaventure for our lifelong study. Thus the fire of divine love 
will be increased in our hearts whilst our minds are anchored in 
Christ's truth. We spoke of brother Fire in the beginning. We have 
not forgotten him, but we speak of him now more surely as that 
mystical fire of love which the Holy Spirit.enkindles in our souls. 
With Francis,”? Bonaventure and the whole Catholic world we sing 
to Christ, our King, in gratitude for the fire of divine love: “Blessed 
be Thou, my Lord, for brother Fire, gay, noble and beautiful, un- 
tamable and strong, by whom Thou dost illumine the night.’’®° 


79. The Writings of St. Francis of Assisi, according to F. Ubald D’Alencgon and 
Countess De La Warr, p. 118. 

80. Father Venard Kelly, O. F.M.Cap., presents the following comments on the 
foregoing article: 

The starting point of St. Bonaventure’s system was his own experience of the | 
Franciscan life. Realizing that this Sehnsucht or desire for God is inherent in man’s 
soul —a- fact which he had learned from experience —he sought to satisfy it. In 
doing so he rejoiced in Christ and wrote the most complete synthesis of Christian 
mysticism that has ever been achieved. He realized that this inner desire for God, 
this “insatiable thirst’ as Fr. Cuthbert puts it, is not produced from without by 
philosophic reasoning and learning but that it is a true immanent experience of which 

wrote. Thus the Seraphic Doctor is a faithful witness to the mystical experience 
his life as a Franciscan discovered for him. 

There is no better guide to union with God than St. Bonaventure. The Franciscan 
view is never purely theoretical or speculative. It glories in the fact that its philosophy 
is rooted in life and experience. St. Bonaventure is unsurpassed in treating of the 
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supreme experience — mystical union with God — to which Franciscan philosophy and 
theology alike point the way! 

M. Maritain, in his introduction to The Life of St. John of the Cross by Fr. Bruno, 
Sheed and Ward (New York, 1938), says that the respective teachings of St. John of 
the Cross and St. Thomas Aquinas refer to ‘two manifestly different types of science; 
practical science for St. John of the Cross, speculative for St. Thomas.” (p. xix) St. 
Bonaventure’s system is essentially just this — practical. He seeks a practical end — 
the love of God and mystical union with Him. 

Edward I. Watkin states that it is possible to be a mystical philosopher in an 
armchair, but to be a mystic only on a cross (The Philosophy of Mysticism, Harcourt, 
Brace, and Howe, New York, 1920, Introduction). St. Bonaventure was both a mysti- 
cal philosopher and a mystic. There can be no better guide than one who combines 
knowledge with personal experience. 

To give the doctrine of the Seraphic Doctor to others, especially to our future 
priests now in the seminaries, as Fr. Cuthbert suggests, is a desirable thing. Where 
others have knowledge, Bonaventure combines knowledge and unction. His words, 
like sweet incense, give the impress of a charming peace. It is the seraphic spirit 
brooding over his pages. Everything there leads to love — and as the Seraphic Doctor 
writes: “Love goes further than vision....The reason for this is that vision is only 
of a thing present, but love is not only of a thing present but also of one abserit’”’ 
(II Sent., 23, 2, 3 ad 4). 

in the Beatific Vision it is the will which takes possession of God forever, because 
charity is in the will. As far as we know from experience in this life, peace is attained 
only when the object of the will is attained. In heaven, too, the will gives us our 
final Object in the Beatific Vision (I Sent. 1, 2, Concl., f. 1-3). 

In very truth the Franciscan theology as exemplified by St. Bonaventure seeks the 
more excellent way — the way of love —for, “the greatest of these is charity.” 
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EARLY CAPUCHIN-FRANCISCAN ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS STUDIES 


HE CAPUCHINS began to function as a religious body in the 

Church just at the time when Martin Luther (+ 1546) was 
undermining the Catholic unity of Christian Europe with his heretical 
doctrines. Although their foundation was not inspired by counter- 
reformation activity, their appearance in those critical times was 
providential.’ By their exemplary lives, their evangelical activity and, 
later on, by the written word, the Capuchin friars became defenders 
of Catholic doctrine and Christian unity.? 


Their mode of life embraced both contemplation and action. 
From the very beginning contemplation had found a place in the 
daily regulations as given in the Constitutions of the Order.’ Action, 
however, was limited. Though sacred eloquence was fostered in the 
simple way peculiar to the ideals of St. Francis, study-activity, when 
not actually discarded, was looked upon with disfavor because of the 
antagonistic tendency inherited from the early Spirituals. 


The Spirituals had been an element in the Franciscan Order from 
the very first century of its existence. They favored strict observance 
of the Rule and particularly of evangelical poverty. Study, an occu- 
pation that demanded books, houses of study, furnishing of libraries, 
etc., was consequently disregarded.*> This attitude had become tradi- 
tional among the Spirituals and their followers, and was still pro- 
nounced when we meet Fra Matteo da Bassi, about the year 1525, at 
the Franciscan Monastery of Montefalcone.® 


It is known that the Capuchin-Franciscan Reform was recruited 


1. Zacharias Boverius, O. F.M.Cap., Annales Minorum Capuccinorum (Lugduni, 
1632), p. 17. 

2. P. Cirillo Mussini, O.F.M.Cap., Memorie Storiche sui Cappuccini Emiliani 
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Ma li fratelli devoti e ferventi non si contendano di una, ne di due, o tre hore; ma 
tutto il tempo loro spendono in orare, meditare e contemplare....’’ Le Prime Costi- 
tuzioni dei Frati Minori Cappuccini di San Francesco (Roma, 1913), p. 20. 

4. Cf. Hilarin Felder, O. F.M.Cap., Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Studien im 
Franziskanerorden bis-um die Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1904), p. 73. 
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by Henry Louis Hughes (London, 1934), p. 48. 

6. Hilarin Felder, O. F. M. Cap., “Die Studien im ersten Jahttianaect des Kapuzi- 
nerordens,” Liber Memorialis (Romae, 1928), p. 102. 
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to a great extent from the ranks of those Franciscan friars of the 
Observance who clung to the ideal of the Spirituals; and from them 
also was derived the rigorous attitude towards learning. In fact, 
this rigor is characteristic of the Capuchin founders themselves; for 
they were men of meager scientific accomplishments.’ Their aim 
and purpose was simply the imitation of St. Francis, and the preach- 
ing of “vices and virtues ..., with brevity,” to the people.® 

Yet Fra Matteo’s holy simplicity did not preclude learning as a 
heritage of the first Capuchin friars. Matteo is not the only friar 
upon whom rests the foundation of the Capuchin Reform; there 
were others. Their attitude assures, in more or less marked degree, 
a favorable tendency towards necessary learning. Fra Lodovico of 
Fossombrone, for instance, was directed by the Roman Pontiff him- 
self to arrange that the friars of the new Reform give themselves to 
preaching and study.? 

Since the friars, in the first years of their foundation, were few 
in number, we cannot speak of a characteristic attitude towards 
learning at the time. About ten years after the original founding, 
and only then, the early Capuchins began to show signs of interest 
in organized studies. 

This interest grew step by step. The writings of qlee of 
Clarino and Ubertino of Casale, antagonistic to learning, kept spir- 
itualistic tendencies aflame and retarded to some degree the scien- 
tific development of studies.’ Many friars of learning’ did indeed 
enter the Order in the beginning, but they were predominantly men 
of action.’ They preached, nursed the sick, assisted the dying, etc., 
and gave the rest of their time to contemplation and prayer. 

But the simplicity of Franciscan life, nourished as an ideal by the 
early Capuchin friars, was not to remain unchanged. Founded in a 
century when the Church was in need of apostolic men, the Capuchin 


7. Ibid., p. 84. 

8. Regola e Testamento del Serafico Padre S. Francesco (Palermo, 1854), pp. 10-11. 

9. Felder, loc. cit., p. 85. 

10. Ibid., p. 93. 

11. Some of the friars, noted for their learning in the beginning of the Capuchin- 
Franciscan Reform, were Francis Titelman, Bernardine of Montolmo, George and 
Louis of Reggio, Bernardine of Bisagnano, John of Fano, Francis of Iesi, and Ber- 
nardine of Asti. Cf. ibid., p. 89. 

12. Cf. Cuthbert of Brighton, O.F.M.Cap., The Capuchins (London, 1928), 
p. 399. 
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friars had to mold their form of life to meet the needs of the Church. 
Above all things, a change of attitude towards studies became im- 
perative. The office of preaching, the directions of the Council of 
Trent, the effects of the Protestant Revolution, and later the need of 
instruction for the confessional, were important factors that made 
for the organization of studies on scientific lines. 


The first regulations on studies were given at the General Chap- 
ter of 1536. Till then, and even after that Chapter, studies had been 
pursued in a limited measure, since a great number of friars who 
joined the Reform from other branches of the Franciscan Order had 
already finished their studies.'> Those, however, who entered before 
they had made the necessary studies, were taken care of (in a few 
instances) by the Order.'* Their instruction was given privately by 
a lector.’ 


When the number of clerical aspirants increased, more resolute 
steps were taken in the matter of education. Since a regulated pro- 
gram now became necessary, the General Chapter of 1536 saw fit to 
draw up the first formal legislation on studies.’® Previously the 
Capuchins followed instructions coming directly from Rome.'’ Yet 
all studies in the Capuchin Reform till then (1536) had been at- 
tempts rather to solidify the religious spirit than to deepen intel- 
lectual knowledge. Fr. Paul of Chioggia, who died in 1531, affirmed 
that both lay and clerical members of the Order received only four 
years of instruction in ascetical practices under the guidance of a 
master, while little attention was given to the scientific pursuit of 
studies."* 


13. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 88. 

14. Fr. Matteo Bellintani, who entered the Capuchin Order in 1551, was sent as 
a cleric to Naples to study privately under the masterly guidance of Fr. Jerome of 
Pistoia. Cf. 7bid., p. 98. 

15. “Antea (i.¢., previous to the Chapter of 1554) Fratres studebant privatim, 
sub aliquo Prolectore.” Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, V (1889), 
P79: 
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saria, oltra la religiosa et approbata vita, etiam qualche noticia de le Scripture Sacre, 
...Si otdina che sianno alcuni devoti studii et sancti...tanto ne la grammatica posi- 
tiva, quanto ne le Sacre Lettere....” “Le Constituzione deli Frati Minori detti 
Cappuccini (1536),” Liber Memorialis (Romae, 1928), p. 406. 

17. At different times Pope Clement VII (1523-34) reminded the Capuchin friars 
to devote themselves to “the study of Holy Scripture,’ and again to “preaching and 
study.” Cf. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 85. , 

18. Ibid., p. 86. 
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Attempts to regulate the course of studies in conformity with 
the spirit of the Reform began in the year 1535, when Fr. Bernardine 
of Asti became Vicar General. A learned man, he saw clearly the 
necessity of organizing the new foundation by drafting the Consti- 
tutions as a guide towards Franciscan perfection.? Nor did his 
watchful eye fail to see the need of well-regulated studies, which 
were to make for further development of the Reform and give ex- 
pression to Capuchin-Franciscan ideals. Constitutions, completed by 
1536, were admirably calculated to promote true Franciscan piety 
among the brethren. They not only exhorted the preachers to be men 
with, above all, a thorough understanding of the Cross, but also took 
care of the instructions so much desired in the friars aspiring to the 
office of preacher. With seraphic unction they exhorted the friars to 
study diligently, yet at the same time they admonished the students 


not to seek that wisdom which puffs up, but that which enlightens the soul 
and strengthens it. Nor should their studies be carried on in such fashion as 
to neglect their life of prayer, while their whole attention is given to the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge. . . .2° 


Preaching has always been considered one of the principal activi- 
ties of the Order. In fact, up to the eighteenth century the office of 
preaching was the chief pastoral activity exercised by the Capuchins 
within the boundaries of Italy. And this, because the confession of 
seculars was permitted only by way of exception, in cases of real 
necessity. Theological and philosophical studies were cultivated 
primarily with the view of training future preachers in the Order.”* 

As in their whole form of life, so also in their preaching, the 
Capuchins tended towards the primitive ideal of Franciscan preach- 
ing. The Capuchin preacher was ordered to avoid flimsy stories, 
idle words, and useless phrases in his sermons.”* He should rather 


19. “Et perche al nudo et humil Crucifixo non sonno conveniente terse... parole, 
ma nude, pure, semplice...infocate et piene di amore....’’ Constitutions of 1536. 
Liber Memorialis, p. 402. 

20. “Ne procurano i studenti di acquistare la gonfiativa scienza, ma Ja illuminativa. 
...Non si profondino tanto nel studio...che...habbiano a lasciar il sacro studio 
dell’oratione....” Ibid., p. 406. 

21. Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, V (1889), pp. 281, 300; 
see also VI (1890), pp. 70, 139, 172. 

22. “Si impone etiam alli predicatori che non predichino frasche, ne novelle, poesie, 
historie o altre vane, superflue, curiose, inutile, imo perniciose scientie....” Liber 
Memorialis, p. 401. 
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imitate the Apostle St. Paul, who preached Christ Crucified.?? And 
this injunction was repeated in the Constitutions that followed those 
of 1536, even as late as those of the last revision (1925). That the 
Capuchins of the sixteenth century particularly put into practice the 
injunctions of the early Constitutions on preaching, may be seen 
from the marvelous effect wrought by their spoken word. 


At their approach, the people gathered around to hear them preach. Their 
great fervor and new manner of preaching added to the novelty of their life. 
... They spoke of the Sacred Scripture, the Gospel, and the Ten Command- 
ments, mercilessly scourging sin and vice and extolling virtue; their burning 
words powerfully moving their listeners, who had never heard such fervent 
and strange exhortations. . . .?4 

Their preaching never failed to bear much fruit, for leaving on one side 
all affectation and pomp, they preached the Gospel with simple directness. . . 25 


In the course of years, preaching of the word of God had a 
marked influence on the organization of studies in the Order. For 
many years it occupied the foremost place among the clerical offices 
of the friars. Not without reason did the late Minister General, 
Pacifico of Seggiano, O. F. M. Cap., in his circular letter of December 
8, 1909, call preaching the chief office and mission of the Order.” 
Therefore the Constitutions are insistent upon prescribing studies 
and instruction for the young friars.”’ 

It was not only the office of preaching, but the great Council of 
Trent as well, which helped to develop a scientific plan of studies in 
the Capuchin Order. In 1545 the Council of the Fathers assembled 
in the city of Trent,”* with a task before them of construction. In 
order that this plan might be carried out with assured success, it was 
necessary to eradicate the root-evils that had caused the innumerable 
abuses of the past and had brought about the downfall of ecclesias- 
tical authority. The sessions of the Council were devoted not only 
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24. Ruffino of Siena, O. F.M.Cap., A Capuchin Chronicle, translated by a Bene- 
dictine of Stonybrook Abbey (London, 1931), pp. 52-53. 

25. Ibid., p. 79; see also pp. 158-9. ; 
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see also X XVII, pp. 162-63. 
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Asti, Evangelista of Cannobio, John of Valentia, Francis of Milano, Jerome of Pistoia, 
Jerome of Montefiore, Angelo of Asti, and Thomas of Tiferno. Cf. Collectanea 
Franciscana, Wl (1933), p. 396. 
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to the clarification on matters pertaining to faith and morals, but 
also to preventive measures, so that the sad state of affairs might 
not easily recur. 


One of these preventive measures was the rehabilitation of 
studies and their systematic reconstruction among all clerics, both 
secular and regular.” The reaction that followed is well known to 
the student of the history of philosophy. There occurred in the six- 
teenth century a period of scholastic renaissance, in which the 
Capuchin Franciscan friars unquestionably played an important rdle. 


Most of the Franciscan friars of the Capuchin Reform turned to 
the study of the Seraphic Doctor.*® This trend towards St. Bonaven- 
ture was a natural consequence of their philosophy of life. They 
found in the Seraphic Doctor a deep thinker, whose doctrine happily 
interpreted for them the original spirit of the Franciscan Order! 
The early Capuchins were inclined to lead a strictly ascetical life, 
and this naturally led them to the cultivation of the mystical theology 
of St. Bonaventure. But Bonaventure the Mystic gradually guided 
the friars to Bonaventure the Theologian and Philosopher, so that 
in the first century of their existence the Capuchins dedicated them- 
selves to the study and reproduction of the teachings of the saintly 
Doctor. 


Jerome of Pistoia (¢ 1570) was one of the first Capuchins to 
base his teaching on the doctrine of St. Bonaventure.” He is said to 
have given valuable assistance to the Conventual Franciscans in the 
publication of Bonaventure’s Commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard.** The Spaniard Peter Trigoso of Calatuyad (f 1593) 
attempted to write a complete synthesis of Bonaventuran theology.*4 
He may be considered the first commentator on the Seraphic Doctor 
in the Capuchin Order.» Francis Longus of Cariolano (f 1625) 


29. Cf. “Historia Concilii Tridentini,” Sancrosancta Concilia Oecumenica (Romae, 
1749), IV, p. 374. 
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Ord. S. Francisci Capuccinorum (Romae, 1593). 

35. Augustin de Corniero, O. F. M. Cap., ‘““Capuchinos Precursores del P. Bartolome 
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compiled a Summa Theologica, drawn entirely from the works of 
Bonaventure.*® Moreover, Bernardino Benincampi of Nocera 
(7 1635) gives us an exposition of Bonaventure’s four books of 
Sentences.*” Theodore Foresti of Bergamo (t+ 1637) in one of his 
works*® explains the doctrine of Bonaventure and upholds its value. 
Bonaventure of Langres, a contemporary of Theodore Foresti, tends 
to reconcile St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure in his Bonaventura 
Bonaventurae.°*° 


One of the most outstanding and versatile Capuchin exponents 
of Bonaventuran thought is Marcantonio Galizio, who died in 1665. 
He wrote and published a Summa Philosophica in four volumes, 
according to the teaching of the Seraphic Doctor.” This extensive 
work was prompted not only by his devotion to St. Bonaventure, but 
also by the need for such a work in the Capuchin curriculum of 
studies. It is well known that the students in the Order at that time 
were taught the theology of St. Bonaventure. And since philosophy 
had been made obligatory as a necessary preparation for the study of 
theology, Galizio began to work on a philosophy that would be a 
fitting preparation for the study of the Seraphic Doctor’s theological 
teaching. 


A similar work was also undertaken by Marcellinus of Riex 
(¢ 1662).% But the work which, as Martin Grabmann points out,” 
is the greatest of the Bonaventuran school, is that of Gaudentius 
Bontempi of Brescia ({ 1672), a masterful work in seven folio 
volumes.“ He calls it a Palladium Theologicum.” With profound 
thoroughness he expounds and defends the Seraphic Master; and in 
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so doing he follows the divisions of the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Francis of Brescia, disciple of Gaudentius, in the 
preface of the first volume gives us the purpose of this massive work, 
namely, to repair the wrong done to the Seraphic Doctor and to 
restore for future generations the respect which is his due.** 

Last, but not least, among Capuchin Bonaventurans was 
Valeriano Magni of Milan (f 1661). Father Cuthbert of Brighton, 
O. F. M. Cap., considers him “the greatest and most vigorous of the 
Capuchin scholastic thinkers formed in the Bonaventuran tradi- 
tion.”*”7 Among his many philosophical works, we find his De Luce 
Mentium et Eius Imagine, which has been termed “another 
Itinerarium.’’** 

These are only a few of the many Capuchins whose works point 
to the Master they followed. Such fruits of erudition and learning 
clearly manifest the intense interest for studies thriving at this time 
among the Capuchin friars. The legislative decrees on studies pro- 
ceeding from Trent had found a fertile soil. Their compulsory 
nature had affected all religious; and no religious order could mis- 
understand and still less refuse to comply with their demands. 

Thus the Capuchin Order was also affected, and a complete 
change of attitude towards studies and their scientific organization 
was happily brought about.*? Even those friars who had been less 
favorably inclined did not see fit to antagonize the legislative pro- 
gram of studies drawn up by the higher superiors” in their effort to 
carry out the prescriptions of Trent.” 

The decrees of the Council with regard to studies were very 
clear. They demanded the teaching of Holy Scripture at all metro- 
politan, cathedral, and collegiate churches situated in large cities, 
where a large attendance of clerics could be assured. If these condi- 
tions were not realized, an instructor was to be appointed in the 
principal church of the place, where instructions were to be given, 
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even gratis, to those preparing for the study of sacred theology.” 
There were particular ordinances with regard to religious. Lectures 
in sacred theology were prescribed for the monasteries, if this were 
easily possible.*? If abbots were found negligent, they were to be 
compelled opportunely by the local bishop as delegate of the Holy 
See.** In other religious houses, where studies could be conducted 
conveniently, lectures on Sacred Scripture must also be delivered, 
and these were to be assigned by the higher superiors to very reliable 
masters.” 


The General Chapter of 1564 (immediately after the Council) 
put these ordinances into effect.°° The newly-elected Minister Gen- 
eral, Fr. Evangelista of Cannobio, was successful in carrying out the 
plan as proposed by Trent. The study of theology was thenceforth 
established in every province of the Order.’’ 


There was now to be seen among the friars of the Capuchin 
Reform an interest in studies that was equal to the fervor of re- 
ligious observance. Soon not only particular, but also general houses 
of studies were opened. In fact, at the General Chapter of 1567, 
it was decided that a general house of studies should be established 
in the Eternal City.** Fr. Jerome of Pistoia was appointed its first 
lector. His work was so fruitful and of such unusual success that, 
when three years later (1570) a second house of studies was opened 
in Genoa, Fr. Jerome was called upon to direct it. 


By the year 1575, the Order had developed to such an extent that 
a revision of the Constitutions became imperative. Numerous voca- 
tions had caused the Order to flourish, despite the hostilities that 
threatened its very existence. Studies were also making steady 
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progress. All this pointed to the necessity of having the Constitu- 
tions revised in the light of the wisdom of the preceding Chapters 
(1536 and 1552) and according to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. The Chapter of 1575 may be said to have stood on a vantage- 
ground, in so far as it took in at one glance the experience of the 
past and the wisdom of the Fathers of the Council. The wording 
in some sections of the Constitutions of 1575 reveals notable pru- 
dence and a complete grasp of the situation.*' The command to have 
houses of study was given to every province of the Order. The 
higher superiors were exhorted to promote only those students who, 
by their qualities of mind and heart, gave promise of future fruitful- 
ness in the service of the Lord.® Moreover, the friars not gifted with 
the aforesaid qualities were not to be assigned to study. 

The conditions of the times, too, besides the prescriptions of the 
Council of Trent, caused the Capuchins of the sixteenth century to 
organize their studies, particularly the study of theology and philos- 
ophy. The heretical doctrines of Protestantism threatening Catholic 
Europe aroused Capuchin friars to action. Luther and his followers 
aimed at the destruction of theology and philosophy, for these 
branches of knowledge were a constant reproach to their irrational 
attacks on the Church. It was Luther himself who denounced the 
universities and schools and called them dens of murderers, temples 
of Moloch, and synagogues of corruption.® 

Aiming to counteract error and to defend the truth, the Capuchin 
friars set themselves to work on the intellectual resources, the heri- 
tage of the Catholic Church. This same purpose and aim had been 
emphasized by the Council of Trent. The study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures was considered the sharpest weapon against heresy. While the 
books of revelation were proposed as objects of deeper study, sacred 
theology, philosophy and other sciences were ordained as necessary, 
preparatory, and complementary studies for the clergy. Thus, since 
1575 the Capuchins have placed all these branches of knowledge in 
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their curriculum of studies, together with the exhortation to dili- 
gence and devotion. 

Capuchin missionary labors among the Protestants, therefore, 
made for the systematic organization of studies. The need of well- 
equipped preachers to meet the arguments of the wily heretics en- 
couraged the friars in their preparation. Hence there was constant 
progress in learning. And the results were evident. Vittoria Colonna 
wrote (September 6, 1536) that the Capuchins were extremely im- 
portant as preachers against the heretics.*’ 

One of these Capuchin preachers against Protestantism was Fr. 
Bernardine of Bisagnano, who ended his career some time before 
the year 1570. No particulars about his preaching have come down 
to us. More is known about the activity of Fr. Giacomo Pancotto of 
Molfetta (+1569). He came over to the Capuchins from the 
Observants in 1536. From then to the year 1540 he continued to 
preach against the Lutherans. In 1540 he purged the city of Forli 
from the Lutheran plague. While sojourning at Frintano, he barely 
escaped the vengeful hand of a heretic. Like Giacomo of Molfetta, 
Fr. Bernardine of Balbano (f 1558) also ran the risk of sacrificing 
his life for the Faith, for he also wrote and preached against 
Luther.” While combating Protestantism in the city of Lecce, he 
escaped the murderous designs of an assassin—it is said, 
miraculously. 

The main centers of Capuchin work against Lutheranism were in 
northern Italy, namely, in the Valtellina (a district between Lake 
Como and Switzerland), in the valleys of Perosa, San Martino, 
Luserna, and Angrogna, along the banks of the rivers Pellice and 
Chisone in the Cottian Alps. The Valtellina was then politically a 
part of the Swiss Canton of Grisone and consequently favored 
Protestantism. As early as 1548, the Bishop of Como is said to have 
sent some Capuchins there to work among the Protestant refugees. 
Their missionary labors were crowned with such unprecedented suc- 
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cess that the Protestant preachers in 1550, at the Diet of Ilanz, 
demanded their expulsion. The petition was granted and the friars 
were expelled from the Valtellina. But not long after (1578), the 
zealous Capuchin friars returned at the risk of their lives, and con- 
tinued their good work until 1797.7 That the Valtellina is today 
mostly Catholic is undoubtedly due to the untiring and self-sacrific- 
ing labors of those Capuchin missionaries. 

In 1595 the Capuchins began their missionary activity among the 
Vaudois in the valleys of Perosa, San Martino, and Angrogna, and 
later in Luserna. They had been granted faculties to hear the con- 
fessions of seculars.”* Thus empowered, they went about that region 
holding religious disputations in public and converting thousands to 
the faith of their fathers.’> By the year 1720 the Capuchins had 
purged the Archdiocese of Torino and the dioceses of Saluzzo and 
Ivrera of Protestantism. When on June 15, 1799, the faculties 
granted by Propaganda to the Capuchin missionaries were with- 
drawn, the Capuchin missions in upper Italy came to a halt. 

In France the Capuchins were engaged in preaching to the 
Huguenots from 1575, and through their efforts whole provinces 
were regained for the Church. For almost two centuries some 
Capuchin provinces continued to appoint preachers for the conver- 
sion of the French Huguenots, while in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Belgium, Capuchin missionary activity continued until the 
eighteenth century. 

This extensive missionary activity necessitated the establishment 
of special courses in apologetical theology and philosophy. By a 
decree of Propaganda, February 27, 1624, a course in controversial 
theology was started in the Capuchin monastery of Rome. The pur- 
pose of this school was to train missionaries both for the Protestant 
countries of Europe and for the missions outside Europe. The — 
famous Fr. Zachary Boverius was appointed lector.” How efficiently 
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he discharged his duties may be seen in his great work on 
controversies.” 

The Capuchins, however, never developed mission colleges 
properly so called on the same scale as the Observants. The more 
outstanding Capuchin mission colleges were erected at Ancona (for 
the missions of India), 1789;’° Rome, 1841;’’ Lyons, 1837;”° 
Chambery, 1841; Buggia and Philippopolis (for missions in 
Turkey; this school was discontinued in 1913), 1882. In Havana, 
Cuba, a college existed from 1779 to 1883. It supplied Capuchin 
missionaries for Louisiana. In Switzerland the Capuchins were given 
charge of the college at Stans in 1778. 


The organization of Capuchin studies made continual progress 
from 1564 to 1643. Each General Chapter, particularly after 1575, 
made some additional improvement regarding either the method to 
be employed in the studies or the matter to be studied.*! In 1575 
the General Chapter revised the Constitutions and added some de- 
crees from the Council of Trent and pontifical ordinances concerning 
the regular discipline of the Order.** The Chapter of 1596 ordained 
that students lacking proper knowledge of grammar and religion 
must be excluded from studies, and that investigations must be made 
every year by the fathers concerning the life and conduct of the 
students.** The General Chapter of 1608 decreed that students, after 
two years in religious life, must be examined on their knowledge of 
letters, and that an account of their individual conduct must be 
given.** The Chapter of 1613, apart from ordering a careful scru- 
tinium to precede the selection of students for higher studies, also 
expressly enjoined that the approbation of the students for preach- 
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ing be preceded by an oath in which the fathers were to assert that 
the students had satisfactorily completed the required years in the 
study of philosophy and theology.®* The Chapter of 1618 pointed 
to the serious responsibility of those directors who, moved by per- 
sonal interest or on account of weakness of character, approved or 
promoted unfit or unworthy students. Once dismissed from studies, 
students were not to be permitted to resume their studies, unless they 
gave proof of good conduct for a period of three years. Those who 
had been excluded from studies twice were not to be admitted as 
students, unless they obtained the written permission of the minister 
general and fulfilled all other requirements.* 


The “obedience” to preach could not be given to any friar unless 
he had completed three years of philosophy and four years of 
theology.*’ The fathers proposed for guardianates were to be exam- 
ined as to their competency in the knowledge of casuistics (Chapter 
of 1633).* The General Chapter of 1643 revised the Constitutions 
and had them printed for the purpose of setting into a more orderly 
fashion the various additions which had been made during the pre- 
ceding years concerning order and discipline. Among other things, 
it was ordained that students, previous to their promotion to the 
study of philosophy, must undergo an examination in logic; and 
before proceeding to the study of theology, must be examined on 
their knowledge of philosophy. Moreover, no student should be 
deemed fit to advance from one branch of study to another unless 
he had given proof of having mastered his previous subject. 


To avoid an abrupt transition from the novitiate to the houses of 
study, the Chapter of 1575 ordained that for two years after the 
novitiate the students of the Order were to be placed under strict 
monastic discipline. This was done in order to have the friar-students 
better instructed in Franciscan ascetical life.°° At the end of these 
two years the students were examined in the classics, and those who 
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proved satisfactory were promoted to the study of logic. The next 
Chapters followed the same line of instructions. But here lurked 
some danger. The young clerics, placed in various houses of the 
province, soon lost their habit of study. It was natural, therefore, 
that after this period many of them could not pass their examina- 
tions in a satisfactory manner.°' To remedy this evil, the Chapters 
of 1602 and 1608 ordained that seminaries be erected, where the 
young professed friars were to be assembled. There they were to be 
instructed in the external practices of religious life and guided in 
the practices of the interior life under an able and capable director.” 
This ordinance remained in the Constitutions until the year 1909, 
but it was largely inoperative. The general practice had crept in of 
having the studies resumed immediately after the novitiate.” 

A distinction was made between the study of philosophy and 
logic. Logic was considered a course of study independent from the 
rest of philosophy, while philosophy itself included physics, meta- 
physics, mathematics, and the natural sciences. As to the space of 
time allotted to these branches of study, nothing was done until St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi, as Minister General of the Order, assigned 
three years for the study of theology.» The Chapter of 1613 
assigned a more definite period to all studies. It demanded three 
years for the course of philosophy and logic, four years for the course 
of theology.*® 

Disputations were demanded in the courses of theology and 
philosophy. They were held for the purpose of leading the students 
to a deeper investigation of theological and philosophical problems. 
They consisted in answering questions and in raising and refuting 
objections.°” The periods of repetition were also considered very 
important. In them the lector was enabled to form an opinion as to 
the grasp the student had of the subject matter, and the mental 
capacity of the individual student. That great stress was laid on 
these disputations and repetitions may be concluded from the fact 


91. Felder, Joc. cit., p. 106. 
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that the General Chapters punished with dismissal from studies 
those students who arbitrarily neglected to attend these periods.” 


The Capuchin student was obliged to undergo two distinct exam- 
inations. The one was concerned with the individual branches of 
study; the other was more general and pertained to the office of 
preaching. The former tested the student’s grasp of the subject 
under examination, the latter proved the cleric’s fitness for the pulpit. 
The examinations in the various branches of study were held at the 
end of each course. The first took place after the novitiate and con- 
cerned itself with grammar; the second, after the course of logic; 
the third, at the end of the course in philosophy; the fourth, after 
the completion of the theological studies.” 

In the examination for the office of preaching, the clerics were 
tested for a comprehensive knowledge of the arts and theology. This 
examination was considered of paramount importance, for it decided 
the future activity of the friar. Even the Rule would seem to pre- 
scribe it, for the weal and woe of many souls depends on the spoken 
word of the preacher.’ But we must keep in mind that the aim was 
not to have every friar become an eminent pulpit orator or a, distin- 
guished professor, but rather that each one should become useful 
in expounding the great truths of faith with correctness and 
simplicity.'°" 

Rigorism in examining was avoided as much as possible. It was 
an express injunction of the Chapter of 1618 that the student be 
treated according to his mental capacity. Questions were therefore 
asked, not with the intention of entangling the student, but to ascer- 
tain his ability to preach without theological errors.? This modus 
procedendi of the Chapter of 1618 points to the wisdom and con- 
siderate tact of those early fathers. Much can be learned from those 
saintly men, and many of our modern methods could be elucidated 
by their method of education. 


98. “E quelli che per ordinario non voranno fare dispute, e le repetitioni consuete, 
siano per ogni modo levati dallo studio.” Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capucci- 
norum, V, p. 300. 

99. Ibid., p. 234. : 

100. Rule and Testament of the Seraphic Father St. Francis, Chapter IX. 

101. “Non si ricerca che tutti li studenti habbiano un medesimo grado di sufh- 
cienza, ne che siano tutti idonei a riuscire gran Lettori e Predicatori di pulpiti 
eminenti.’” Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, V, p. 305. 
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The hearing of confessions, gradually imposed upon the 
Capuchins, brought about the organized study of moral theology. 
As a special branch of study in the curriculum of Capuchin studies, 
moral theology may be traced back to the time of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi (+ 1619).'% At first this study was extended only to some 
provinces of the Order, since the hearing of confessions was not per- 
mitted to the friars of all provinces. Although the Constitutions of 
1529 permitted the hearing of the confessions of seculars in rare 
cases, as a general rule the Capuchins abstained from exercising 
the office of confessors to the laity in the early days of the Order.1* 

This may be regarded as an act of prudence on the part of the 
early fathers, who wished to live in peace with the secular clergy. 
Other reasons given by the Constitutions of 1536 were: to assure 
recollection in the friaries, to avoid distraction of mind, to center all 
personal activity in Christ. This legislation on confessions of 
seculars, with its pertinent reasons, was repeated in all revisions of 
the Constitutions until the year 1909. The General Chapter of 1726, 
however, cancelled the former prohibition. In 1735 the confessions 
of seculars were permitted to be heard by all priests of the Order 
who had received the permission from their superiors.’ 

In the Italian provinces, many superiors withheld this permission 
up to the end of the eighteenth century (1796). Outside Italy, the 
faculties to hear the confessions of seculars were granted to certain 
fathers as early as 1581, that is, when the Capuchins crossed the 
Alps and went into Switzerland.’ The Capuchin Friars laboring 
in Germany, France, Austria, and Belgium, always received the 
faculties to hear the confessions not only of newly-converted Protes- 
tants, but also of all Catholics.'°® 

In 1618 it was ordered that moral theology be taught in three 
or four monasteries of each province. Thereafter this prescription 
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was repeated by all General Chapters until 1747." In Italy the 
extensive activity of Capuchin missionaries among Catholics com- 
pelled the provincial superiors to be more liberal in granting faculties 
to hear the confessions of seculars. The Capuchin province of 
Brescia withheld the permission until 1769;'° the province of Rome, 
until 1785.11 In one monastery of the province of Bologna, the 
friars were first permitted to hear the confessions of seculars only 
as late as 1796.' After 1796 such faculties were granted to all 
Capuchin priests on the peninsula of Italy. It is said that King Louis 
XIII of France petitioned the Pope to have the Capuchins approved 
as confessors of seculars.'! 

It is evident that the important office of confessor helped to pave 
the way for the scientific advancement of studies in the Capuchin 
Order. To sit as judge and understand the spiritual condition of 
souls, to be a spiritual physician and to administer salutary remedies, 
is a task of great responsibility, necessarily requiring serious prepara- 
tion of mind and heart. This was clearly understood by those who 
governed the Order in the first century of its existence. Consequently 
the ministry of the friars in the confessional, together with the other 
factors as here outlined, brought about a complete change in the 
attitude towards studies and prepared the way for the progressive 
organization of intellectual training in the Capuchin Order. 


MARCELLUS MANZO, O. F. M. CAP. 
Friary of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
New York City 
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SOME FAMOUS CONVENTUAL HISTORIANS 


LTHOUGH after the division of the Order in 1517 the Con- 
ventuals continued to be literarily active in every phase of 
secular and ecclesiastical knowledge, they seemed to have developed 
a certain predilection for history, as the following pages will, I be- 
lieve, sufficiently demonstrate. Like satellites that revolve around 
the larger planets, Conventual historians can easily be grouped 
around certain major authors whose names will remain immortal in 
the history of the Order and of the Church. Their activities and 
merits refer as well to secular as to ecclesiastical history, but espe- 
cially to the general history of the Franciscan Order, collections of 
papal documents with appropriate commentaries, biographical notes 
on Franciscan authors, hagiographical annotations, descriptions and 
studies, controversial matters on Franciscan questions, and finally the 
history of individual Provinces of the Order. A large galaxy of such 
authors are associated with the name of Fr. M. Giacinto Sbaraglea 
(or Sbaraglia), O. F. M. Conv., the author of the first four volumes 
of the Buallarium Franciscanum ; of additions and corrections to Luke 
Wadding’s (O.F.M.) Avznales Minorum, and especially to the 
great Franciscan annalist’s Scriptores Minorum. Some of these 
authors antedated Sbaraglea, but in as far as they prepared the way 
for his important studies they are rightly circled about his name. 
Very little, if anything, concerning these friar-historians has thus 
far appeared in English; in fact hardly anything in any language 
besides Sparacio’s Italian compilations. 


1. Among the pioneers of Franciscan History, Pietro Rodulphus 
of Tossignano (Ridolphe), frequently styled Tossinianensis, occu- 
pies a prominent place. Besides being a famous preacher, Ridolphe 
edited several sermon books. Before his elevation to the episcopal 
sees of Venosa (1587) and Senigallia (1591), he was Regent of 
Studies at Bologna and Venice; Minister Provincial of the Province 
of the Marches; Consultor of the Holy Office; and Secretary and 


1. Cf. Wadding, Scriptores under “Petrus Rodulphus” (edit. Nardecchia, Romae, 
1902), p. 193; Sbaraglea, Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores...a Waddingo, 
Aliisque Descriptos (Romae: Nardecchia, 1921), pp. 363-5; Franchini, Bibliosofia 
(Modena, 1693), pp. 523-7. 
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Procurator General of the Conventuals. He died in 1601. He is 
described by Wadding as “Minorum Conventualium Theologus, 
Ecclesiastes et historicus insignis.’ 

By order of Pope Sixtus V, who had intended personally to do 
the work’ and with whom he stood on familiar terms, Rodulphus 
edited between 1588 and 1593 in six folio volumes the Opera Omnia 
S. Gregorii Papae. The work saw many editions: Paris, 1605, 1619, 
and 1640; a second Roman edition, 1613; Antwerp, 1615. Benofhit 
praises it as the best on the market in his day and adds that recent 
discoveries and exact critical studies were not able to give the literary 
world anything better on this great Father of the Church. In 1586, 
Rodulphus published his Historiarum Seraphicae Religionis Libri 
Tres.’ The purpose of this book, as expressed by the author in his 
preface, is ‘‘to list diligently (and as far as possible) all the famous 
and honorable men who by the sanctity of their lives and morals as 
well as by their eminent doctrine have adorned this our Minorite 
Order; and also the names of those who for the faith of Christ have 
shed their blood or labored in His militia to defend and propagate 
the Christian Republic.” Besides all these heroic souls, Rodulphus 
lists also the names of the various Generals, General Chapters, and 
Conventions held in the interest of the Order; the names of the 
Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops who were Franciscans; and he records 
the more important events and persons associated prominently in 
the development of the individual Provinces. 

Wadding, while praising Rodulphus’ large work (674 pages in 
folio), remarks that historical experts would justly have expected 
greater research and carefulness on the part of the author.° Benofh’ 
likewise indicates certain anachronisms, e. g., the placing of the 
martyrdom of Bl. John Forest under Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603), 
whereas in reality it occurred during the reign of Henry VIII (1509- 
1547). Franchini® tries to excuse the defects of Rodulphus’ History 
of the Order by calling attention to the important and varied cares 
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thrust upon his shoulders. In all truth, the critical apparatus of his- 
tory-writing, as we know it today, was still in the making. The Con- 
ventual, Fr. M. Raimondo Missori, shares the opinion of Wadding 
and Benoffi.? Nevertheless Rodulphus does retain a certain amount 
of authority when speaking of Franciscan matters because of the 
documents, edited and unedited, at his disposal in the Archives of 
the Order. 

Of further Franciscan interest are his Life of Bl. Michelina of 
Pesaro, published at Rimini in 1585; his Life of Bl. Margaret 
Colonna, a Poor Clare (both works in Italian) ; likewise his Opera 
S. Bernardini Senensis, published in four volumes at Venice, in 
1591.° The complete title reads Sancti Bernardini Senensis Ordinis 
Minorum opera quae exstant omnia, tum hucusque impressa, quam 
recens inventa, in quatuor tomos distincta a Fratre Petro Rodulpho 
episcopo Senogalliae restituta et apostillis illustrata. Although lovers 
of St. Bernardine usually have easier access to a later and more com- 
mon edition by Father John De La Haye of Paris, first published at 
Paris in 1635 and later in a corrected and emended edition in 1745, 
and used almost exclusively by Facchinetti,'’ there are others who 
look to the rarer edition as the better. “‘Ridolphi (Rodulphus) is 
most faithful in keeping the texts of the ancient codices as much as 
possible and has a remarkable arrangement of Bernardine’s writings. 
An exceptionally thorough and lengthy index, unusual in similar 
books of this period, enhances the value of this most rare edition.’ 
Admitting that both editions of Bernardine’s works labor under 
the disadvantage of repetitions, mutilations, and interpolations, 
Facchinetti looks forward to the day when a modern, critical edition 
of the works of the great Franciscan Reformer will be published. 
Such an edition would certainly be welcome on the occasion of the 
500th anniversary of the death of San Bernardino (1444-1944). 

The Catalogus universalis totius Seraphici Ordinis, a series of 
Franciscan Cardinals, Generals, General Chapters, authors, etc., 


9. Speaking of Rodulphus’ History, he calls it un’opera disordinata, senza autoritd 
di scrittori, senza criterio, senza prudenza; onde sono innumerevoli gli svarioni presi 
( Miscellanea Francescana {hereafter quoted as MF], XX, 52). 

10. Typis Juntorum. Cf. Fr. Vittorino Facchinetti, O. F.M., S. Bernardino da 
Siena (Milano: Casa Editrice S, Lega Eucaristica, 1933), pp. x and 138-142. 

11. Op. cit. 

12. Round Table of Franciscan Research, VU, No. 3 (March, 1942), p. 281. 
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although frequently ascribed to Rodulphus, is, according to Fran- 
chini, not authentic. 


2. Of greater importance to Sbaraglea, especially in the correc- 
tion of Wadding’s Scriptores, was Franchini’s Bibliosofia e Memorie 
Letterarie di Scrittori Francescani Conventuali, published at Modena 
in 1693. It is a collection of the lives and works of 381 Conventual 
authors (plus several additions) who wrote between 1585 and 1693. 
The book is as exact as the knowledge of those days permitted; the 
Italian style, though, is somewhat criticized by competent critics. 
Franchini’s Bibliosofia forms an important link in the great chain 
of works concerning Franciscan writers, and takes its place alongside 
Wadding’s Scriptores, Sbaraglea’s Supplementum et Castigatio, 
Rinaldi’s additions to Sbaraglea, Papini’s continuation, and Sparacio’s 
summary.'? In his Scriptores, Wadding gives us the names of Fran- 
ciscan authors from the beginning of the Order down to his day (1209- 
1650). Sbaraglea made additions to the Scriptores and corrected 
errors in Wadding’s work. But Sbaraglea’s work was published 
posthumously by Rinaldi; their joint efforts to compile the lives of 
Franciscan authors from 1650 down to their own days (the last half 
of the eighteenth century) remained in MS form only. Papini’s 
Codex on the same subject is likewise extant only in manuscript.” 
Franchini gave special attention to Conventual authors who wrote 
between 1585 and 1693; Papini to those who wrote between 1650 
and 1820,'° whereas Sparacio (f April 14, 1929) supplemented and 
continued both down to his own day. Lipsin’? (fc. 1767) wrote a 
supplement to Franchini’s Brbliosofia, but this work also remained 
only in MS form.’* The final word to date on Wadding’s Scriptores 
are the pertinent notes and additions by the Franciscan authors of 
Quaracchi in the latest edition of Wadding-Sbaraglea’s Scriptores.” 


13. Special reference will be made to each of these later. 

14. Codex 90 of the Conventual General Archives at Santi Apostoli, Rome. 

15. Codex 128 of the General Curia. 

16. Codex 128 MS ibidem. 

17. Cf. infra. 

18. Cf, MF, XX, 35 C Nr. 8. 
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Of equal value for the history of the whole Order was Franchini’s 
Status Religionis Franciscanae Minorum Conventualium, which gives 
a list of Provinces and Convents of the Order in the year 1683,” 
and his Notizie sul Cardinale Lorenzo Brancati di Lauri, the Con- 
ventual Cardinal.** 

Fr. Giovanni Franchini da Modena” was a graduate of St. Bona- 
venture’s College, Rome. He became Minister Provincial of Bologna 
in 1677, and Procurator General of the Order in 1680. The Duke 
of Bologna, who had a very high regard for this friar, had destined 
him for the Diocese of Garfagnana, shortly to be created, but before 
the matter could be brought to a successful issue, Franchini died 
April 14, 1695, at the age of 62. Sbaraglea” styles him: “Theologus, 
Ecclesiastes, Historicus’; Papini calls him: ‘‘a man revered for his 
doctrine, integrity of life, zeal for discipline, and singular affection 
towards his Order”’;”4 and Sparacio” says Franchini was “a man 
renowned for his learning and piety; well-deserving of the sciences, 
letters, and the history of the Order.” Franchini makes a few humble 
remarks about himself in his Bzbliosofia (Nr. 187) where he also 
gives us a list of his works published up to that time and of those 
he had in mind to publish. 

Contrary to his natural inclinations, Franchini was drawn into a 
controversy concerning the historical priority of the Conventuals and 
the Observants, who were separated under Leo X in 1517. Being 
Procurator General of the Conventuals, he was requested by the 
Tribunals of Rome to give his opinion on the vexed question of 
Franciscan priority, i.e., which of the various Franciscan families 
was the older. In compliance with the wish of the Roman authorities, 
Franchini compiled his De Antiquioritate Franciscana, Conventu- 


20. Published at Rome: Typis Stephani Caballi, 1682, pp. x-136, in 8vo. 
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alibus adjudicata.** Franchini left Rome the following year and the 
matter might have rested at that had not Fr. Domenico Gubernatis, 
Min. Ref., reopened the controversy, first in the second volume of his 
Orbis Seraphicus,”” directed expressly against Franchini, and again in 
1685 under the pseudonym of P. Fortunato Sospitello, in his 
Antiquiovitas Franciscana ad librum historicae veritatis examinata.* 
Gubernatis exposed his identity by repeating frequently the words: 
“| ..as I said in the second volume of the Orbis Seraphicus,” which, 
of course, was his own work. Gubernatis was later joined by other 
controversialists, like Marczic, Annibale da Latera, Spader, etc. 
Franchini found an able assistant in the Conventual, Biernacki.?? 

Among other of Franchini’s manuscripts of Franciscan interest 
were the following: a Storia Minoritica della Toscana which was 
found in the Convent of San Miniato, near Florence in Tuscany; 
a life of Pope Sixtus V, preserved in the Conventual Archives of the 
General Curia; the lives of about 100 Conventual Servants of God 
who lived during the century immediately preceding his time 
(sixteenth to seventeenth century); the lives of three Conventual 
Cardinals and of about 100 Conventual Bishops; a general history of 
the Franciscan Order during the century preceding his time; eulogies 
on the Ministers General of the Order (incomplete) ; a catalogue of 
Minorite Inquisitors (cited by Tempesti) ;*° a list of Minor Con- 
ventuals who were officially present as theologians at the Council of 
Trent (cited by Papini); and his votwm written in 1687 and ad- 
dressed to his friend, Cardinal D’Este, containing objections against 
the prospective beatification of Cardinal Francis Ximenes.** 


3. Fr. Casimir Biernacki entered the Order of the Friars Minor 
Conventual in Poland at the age of 15, and was later sent to Rome for 
his studies, where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. Although he distinguished himself as an orator and poet, 
his chief importance to the Order lies in his historical productions. 
He taught Philosophy and Theology at Cracow, and was elected 
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Provincial of his Province in 1666. He died June 1, 1725. Franchini, 
Coronelli,*? Sbaraglea-Rinaldi, all speak of him in terms of the 
highest praise.** Having been drawn into the controversy between 
Franchini and Gubernatis, Biernacki published at Cracow in 1688 
his Speculum Minorum.* Sbaraglea wrote a review and criticism 
of this work under the title: “Observationes in Speculum Minorum 
Fr. Casimiri Biernacki,” but it was never published.*> The Speculum 
Miorum is Biernacki’s answer to Gubernatis’ assertions and claims 
as expressed in the second volume of his Orbis Seraphicus. In 1692 
he published his Propugnaculum antiquitatis Ordinis antomastice 
Minorum (Cracoviae: Typis Universitatis). This is an answer to 
Gubernatis’ second work on the same controversy of priority, and 
published under the pseudonym of P. Fortunato Sospitello.** 


4. Fr. Hyacinth Sbaraglea*’? was born at S. Nicolé de Rupta 
(della Rotta), in the diocese of Forli, March 13, 1687. He must be 
ranked as one of the outstanding historians belonging not only to 
the Friars Minor Conventual, but likewise to the whole Franciscan 
Order. “Cujus laus apud omnes historiae franciscanae cultores magni 
personat,” Fr. M. Giuseppe Abate, O. F. M. Conv.,’* writes of him. 
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Papini classes him among the most learned men of the eighteenth 
century: “Monumenta praesertim ecclesiasticorum profundus ex- 
pensor, tot et tanta in historia examinavit, illustravit, correxit, ut 
inter eruditissimos saeculi numerari mereatur. Vir in cunctis vere 
Religiosus; sibi parcus, profusus in pauperes, pius, humilis, et ab 
honoribus abhorrens; comis mansuetusque.”*® He entered the 
Franciscan Order in the Convent of the Conventuals at Cesena, 
August 4, 1703; but during his novitiate he was transferred to 
Ferrara. He took his philosophical course at Lugo; his theological, 
at Ferrara, where he was ordained priest, April 5, 1710, when hardly 
23 years old. In 1715, he was transferred to Rome to begin post- 
graduate studies as a Collegiate of St. Bonaventure’s College. Having 
passed his examinations successfully, he received his Master's 
degree in 1718. Sbaraglea then returned to his native convent at 
Ferrara, refusing the offer of his Superiors to become either Master 
of Novices or Lector in Philosophy, lest he thereby be obliged to 
forego his studies in the Fathers of the Church and Ecclesiastical 
History, in which he delighted. In 1750 he was invited to Florence 
where he spent much time in the libraries of the city, especially in 
that of Santa Croce. In 1751, following fourteen months’ illness, he 
was called to Rome by Fr. Calvi, the General of the Conventuals. 
He left Florence towards the end of June, but before coming to the 
Eternal City he passed the summer months at Assisi, browsing over 
the books and manuscripts in the Sacro Convento. Here he dis- 
covered a collection of MSS — originals or copies? — attributed to 
St. Bonaventure, mostly sermons on the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, explanations of twelve parables of the Gospel, and a 
treatise on the art of preaching. In a letter to Fr. Mattei (cf. 
infra) he said that he transcribed some of them with the hope of in- 
serting eventually all of his finds as an appendix to his De Scriptori- 
bus Ordinis Minorum. But he did not have time to finish this work. 
In November he left Assisi for Rome. Here he began grappling with 
one of the big works of his life, the Bu//arium Franciscanum. Among 
the honors (which he disliked and never sought) conferred upon 
him in Rome was that of being appointed theologian to Cardinal 
Paolucci, Bishop of Porto S. Rufino, and Synodal Examiner of the 


39. Scriptores, MS cit. under the name of Joannes Hyacinthus Sbaraglea. 
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Diocese. In 1741, he was made a Perpetual Definitor of his native 
Province, and in 1752, a Padre di Casa dei Santi Apostoli, an honor 
conferred on few members of the Order. It was while living here at 
Santi Apostoli, seat of the General Curia of the Friars Minor 
Conventual, that he spent so much of his time and labor in the 
Vatican Archives. It was here, too, that he died, January 2, 1764, 
not quite-77 years old. 

Without entering too deeply into his many literary contributions 
to Church History in general and to Franciscan History in partic- 
ular," we must mention first of all his supplement and corrections 
to Wadding’s Scriptores Ordinis Minorum,* published posthumously 
in 1806 under the title of Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores 
Trium Ordinum S. Francisci a Waddingo Alisque Descriptos.® 
Wadding’s Scriptores, a list and bio-bibliographical study of all 
Franciscan writers of note, went as far as the year 1650. Excellent 
in itself —too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the great 
annalist for the initiative and the good accomplished with the docu- 
ments on hand in his day — Wadding’s work was in need of many 
corrections and additions. Sbaraglea almost doubled the number of 
writers listed by Wadding by raising them from 1,919 to 3,683. 
It was thus Sbaraglea’s merit to have brought Wadding’s work up 
to date and to have made it more serviceable and less subjected to 
literary criticisms. He labored on. his manuscript until death over- 
took him in 1764.4 The unfinished work in MS was completed by 
his learned Conventual confreres, Fr. Guglielmo Della Valle,* Fr. 


40. MF, XX, 115. 

41. Cf. Sparacio in MF, XX, 121-3. 

42. Romae, ex Typis Alberti Tani, 1650. 

43. Romae, ex Typis S. Michaelis ad Ripam apud Linum Contedini, 1806, pp. 
viii t 784+ cviii in folio. A new edition of this work was published by the firm of 
Doc. Attilio Nardecchia (Rome, 1908) in three volumes, reaching to the letter “Q” 
inclusive. Cf. MF, X, 189-190. The new edition was finally completed by P. Aniceto 
Chiappini, O.F.M., in 1926, with excellent additions, and published by him at 
Rome. In this last volume Fr. Chiappini took cognizance of Sbaraglea’s own additions 
for the years 1650-1750. Cf. Acta Ord. Fr. Min., Anno XIV, Fasc. xii (Dec. 1935), 
inside front cover. 

44. According to Moroni: Cavaliere Gaetano Morono, Dizionario di erudizione 
storico-ecclesiastica (Venezia: Tip. Emiliana, 1857), LXXXIII, pp. 12-13, Sbaraglea 
left, at the time of his death, eight large volumes of manuscripts. These eventually 
were sent to the Convent of Monte S. Pietro d’ Angeli in the Marches; cf. MF, XX, 108. 

45. MF, XX, 26-28. 
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Stefano Rinaldi, and Fr. Antonio Contarini.4” Della Valle was the 
first to take up the task in Rome, where he was functioning as Secre- 
tary to the General of the Order, Fr. Frederico Barbarigo (1783- 
1789). According to Papini,** Della Valle made hundreds of cor- 
rections and additions to Sbaraglea’s Supplement of Wadding’s 
Scriptores. When, towards the end of the eighteenth century, he 
left Rome for Torino, he took the results of his labors with him. 
His manuscript, a volume of some 300 pages, has since been lost.® 
Other corrections were made by Contarini who worked for ten years 
on the rearrangement of the whole matter. But it is primarily to 
Rinaldi, this humble and indefatigable Conventual scribe and 
author, that the greatest credit is due. He went over Sbaraglea’s 
and Contarini’s MSS, name for name, book for book, making addi- 
tions thereto or corrections.*! It was he who by order of his Minister 
General, Papini (1803-09), wrote the Preface and Appendix, and in 
1806 published the work under the name of the original author.” 
Papini® also collaborated in the final revision. After Sbaraglea’s 
work had been published, Papini made some 500 marginal notes in 
his own copy. All these notes were later carefully rewritten by 
Papini himself. This Papini MS (which I was once privileged to have 
in my possession in Rome) is now in the General Archives of the 
Friars Minor Conventual.** Like Papini, Rinaldi, during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, made a large number of further additions 
to Sbaraglea’s published work. These were recently published in the 
Miscellanea Francescana.” 


Besides correcting and adding to Wadding’s Scriptores, Sbaraglea 
also composed bio-bibliographical sketches and notes concerning 


46. MF, XX, 107-110. 

47. MF, XX, 26-28. 

48. Storia di San Francesco (Foligno: Tomassini, 1827), II, pp. 251-2. 

49. MF, XX, 27. 

50. We would know little of his great literary merits were it not for Papini’s praise 
(Cf. Storia di San Francesco, Il, pp. 165 and 246), or for his own neat and easily 
legible as well as distinguished handwriting. After having seen one of Rinaldi’s 
transcriptions (by which he saved, like the monks of old, many a MS for posterity), 
one cannot fail immediately to recognize his other literary achievements. 

51. Cf. Annales Minorum (hereafter quoted as AM), new edition, I, XXXV. 

52. Cf. MF, XX, 117. 

53. Cf. MF, XX, 56-64. 

54. Codex C 128. 

55. Vol. XXVI, 81, 133; XXVII, 24, 37. 
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authors of all three Orders who lived after Wadding’s time, i. e., 
between 1650, where Wadding (tf 1657) left off, and 1750. The 
work is entitled Scriptorum trium Ordinum S. Francisci a Luca 
W addingo recensitorum continuatio ab anno 1650 ad 1750 et ultra. 
Although the work has remained only in MS (in the Roman General 
Curia), it was extensively consulted and continued down to our day 
by Fr. M. Domenico Sparacio ({ 1929) in his Frammenti Bio- 
Bibliographici.*° But even Sbaraglea was not perfect in correcting 
and supplementing Wadding. The field was certainly immense.” 

Sbaraglea’s second meritorious undertaking was his continuation 
of Wadding’s Scriptores et Martyres, which as far as the Conventuals 
were concerned he brought down to his own time. Della Valle also 
had a hand in it. Papini, making use of the researches of Rinaldi 
and Contarini, made valuable additions concerning Conventual 
writers which he compiled first down to 1820, and later to 1830 
under the title, Scriptores Minorum Conventualium. This work also 
has remained only in MS form, but like Papini’s additions to 
Sbaraglea’s other work, it may be published at any time. The 
Conventual Franchini (cf. supra) also occupied himself with the 
writings of Conventual authors, but his work goes only as far as 
1692.°* Sparacio continued the work of these men, as far as 
Conventual authors were concerned, down to his time. They were 
later included in his cited Frammenti. The additions referring to the 
years 1830-1929 are especially invaluable, because they were col- 
lected mostly from records of the Conventual Generals found only 
in the Roman Archives of the Order. Sparacio himself complains” 
that even Papini consigned nothing to writing about such illustrious 
men who lived before his time, as Tebaldi, Missori, Sbaraglea, 
Righini, Contarini, Della Valle, Rinaldi, Bartolomasi, etc. Besides 
supplying these, Sparacio added the names, deeds, and writings of 
many other Conventual writers who lived after 1830. 


56. Assisi: Casa Editrice Francescana, 1931, a posthumous work taken from: the 
author’s original publications in MF, XXVII-XXXI (1927-31). 

' 57. For such omitted additions and corrections, cf. MF, XI, 23, 160; XIV, 71; 
XXVI, 81, 133; XXVII, 24, 37. 

58. Bibliosofia e Memorie letterarie di Scrittori Francescani Conventuali che hanno 
scritto dopo Vanno 1585 raccolte da Fr, Giovanni Franchini da Modena dello stesso 
Ordine (Modena: 1693), pp. xxxii +632 in 4to. 

59. MF, XX, 5. 
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Sbaraglea’s third great work was his immortal Bullarium Fran- 
ciscanum, a collection of Papal Bulls, Constitutions, Briefs, Letters, 
etc., pertaining to the Franciscan Order. The first volume appeared 
at Rome in 1759 (Typis S. C. a Propaganda Fide, 708 pages in 
folio) ; the second in 1761 (zb., 595 pp.); the third volume, in the 
compilation of which he was greatly assisted by P. Barnabas Strasser 
of Vienna (+ after 1764) in matters pertaining to the Province of 
Austria, was on the press at the time of Sbaraglea’s death, and 
appeared a year later, 1765 (zb., 613 pp.). His manuscripts for the 
fourth volume were collected and published in 1768 by Fr. M. 
Giuseppe Rugilo,® later Provincial of Naples, assisted by Fr. M. 
Andrea Sgambati, and by Fr. M. Giuseppe Benevento. Sbaraglea’s 
four volumes of the Bullarium Franciscanum comprise all papal 
documents referring to the Franciscan Order from the early years of 
its existence under Pope Honorius III (1216-1227) down to Pope 
Boniface VIII inclusive, i.e., from August 27, 1218, to August 16, 
1303. In 1780, Flaminius Annibali da Latera, O. F. M., published 
a supplementary volume. 

By order of the Most Reverend Dominic Reuter, Minister Gen- 
eral of the Friars Minor Conventual from 1904-1910, an epitome of 
these four volumes by Sbaraglea was published by Fr. M. Conrad 
Eubel, O. F. M. Conv. (cf. ivfra) at Quaracchi in 1908 under the 
caption: “Bullarii Franciscani Epitome sive Summa Bullarum in 
Ejusdem Bullarii Quatuor Prioribus Tomis Relatarum (apud Claras 
Aquas: typis Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1908). Eubel added a sup- 
plement of many Bulls omitted by Sbaraglea (including the Bull of 
Honorius III approving the Rule of 1223), copious notes, and a 
valuable index. He also continued Sbaraglea’s Bullarium Fran- 
ciscanum by adding to it volumes five, six, and seven, referring to 
the pontificates from Benedict XI to that of Martin V, inclusive 
(1303-1431). The fifth volume was published at Rome (Typis 
Vaticanis) in 1898 and includes all papal acts during the pontificates 
of Benedict XI, Clement V, and John XXII, with most valuable 
notes. It contains besides a useful Index Chronologicus Diplomatum 
and Index Locorum, two appendices: the first being the Provinciale 


60. Cf. MF, XX, 118. 
61. Cf. Sparacio, Frammenti, p. 186. 
62. Cf. MF, XX, 110-111, Typis Vaticanis, pp. xviiit604. 
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Ordinis Fratrum Minorum V etustissimum, viz., a list of convents of 
the whole Order taken from the Codex Vaticanus (Nr. 1960), 
written at the beginning of the fourteenth century; the second, 
Fratres Minores ad Praelaturas Ecclesiasticas extra suum Ordinem 
Promoti, a chronological list of Friars Minor raised to ecclesiastical 
dignities outside of their own Order between the pontificates of 
Gregory XI and John XXII. The sixth volume, published also at 
Rome by the Vatican Press in 1902, comprises the pontificates from 
Benedict XII to Gregory XI inclusive, with valuable notes and 
indices, besides three appendices. Appendix I contains two legal 
procedures, the one against Fr. Andrew de Galiano in 1337; the 
other against Fr. Marino of the Third Order and companions, insti- 
tuted in 1335; Appendix II reproduces the Constitutiones Farineriae, 
published in 1354; Appendix III, finally, a list.of Prelates of the 
Order promoted to ecclesiastical dignities between 1335-1378. The 
seventh volume, published in 1904 (zbid.), gives the papal acts from 
Urban VI to Martin V inclusive, together with valuable and appro- 
priate notes and indices, plus an appendix listing the names of Friars 
Minor raised to ecclesiastical dignities between 1378 and 1431. In 
1929, Fr. Ulric Hiintemann, O.F.M., continued the Bullarium 
Franciscanum of Sbaraglea-Eubel by editing volume I of a new series. 
This volume, published by the Franciscans at Quaracchi, takes in the 
pontificates from Eugene IV to Nicholas V (1431-1455). A second 
volume of this new series, recently edited by Fr. Joseph M. Pou y 
Marti, O. F. M., and published at Quaracchi, embraces the pontifi- 
cates of Popes Callixtus III, Pius II, and Paul III. Fr. M. Giuseppe 
Abate, O. F. M. Conv., basing his assertions on a heretofore unedited 
MS of Sbaraglea, rewritten by Rinaldi, entitled Mznoritanae Ecclesiae 
Synopsis,“ and corrected in accordance with the well-known works 
of Eubel® and Dom D. Gams, O. S. B.,°° published in the Commen- 
tavium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Conventualium®’ a list of Bishops, 
Archbishops, Primates, Patriarchs, Cardinals, and Popes elected or 


63. Cf. Collectanea Francescana, Ann. X, Fasc. IV (Oct. 1940), pp. 585-7. 

64. Codex C in the Conventual General Curia Archives. 

65. Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, III (1503-1600), Minster, 1910. 

66. Series Episcoporum Ecclesiae Catholicae, Quotquot Innotuerunt a Beato Petro 
Apostolo (Ratisbonae, 1873). 
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promoted to their respective dignities between 1541 and 1768. The 
Bishops between 1431 and 1541 will be found in the Avznales 
Minorum published by Wadding and his continuators. Sparacio 
continued the list from 1768 (i.e., from the pontificate of Clement 
XIV) down to our times, and published it in the Commentarium 
(1921, p. 53 sq.). Certain corrections to Sbaraglea’s MS, Novum 
Supplementum ad Annales Waddingi (eventually to be published) 
going back as far as 1320 were published by Eubel in the Rémische 
Quartalschrift, Vols. IV and V, and incorporated in the cited vol- 
umes of the latter’s Bullarium Franciscanum. Rodulphus published 
a list of Bishops between 1222 and 1586 in his Historiarum Sera- 
phicae Religionis Libri Tres,® but the list is incomplete. 

Sbaraglea’s fourth work of Franciscan value is his supplement to 
Wadding’s Annales Minorum (Novum Majusque Supplementum ad 
Annales Ordinis Minorum) at the end of which is to be found a 
Catalogus Ministrorum Provinciae Bononiae, 1220-1762 (pp. 1128- 
1152). This work, which follows the order of years and paragraphs 
as in Wadding, but was left unfinished and unrevised in MS form,” 
was continued and corrected by Contarini and Rinaldi.”° Contarini’s 
corrected MS of Sbaraglea has 1152 pages and comprises additions 
to Wadding’s Aznales between the years 1209-1630. Father Rinaldi 
not only transcribed this Codex in his neat, beautiful hand, but added 
to it opportune annotations of his own. The work contains the 
names of 204 Franciscan Bishops not mentioned in Wadding. The 
Conventuals hope some day to let this corrected MS of Sbaraglea 
see the light of day in its entirety.” It would serve as a valuable asset 
at present, now that twenty-seven volumes of Wadding’s Annales 


68. Venetiis, 1586, pp. 233-36. 

69. It is preserved in the Archives of the General Curia of ‘ae Conventuals in 
Rome, and forms Codex Nr. 74, Fr. Abate, the official Archivist of the Order, has 
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70. MF, XX, 117. Cf. AM (new ed.) I, p. xxiv*-xxv*. 
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applies to his Supplement and Corrections to Ughelli’s Italia Sacra—is that the 
author became so absorbed in his Index to Benedict XIV’s De Synodo Diocesana (cf. 
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have appeared in a beautiful, new, de /uxe edition (Quaracchi, 1931- 
34). According to an agreement, as is known, Wadding’s Annales 
were re-published unaltered. 

Pertaining to Franciscan History, but outside the cycle of works 
referring to Wadding and to the Bullarium, are Sbaraglea’s Apologia 
(published in 1758) showing that Bl. Clare of Rimini was a Fran- 
ciscan;”? his cited Catalogus Ministrorum Provinciae Bononiae: 1216- 
1762; his observations on the Speculum Minorum by Biernacki 
(MS); his critical remarks concerning certain Franciscan contro- 
versies;’? and finally, his Memorize in three volumes referring to the 
history, possessions, and obligations of the Convent of San Francesco 
at Ferrara (MS).’4 

To Franciscan Hagiography belong his reviews and critical 
remarks on a Life of St. Bonaventure published at Venice in 1750 
(MS) ; his corrections to Bartholomew of Pisa’s Opus de Conformi- 
tate S. Francisci ad Christum, Milano, 1613 (MS); his comments, 
Annotazioni, on a certain book dealing with the history and deeds of 
Bl. Odoric of Pordenone, Venice, 1761 (MS); and his Lectiones 
Variantes of the travels of the same Franciscan missionary in the 
Orient (MS). Papini mentions a two-volume work entitled Hagio- 
logium Italicum, or De Sanctis Italiae, published at Bassano in 1773, 
which is so often attributed to Sbaraglea; but Papini doubts its 
authenticity, preferring to give the credit for the work to either Fr. 
Sangallo, O. F.M.Conv., or Fr. Benoff, O. F.M. Conv.” In his 
Supplement to Wadding’s Axnales, Sbaraglea has left to posterity 
some precious notes concerning the life of St. Anthony of Padua.’ 

Among his many letters of historical value are those addressed 
to men of literary fame of his day, but especially to his confreres, 
Fr. Felice Antonio Mattei, whom he assisted in the compilation of 
his Sardinia Sacra;”’ Fr. Gianbattista Martini, the famous Conventual 


72. The full titles of this book and of succeeding works (mostly MSS) meationes 
throughout the course of this paper will be found in MF, XX, 121-23. 

73. MS written at Pesaro, 1740, is in the Archives of the Order at Rome. Cf. 
MP, XX, 121. 

74. For his merits regarding Ughelli’s Umbria Sacra, cf. Archivio per la Storia 
Eccles. dell Umbria, I (1913), p. 525. 

75. Cf. MF, XX, 122-9. 
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musician, whom he assisted in his history of ecclesiastical music, 
especially the section referring to the history of the organ;”* and to 
Fr. M. Lorenzo Ganganelli (the future Pope Clement XIV), at that 
time Regent of Studies at Bologna, regarding the authenticity of the 
famous passage of Flavius Josephus concerning Christ. Sbaraglea 
was in frequent correspondence with many other Italian literary 
geniuses of his century, whose friendship and esteem he shared, e. g., 
Signore Dr. Giovanni Lami, Fr. Mamachi, Signore Umberto 
Benvoglienti, Fr. Moreschi, the Camaldolese, and Signore Cavaliere 
Marchesi. 

Sbaraglea was not interested in Franciscan History only; ecclesi- 
astical history and researches in matters ecclesiastical equally occu- 
pied his attention. Among his first major works was one directed 
against two dissertations of his confrere, Fr. M. Rainaldo Missori,” 
published at Venice in 1733, who essayed to prove that the Acts of 
the Third Council of Carthage and the two letters of St. Cyprian and 
Familian directed against the decree of Pope Stephen forbidding the 
re-baptism of heretics, were forgeries by the Donatists.*° Sbaraglea 
upholds their authenticity.*’ 

A second important work, which however elicited much criticism, 
was his disputation concerning the invalid (as he held) ordination 
of heretics, simonists, deposed persons, intruders, invaders, etc.** In 
six interesting appendices the author treats of the Chorepiscopi 
(bishops or mere priests?); Deacons (usurping the office of 
priests?) ; Subdeacons (by whom and why included in the Major 
Orders?) ; Ember Days (their origin and author) ; Pope Liberius (to 
what formula did he subscribe and in what year?); the Second 
Synod of Arles and the two synods celebrated under Bishop St. 
Caesarius; the lot of infant children of heretics and infidels dying 
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80. Hurter, of. cit., IV, 1505. 

81. Germana S. Cypriani E. Afrorum necnon Firmiliani et Orientalium opinio de 
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after having been baptized in the faith of their parents.®> In 1753 
Sbaraglea published an Apologia against the critics of the aforesaid 
work, De pravorum ordinationibus, etc.*4 

A third important contribution was his Supplementum ad 
Italiam Sacram of Ferdinand Ughelli, referring to the confines of 
ancient Italian dioceses; the withdrawal of some dioceses from the 
jurisdiction of their respective metropolitan, and immediate subjec- 
tion to the Holy See; and including a corresponding map, possibly 
drawn by Righini. Although Papini asserts that the work, left in’ an 
unfinished condition by Sbaraglea, was completed by Rinaldi and 
published in 1827 by Lino Contadini, no printed copy of it can be 
found. Sparacio is of the opinion that the printer never completed 
the job, because Papini likewise asserts that the work was in the 
hands of another printer, Coletti of Venice, by whom likewise, as 
far as it is known, no copies were printed. 

A fourth important contribution to ecclesiastical history was 
Sbaraglea’s chronological studies on the succession of the Popes of 
the first four centuries according to ancient writers.’ He holds that 
historians should follow Eusebius rather than the so-called Catalogus 
Liberianus, and he substantiates his opinion with solid arguments. 
Unfortunately the MS, which was loaned to a certain person, was 
not returned even upon urgent request. All that we know about it 
is from the statement of Fr. Mattei.*° 


Of canonico-historical value are Sbaraglea’s Index of the twelve 
books of Pope Benedict XIV’s De Synodo Diocesana,®’ and his 
printed Déssertatio de libertate Ecclesiae Ferrariensis ab jurisdictione 
Archie piscopi Ravennae.®* 

Among his many reviews of books, criticisms, and corrections 
dealing with Church History, are those concerning the editions of 
the Acts of the Ecumenical Councils, published by Labbé at Venice 


83. The first appendix treating of the Chorepiscopi, and the fourth referring to 
Ember Days, were republished by Francesco Antonio Zaccharia in the work of 
Claudius:Fleury: Disciplina populi Dei in Novo Testamento, Venetiis 1761, Il, par. 3, 
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in 1728,°° and by Harduin in twelve volumes at Paris in 1715;” also 
his Critica Pagii in Annales Baronii: Scriptorum Ecclestasticorum 
Notitia®' His notes and criticisms on Pagi’s continuation of 
Baronius, especially those pertaining to the Councils, were loaned to 
Sig. Niccolé Coletti of Venice. The latter incorporated them in his 
own collection of the Acts of the Councils, without giving even one 
word of credit to Sbaraglea.” 


Pertaining to secular history, Sbaraglea has left two MSS, the 
one an Italian translation of the Latin Lives of the Twelve Caesars 
by Suetonius Tranquillus;** the other a Latin review of a book, de 
Viris Ilustribus Forolivensibus, by Cav. Giorgio Marchesi. Accord- 
ing to Papini, this review (Animadversiones) was to be published 
by Fr. Peregrinus Ricci, but Papini is not sure that Ricci ever accom- 
plished the work entrusted to him. 

Finally, mention must be made of an exegetical work on Sacred 
History, a dissertation on the Vow of Jephte: did Jephte slay his 
daughter at the altar really or only symbolically by having her take 
the vow of virginity, thus withdrawing her from the society of men, 
in a sort of social death ??° 

The lives and writings of other Conventual historians, intimately 
associated with Sbaraglea, either as collaborators or continuators, 
will, it is hoped, follow as a later contribution. 


RAPHAEL M. Huser, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Bonaventure Convent, 
W ashington, D. C. 
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THE EVOLUTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL LIFE THEORIES 


II. HoListic THEORIES* 


These theories, as we pointed out in the introduction, are op- 
posed to the atomistic conception which reduces a living body 
morphologically to an aggregate of cells and physiologically to a 
sum of partial functions; on the contrary they advance a synthetic 
or organized view in biology, which takes into account the unity 
of forms or types as life reveals them; in other words they consider 
an organism as a whole or a unity. They emphasize the domination 
of the whole over the composing parts: this they call the domination 
of the form, because the various tissues codperate mutually and 
harmoniously to build up the individual’s own typical form. 

Now among the upholders of the holistic view, some do not 
go any further than to prove and recognize the organized wholeness 
as an empirical hypothesis. They provide us with all the empirical 
data, they show experimentally that the different parts of a living 
body are not autonomous but interdependent, and on the basis of 
these facts they advance the organismal theory, namely, that the 
organism is and works as a whole. 

The theory as such is purely scientific, and its defenders do not 
attempt to make any philosophical implications; when they speak 
of form the term is taken only in a phenomenistic sense; at the most 
they point out that the facts would require something in the organ- 
ism that differentiated it from inorganic matter. We might, there- 
fore, call this view empirical holism. From among the many em- 
pirical holists we quote J. Bolke,* A. Sufier,“ Whitman,® E. B. 
Wilson,** W. E. Ritter,*7 L. W. Sharp, R. Jaretzky,* Nierstrasz, 
J. F. van Beummelen, F. R. Lillie, etc. 


*The first part of this paper appeared in the previous number. 
43. Het probleem van den vorm (Amsterdam, 1925) ; Algemeene Biologie, 2nd edn. 
apis ree 1935). 
4, Los Mecanismos de Correlacién Fisiologica (1920). 
v5 The Inadequacy of the Cell, Theory of Development (1893). 
46. The Mosaic Theory of Development (1893). 
47. The Unity of the Organism (1919). 
48. Einfihrung in die Zytologie (Berlin, 1931). 
49. Cf. Th. van der Bom, of. cit., pp. 75-85. 
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Because the empirical type of holism for the most part refrains 
from philosophical implications and conclusions either in a positive 
or in a negative sense, as long as it sticks to this attitude it concerns 
the philosopher only in so far as it provides him with valuable facts 
and data. These biologists simply state the unity of the living bodies, 
but refuse to answer the question, how this unity ultimately is to 
be explained. Such a scientific attitude is of course perfectly justified. 

Many other holists, however, proceed beyond the scientific scope 
and introduce implicitly or explicitly philosophical discussions as to 
the nature of the unity of living bodies. Their attitude is also per- 
fectly justifiable, but as they enter the province of philosophy, the 
latter has the right to test their statements. 

Here, too, we may distinguish two main groups. Some authors 
hardly attempt to give an ontological explanation of the organism’s 
unity; nevertheless without having first solved sufficiently this pre- 
liminary problem they rush to hasty conclusions as to the organism’s 
nature. We find in their views on the one hand a tendency to con- 
ceive a living body as a natural unity, but on the othler, an unmis- 
takable effort to explain its working through efficient causality alone, 
and the refusal to admit any finality. This tendency reveals itself 
especially in the conclusion that no difference exists between organic 
and inorganic bodies—a conclusion based chiefly upon the con- 
sideration that some inorganic structures also manifest wholeness 
features. This kind of holism is, therefore, anti-vitalistic. 

The second group of holistic theories, proceeding beyond the 
empirical phenomenistic standpoint, endeavors to offer a positive 
contribution to the solving of the problem, how the wholeness and 
unity of living bodies should be explained, and accounts for it by 
admitting a unitary principle. From our point of view the alleged 
reason of unity may not always be satisfactory, but the effort to give 
some philosophical solution would seem to be a sufficient reason 
to call this group of theories by the name of ontological holism. But 
since these authors furthermore recognize the essential difference 
between living and non-living wholes, we prefer to call their doc- 
trine vitalistic holism. 


A. ANTI-VITALISTIC HOLISM 


1. One of the clearest examples of a theory which is definitely 
holistic and at the same time vigorously anti-vitalistic is the Gestalt 
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theory of W. Kohler.*° The term “Gestalt” (configuration, unitary 
whole, form, pattern) has been hailed by many scholastics as a mark 
of great progress in psychology and biology; they considered it as a 
modern term to express the scholastic notion of “corpus naturale” 
and substance, and indeed the Gestalt theory has contributed greatly 
to the recognition of the unitary character of mental and biological 
processes, but the notion which the Gestaltists attribute to the term, 
although not atomistic, remains mechanistic and materialistic. 

The term and the notion of “Gestalt” were first used in psy- 
chology. For example, a perception is a Gestalt, i. e., a unitary whole 
that is qualitatively different from the sum of its parts (the sensa- 
tions), and whose properties, therefore, cannot be inferred from the 
summation of the properties of the parts; each part of the whole 
possesses particular qualities in so far as it belongs to the whole 
and is related to the other parts, but loses them when the part is dis- 
connected from the whole. It is clear that such a conception rejects 
the analytical, summative methods of the atomists in psychology, 
namely, the associationists. 

Kohler transferred the concept of Gestalt from psychology to the 
realm of physics and chemistry. On the terrain of physics, he claims 
that one may conceive of an electric field — a system of electrically 
charged and mutually connected condensators — as a Gestalt, be- 
cause a change in one of the parts does not limit itself to that par- 
ticular part but extends its influence over the whole field. Con- 
sequently, an electric field follows certain Gestalt laws. We find in 
a physical Gestalt a distribution of energy which adopts a stationary 
character as soon as the most appropriate condition is reached. It 
is no wonder that the notion of Gestalt was applied also to the 
domain of physiology and biology. Kohler applied it to the nervous 
processes as the physiological basis of perception,’’ and by so doing 
he believed he brought the psychic process into accord with their 
physiological substrate. Kéhler considers the whole of a living body 
also as a Gestalt, a natural unity, dominated by the casual harmony. 
The processes in an organism can be derived from its properties as a 


50. Die physischen Gestalten in Ruhe und im stationdren Zustand (1919); Gestalt 
Psychology (New York, 1929); cf. also K. Koftka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology 
(New York, 1935). 

51. Jahresberichte iiber die gesamte Physiologie, III (1925), p. 512. 
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Gestalt, i.e., an organism forms a unitary system whose internal 
energies are directed towards the equilibrium of the system as a 
whole. Just as in the case of physical Gestalts one observes a tendency 
towards a stationary status, yet the organism does not reach it be- 
cause the conditions in the system continually change. This fact 
would therefore make an organic Gestalt different from a physical 
Gestalt, but the difference is only apparent, according to Kohler, 
because we should take into account another fact, namely, that the 
parts of an organic Gestalt cohere functionally, i. e., the continuous 
supply of new energy from the other parts would prevent a par- 
ticular part from reaching a stationary situation. Consequently, 
Kohler concludes, biological Gestalts agree essentially with the 
physical ones; in other words, there is no essential difference between 
living bodies and dead matter, and vitalism has no right to exist.* 

KGhler’s theory contains some valuable elements, but is thor- 
oughly false from the philosophical standpoint. The author thinks 
that with the discovery of physical ‘forms’ the problem between 
mechanism and vitalism has come to a close once and for all. Such 
a conclusion seems to be slightly premature and dangerous, for 
Kohler confuses two problems of which he has solved only one and 
that partially. 

Mechanism includes merism. Now Kohler has indeed proved 
the inadequacy of merism: his Gestalt theory is an attempt to re- 
éstablish natural unities, but he fails to show the philosophical side 
of the problem. He does not even try to give a philosophical account 
of the empirically established unity of a Gestalt, and for that reason 
KGhler’s Gestalt is not at all identical with our scholastic conception 
of substance. 

Vitalism postulates a difference between life and lifeless matter. 
Despite his ‘discovery,’ Kohler has not even touched the problem. 
First of all his physical Gestalts are not natural unities, they are — 
as Bertalanffy rightly observes** — superficial parallels which do 
not exhibit the slightest resemblance to the real nature of organic 
forms. It is remarkable indeed that, for example, a system of con- 
densators reveal some non-summative relationships, a fact which 


52. Cf. M. A. Bruna, op. cit., 
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shows that not even “free energy’ is entirely without a Gestalt or 
wholeness character, but it is in itself only a dynamic condition and 
not a unitary entity existing in itself. And secondly, even if it were 
such a unity, the fact would not in the least settle the issue of 
vitalism. 

Most Scholastics likewise admit the existence of inorganic 
Gestalts in the sense of substances; for that reason KGhler’s theory 
is not so new. But merely admitting their existence does not solve 
the question of their difference from organic substances; on the 
contrary, it only makes the problem evident. 

In summarizing we may say that Kohler’s theory, being anti- 
associatonistic, is anti-meristic. On the other hand, however, it is 
pure mechanism, for Kohler conceives of forces and energies in 
a merely causal way. When he speaks of forces which are directed 
upon the establishment of equilibrium, he does not attach any 
teleological meaning to the term direction. Repeatedly he rejects 
all striving to a goal and all finality, and he makes a great effort 
to explain vital processes in a causal-mechanical way. Kohler admits 
nothing but lifeless matter and energy, and thus can be termed 
a materialist. 

2. Whereas Kohler was first and foremost a psychologist, and 
through psychology was brought to accept the notion of unity and 
wholeness, several biologists read this unity directly from the ob- 
servation of the organism’s behavior, but do not deviate essentially 
from K6hler’s conclusions.** Thus M. Heidenhain with his theory 
of organosynthese, enkapsis, and histosystems.** A histosystem is a 
state, a condition of living matter which is more than the sum of its 
parts. An organism is a cosmos, a universe, whose parts are corre- 
lated with each other in such a way that the whole of it disposes 
of its own correlation forces which direct the cells during their 
development — these forces are called by Heidenhain, histodynamic 
activities. One will look in vain for similar forces in the realm of 
physics. They are to our actual knowledge exclusively proper to life. 
Nevertheless, according to Heidenhain, it seems a legitimate sup- 


54. Cf. Th. van der Bom, op. cit., pp. 110-114. 
55. Formen und Krafte in der lebendigen Natur (Vortage und Aufsdtze iiber 
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position that these forces will be later described in an analogical 
manner to that which in physics accounts for its energies ies 
cedure tried out in fact by Kohler, as we pointed out). | 

Th. Haering® has further elaborated the same ideas. An organ- 
ism is, according to him, a substantial unity or individual, i.e., a 
whole whose parts, despite a certain relative independence, cannot 
as such be and act without the whole; whereas the whole, although 
it cannot be and act without the parts, is something new with re- 
spect to its parts. This notion, Haering emphasizes, is not only 
realized in the organic world, but also in that of lifeless matter. 
The atom is something thoroughly new with regard to its electrons 
which compose the unity of the atom, and likewise the molecule 
is qualitatively different from the sum of its atoms. What Haering’s 
idea of unity really amounts to is clear from the fact that he applies 
the same notion to the solar system, after the manner of White- 
head,*’ who conceives of the universe as an organic whole. 

Similar ideas are advanced by B. Fisher,** who believes he is 
able to draw from them conclusions as to the nature of living bodies. 
He reasons as follows: When oxygen and hydrogen react upon each 
other, not a sum of their qualities, but something qualitatively dif- 
ferent namely, water, comes into existence. Now an organism re- 
veals the same characteristics with regard to its constitutive parts; 
therefore, he concludes, there is no difference between living and 
non-living individualities. And then he leaps to a still wider con- 
clusion: Just as the purely chemical synthesis of atoms brings forth 
bodies with entirely new properties, in the same way the synthesis of 
living matter in ever higher complications gives birth to new higher 
qualities, even the new quality of consciousness as it appears in man. 

A similar conclusion is reached by H. Pxribam°? on the basis 
of the numerous analogies between crystals and organisms. Both 
dispose of a certain heterogeneity and show many other analogous 
characteristics. Consequently the conclusion should be, according 
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to Pxribam, that living bodies are of the same nature as crystals, 
which must be conceived of as a kind of spatial grates into whose 
lines the atoms of a chemical matter are mechanically distributed 
and coérdinated. 

It hardly requires further discussion to see that the above the- 
ories, although anti-meristic, profess an extreme mechanism. Fischer, 
for instance, explicitly concludes from the presence of some dystel- 
eologies in organic life, the existence of purely mechanistic forces. 
Although these biologists admit that living syntheses follow their 
own laws, all of them stress the fact that similar holistic laws rule 
also in organic syntheses, and hence they jump to the conclusion 
that the vital laws are not essentially different from the mechanical 
ones. The reason why the concept of ‘‘Gestalt’’ and individuality 
found so ready an acceptance in modern biology was precisely be- 
cause many biologists see in it a concept which fully allows for 
the obvious manifestations of the unity of a living body, yet does 
not force them, as they believe, to abandon the old ideal of a uni- 
form, mechanical explanation of everything that belongs to our 
experience. 

Still these mechanistic holists commit a serious offense against 
logic, because they draw a conclusion which is not covered by the 
premises. From the fact that organic as well as inorganic bodies 
should be considered as wholes, units, individuals, it does not follow 
that there is no difference between them. The only logical conclusion 
would be that both postulate a principle of unity. Once that has been 
granted, there still remains the following question: Is perhaps the 
uniting principle of organic bodies different from that of inor- 
ganic ones? 

The supposition underlying the logical error of these authors is 
their false idea about the theory of those philosophers who require 
such a principle: one need not to be a vitalist at all — as they falsely 
suppose — to admit an “immaterial factor’ as the ultimate explana- 
tion of any corporeal individual as such. 

This false conception is the reason why they are lacking in any 
explanation of the unity of individuality which they admit on em- 
pirical grounds. Yet speaking of the nature of life, they tended to 
be philosophical, consequently we might rightly exact an answer 
to this essential question. But they hardly seem to see this problem. 
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At most they give it a subjectivistic turn, as for instance Haering, 
who answers it in a Kantian way. According to him, individuality 
is a last category, a form of the intellect, which is not susceptible 
to further intellectual analysis. This interpretation leads us to the 
following group of theories. 

3. This group comprises the holistic theories tinged with sub- 
jectivism. Thus among others Max Hartmann,® who considers the 
concept of unity exclusively as a manifestation of aprioristic laws 
of the thinking subject. 

A typical example is H. J. Jordan.*' He calls his method analyti- 
cal-synthetic. Analysis makes us know parts and partial functions 
and isolates the causal factors as if they were independent causes, 
whereas synthesis restores the disturbed relationship and tries to 
determine the nature of the connection through intellectual insight. 
Synthesis, however, should not be conceived of as summative, like 
that which we apply to a machine, for the living body reveals itself 
to us as a natural unit or totality; it manifests a codperation and 
interaction of all its parts in strictly mutual relations. 

The question arises as to how the unity is to be explained. 
According to Jordan, it is not due to something objective, given in 
reality, but originates only in and from our thinking consciousness. 
Jordan stands on the basis of a Kantian epistemology; our concept 
of organic totality is solely due to the necessary function of our 
judging reason (Urteilskraft). This it is which enables us and 
justifies us at the same time to synthesize the elements found through 
analysis, into a nexus of dynamic totality. We must start with estab- 
lishing in an analytic way the working of the causal factors, and 
after that our reason synthesizes the empirical data of our morpho- 
logical and physiological investigation into a causal nexus and recog- 
nizes the logical meaning (Bedeutung) of the empirical factors, i. e., 
the influence which one part exercises on other parts and on the 
total function. Briefly, synthesis, unity, and totality are only a prod- 
uct of our way of thinking. 
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Neither should we attribute an objective sense to terms like 
“meaning,” “intercausal relation,” “finality.” Jordan rejects as un- 
scientific any opinion which would suppose real finality.°? In the 
organism, only the causality of partial relationships exists; meaning 
or finality are put into it by our thinking intellect. 

After we have established in this way the unity and totality of 
organism, we must conclude, according to Jordan, that an organism 
is something specific, entirely different from, for instance, a machine. 
It is true, the organism is, just like a machine, a structure whose 
working depends exclusively on effective causal factors; but whereas 
the machine is an open causal structure, “whose effective or purpose- 
ful” functioning requires the continuous interference of man, the 
living body is instead a “closed causal structure” in which the inter- 
action of the factors is “dominated” by intercausal relationship, 
which man is unable to describe except in terms of “logical mean- 
ing’ and scope. This closed unitary structure with interrelated 
causality is therefore the specific feature of life, but — it must be 
again repeated — this typical characteristic is not, according to 
Jordan, something primarily and objectively given in reality itself, 
but a concept added by our reason to the ‘‘causal” factors as they 
appear in our experience. 

But then we may ask the question that always arises with regard 
to Kantian epistemology: If totality and finality are not inherent 
in the organisms in reality, i.e., independently of the working of 
the intellect, but are only due to intellectual forms, by what right 
does our reason apply these forms? One may even ask if the very 
notions of analysis and synthesis which form the starting point for 
Jordan’s doctrine have any real sense, if unity and totality are not 
supposed from the very outset? 

Furthermore, we believe that with this subjectivistic epistemology 
Jordan defeats his own object, namely, to free himself from mech- 
anism by accepting organic totality. If the unity and totality of the 
organism are nothing but a subjective concept, it follows that. in 
the organism itself there does not exist any real principle which 
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causes its unity. It is true in such a supposition that our intellect 
would put a nexus between the effective-causal partial operations of 
the organism, but in reality the activity of the latter is merely a 
sum of mechanical partial functions. Consequently, in the last resort, 
Jordan’s theory, despite its attempt to establish a holistic view, leads 
back to meristic mechanism plus an intellectual form of unity. And 
since such intellectual forms would hold for any unitary structure, 
as well as for inorganic ones, the theory does not account for the 
proper character of life as such; in other words, it is not even 
vitalistic merism.” 

4, A particular attitude towards the life-problem is taken by 
A. Meyer. Being the father of the very term “holism,” he pro- 
fesses, of course, a holistic opinion, but after first having repudiated 
the mechanistic view, he later tries to smuggle it in again by a cir- 
cuitous route. He makes an attempt to explain in a very simple 
way the relation between organic and inorganic laws. In doing so 
his procedure is exactly opposite to that of the mechanists, but he 
arrives at the same destination. Whereas the mechanists derive the 
biological from the physical laws, Meyer pretends that finally we 
must be able, by means of simplifying deduction, to derive the 
main physical laws from the general biological laws. 

In this procedure Meyer links up with certain views of J. S. 
Haldane’s theory of sciences. The physical and chemical phenomena 
are, according to Haldane, whom we will take up hereafter, inept 
for the explanation of life. One may be rather inclined to think 
that biology will render physics and chemistry superfluous than the 
reverse. If, therefore, a point of contact exists between biology and 
physics “and one of the two sciences will be swallowed up, that 
one will not be biology.”® 

Meyer has further elaborated this thought of Haldane, but draws 
from it a strange conclusion. He reasons as follows: The biological 
principles and axioms are more universal and have a larger range 
of validity than the physical laws. It must, therefore, be the task 
of biology to formulate them in such a way that the physical laws 
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can be deduced from them. But the latter are open to a mathemati- 
cal formula. Consequently the biological laws demand also a mathe- 
matical formulation; otherwise we would be unable to deduce the 
physical laws from them. 

Thus Meyer reaches a conclusion directly opposite to Haldane, 
who believes that, concerning life processes, mathematics fall short 
of the mark: Unfortunately Meyer does not even attempt to prove 
his conclusion; all he does is support it with some examples and 
analogies which for that matter are hardly successful. He speaks 
of the mathematical formula of the falling cat, which would com- 
prise the physical laws of falling as well as the laws directing the 
reactions of self-preservation in the falling animal, and he contends 
that such a formula should be found, but he himself fails to 
formulate it.°° 


B. VITALISTIC HOLISM 


Under this caption we shall mention — as we pointed out pre- 
viously — those theories which accept the organism to be a natural 
unity and which consider organic unities as specifically different 
from inorganic bodies. As to the philosophical explanation of the 
unity and specificity of living bodies, some of the theories concern- 
ing it are apparently developed under the more or less outspoken 
influence of Kantian subjectivism; others propose an explanation in 
terms of an objective principle; some others profess a dualistic view; 
and finally there are those which call for one immanent life principle. 

1. A holistic view which in some respects indulges perhaps too 
much in subjectivistic speculations but which is definitely vitalistic 
is that of J. S. Haldane.*” 

The author admits the existence of specific unities in nature, 
whose structure hangs together and maintains itself as a whole. 
_ Thus there are e. g., molecules and organisms. The latter are further- 
more specifically different from physical and chemical phenomena, 
as is clear from the “co-ordinated physiological activity, the active 
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regulation.”°’ The unity and specific character of organic activity is 
“just a manifestation of nature.”® In order to explain both the 
unity and the specificity of living bodies, Haldane positively main- 
tains that “we need philosophy, not merely science.’”’? But in this 
respect, the author is somewhat disappointing. His philosophical dis- 
cussions have rather the character of a theory of science; moreover 
he formulates the distinction between the various kinds of natural 
unities far too much from the thinking subject. 


2. A prominent place in the history of life-theories belongs to 
those which we would like to call holistic neovitalism in distinction 
to the meristic forms of neovitalism mentioned before. Whereas 
Reinke and the psycho-vitalists admit a plurality of special life 
forces, the neovitalists we refer to here advance a much more unitary 
view by admitting a single vital factor to account for the specific 
totality of the organism. 

The best-known representative of this latter kind is H. Driesch.”! 
Driesch’s life theory is vested in an Aristotelean terminology which, 
however, covers a Platonic dualism mixed with Kantian episte- 
mology. A disciple of Haeckel and Roux, Driesch started off as a 
thorough mechanist, but he soon found himself unable to reconcile 
his experiments on the so-called regulation — eggs, especially those 
of the sea urchin — with the deductions of the rigid machine theory 
and Roux’s preformistic mosaic theory. Instead, his cleavage and 
melting experiments on eggs and embryos showed, so he urged, a 
wonderful plasticity of living matter which went to such an extent 
that every part of the egg, if isolated, might become the whole 
(totipotency) at least in the earlier stages of evolution. A complete 
organism came into existence no matter what the number or the 
place of the cleavages, or the manner of fusions were. But no one 
knows or can even imagine a machine whose every part could de- 
velop into the entire machine. Consequently, Driesch concluded, the 
biologist is forced to look for some non-mechanical, non-physical, 
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non-material factor to account for the plasticity of the life process. 
And since these processes are always striving towards the forming 
of a whole, the principle must be a “‘wholemaking” factor (ganz- 
machender Kausalfaktor) . 

Driesch borrowed the name of this teleological principle, which 
was to explain the obvious wholeness and individuality of an organ- 
ism, from Aristotle, and called it entelechy. He conceives of entel- 
echy, however, in a very different way from Aristotle, and that is 
the reason why he overshoots his own mark, namely, the defeat 
of mechanism. 

For Aristotle, entelechy is the substantial principle which lends 
the specifying form to the indetermined primary matter with which 
it constitutes one substance, and this holds true whether the sub- 
stantial unity or natural body be organic or inorganic. The formal 
principle, as opposed to or rather distinguished from matter, is in 
itself not matter, but on the other hand it is — except in man and 
for particular reasons — material in the sense that in non-living 
bodies, plants, and animals, it cannot operate nor even exist inde- 
pendently of matter. 

Driesch’s entelechy, on the contrary, is not only immaterial in 
the sense that it is not matter, but also in the second sense; and 
there the essential difference between Driesch and Aristotle begins. 
Driesch considers his entelechy as supra-spatial and supra-individual, 
and therefore more or less detached from matter in its existence. 
Hovering as it were over space and matter, it acts upon the physico- 
chemical forces of matter, which consequently are conceived as al- 
ready determined, by directing or even inhibiting and checking them, 
and thus it individualizes itself in matter. The relationship between 
Driesch’s directing supra-material entelechy and matter shows a 
striking resemblance to the difference that exists between a machine 
and its driver. But such a conception is Platonic, not Aristotelean. 
And so it is clear that this theory splits the unity of the organism 
again into two not only distinguishable but also separated com- 
ponents, namely, an entelechy which moves a certain amount of 
matter. This amount of matter shows a striking similarity to 
Descartes’ body-machine. As a matter of fact Driesch himself admits 
this similarity when he says that his vitalism should rather deserve 
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the name of machine-theory.’”? He defines an organism as a sum 
of material parts directed and held in check by an immaterial 
entity, more or less mysterious, and therefore — most probably in 
spite of Driesch’s own intention — the empirically established unity 
of the living body falls through again. 


The entelechy itself with its supra-individual character bears 
a particular resemblance to the human soul as it was wrongly con- 
ceived by Averroes. We find the same idea of supra-individuality 
with Ed. von Hartmann, who also conceives of the vital principle 
as of a directive, immaterial, supra-individual, unconscious entity.” 
This philosopher, himself influenced by Kant’s transcendentalism, 
showed his influence on Driesch also in the last feature of the entel- 
echy, that of “unconsciousness.” Driesch’s entelechy is not free 
from psychovitalistic specks: the author ascribes to it some sort of 
quasi-knowledge and volition but without consciousness. 


So we must conclude that the present theory is not a ‘“Drieschean 
Aristotelism,” as A. Meyer” calls it and as E. Nordenskidld” seems 
to suggest. Driesch’s vitalism is indeed so much “Drieschean” that 
very little ““Aristotelean” is left except for some terms. It would 
scarcely be of any harm if such statements as expressed by Meyer, 
et al., would demonstrate only the authors’ misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s metaphysics, yet the dangerous consequence is that the 
Aristotelean and ultimately Scholastic life theory may become dis- 
credited in the eyes of some who know as little of it as those we 
have just mentioned.’ 

There still remains a word to say about the experiments on the 
regulation of germ-parts and the regulation of Tubularia and Cla- 
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vellina, upon which Driesch based his theory. They certainly refute 
Roux’s mosaic theory and Weismann’s theory of the determiners 
(determination occurs only in the later stages of the egg’s evolution) 
— but do they prove Driesch’s own neovitalism? M. Hartmann,’ 
H. J. Jordan,”* and especially Th. Boveri and J. Schanel, on the 
basis of renewed experimentation, deny it; and L. von Bertalanffy,” 
although himself in favor of holism and vitalism, agrees with them. 
A discussion of these experiments would of course lead us far be- 
yond the purpose of this article. However, the general remark im- 
poses itself; all Driesch’s arguments try to bring out the idea that 
an organism should be conceived as an unitary, teleological whole. 
Nevertheless the concept of wholeness does not by that fact imply 
that the whole-making principle is a vital principle, because non- 
living natural bodies require also an entelechy or substantial form.*° 
S. Becher*’ arrives, on the basis of other experiments, at the same 
conclusion of a finalistic, supra-individual life principle. Similar 
ideas are advanced by E. Ungerer.*? Of more importance, because 
of their greater influence and application to other fields of biology, 
are the works of Woltereck and von Uexkiill. 

R. Woltereck® is a staunch defender of organic unity. Every 
organism is, according to him, an individual, a unitary structure 
(ganzes Gefige), in which the various properties do not form a 
mosaic, but are connected so as to form a Gestalt. 

The principle which causes the unity is called by Woltereck the 
reaction-norm (Reaktionsnorm), because it is to be conceived as the 
norm or rule which governs all the organism’s reactions to internal 
and external influences. It is specific for the different species of 
plants and animals, and thus determines all that is proper to the 
species. 

The norm operates upon a material substrate which therefore 
is also specific for the various species; in other words, the character- 
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istics of any species are carried by a specific matter which is called 
the matrix. Woltereck’s hypothesis is that the matrix-matter is 
present in the chromosomes which support the gens. . 

The author has propounded his opinion mainly as an explanation 
of heredity and evolution. He distinguishes, for that matter, three 
kinds of characteristics in every organism. First, the phenotypical 
marks, i. e., the external reversible properties induced from the out- 
side; the fact that an organism reacts in such and such a way on 
external stimuli is due to the reaction-norm. Secondly, the geno- 
typical properties; i.e., those of the race, which are external 
but still additive or replaceable, though not necessary to the 
species. They are tied together into a unity by the norm, because 
the specific manner in which an organism reacts on the presence of 
particular gens depends also on the reaction-norm. Finally, the spe- 
cific properties, i.e., those that characterize the species. They are 
the direct manifestation of the reaction-norm, and therefore are not 
replaceable but remain the same, because the norm in the hereditary 
course of generation after generation stays the same as long as the 
species remains what it is. The latter words should be emphasized 
because Woltereck believes in the evolution of the species, yet con- 
sistently demands that the reaction-norm be changed for its realiza- 
tion. We can, he points out, explain evolution only if we admit that 
in the living world there exists an internal potency for further evo- 
lution and at the same time an internal compulsion (¢nnerer Zwang) 
driving towards that evolution. Even though, it is true, Woltereck 
claims to reject all teleology, he nevertheless admits immanent final- 
ity as a matter of fact in accounting for evolution. 

Overlooking the author’s habit of continuously creating new 
terms, a habit which sometimes degenerates into a kind of word- 
cult, we believe that this system contains very valuable elements, be- 
cause it accounts for the specific unity as well as the individual dif- 
ferences of the organism. On the other hand, several of the objec- 
tions brought forth against Driesch hold true also here. Woltereck’s 
dualism is certainly less pronounced than Driesch’s, in as far as he 
does not claim supra-individuality for his reaction-norm, but he 
nevertheless draws a too sharp line of demarcation between the 
material substrate and the immaterial directive factor. This seems to 
be due to Kantian influences. For he holds that we can conceive the 
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specific form of an organism, and consequently its directive norm, 
only as an idea; and thus he arrives not only at a distinction but also 
at a separation of form and matter, and attributes to both an exist- 
ence of their own. In scholastic terms we would call both of them 
a complete substance. But then again the natural unity of the organ- 
ism is not real but apparent. 

Finally Woltereck shows a tendency towards psychovitalism, 
ascribing to all organisms, including plants, because of their obvious 
finality, some psychic properties, namely, what he calls primary 
knowing and willing, and these qualities are even more anthropo- 
morphic than in Driesch’s conception, because he speaks of sensitive 
knowledge and striving.** 

Despite their intentions, the starting point of the foregoing 
authors is some kind of — we might say almost hereditary — mecha- 
nistic conception, and such a vitium originis revenges itself, of 
course, in its consequences. This is particularly clear in the theory 
of J. von Uexkiill who, notwithstanding his similarity to Driesch, 
falls back into merism.® A living body is, according to Uexkiill, 
different from inorganic nature for the reason that it is a whole 
(Ganzheit), in as much as inorganic nature knows only summative 
structures and no real units. The organism is in itself only a bundle 
of physico-chemical forces, but these are connected into a system 
because of an obvious striving towards a goal (Zie/strebigkeit). 
Thus we are forced to conceive the system as ruled by immaterial 
purposefulness (smmaterielle Planmaszigkeit). The latter directs 
matter and its inorganic forces by means of impulses which operate 
in the first place in the cells; the cells, however, should be consid- 
ered as autonomous, because each one of them is ruled by its own 
“impulse-melody.” 

This short outline makes it evident that Uexkiill, although com- 
bating the machine-theory, sticks to the old meristic and mechanistic 
conceptions more closely than Driesch and much more than Wol- 
tereck. This follows clearly from his opinion about the autonomy 
of the cells and from his analysis of vital actions. A reflex act pro- 
ceeds, according to him, in a purely mechanical way. In instinctive 
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and sensitive reactions, however, some particular impulses intervene 
in the following way: each nerve-cell is an isolated unit, a sort of 
“nerve-person,” but under the influence of an impulse it is possible 
to transfer the stimulus from one “‘nerve-person” to another. 

Consequently Uexkiill reduces again the organism to a com- 
plicated machine plus something else, and this “plus” is not one 
force or spirit but many spirits which drive the wheels (Hinter den 
Radern). Uexkiill marks, therefore, a retrogression in the theory 
of vital energies. 

The author attempts, it is true, to save the unity of the life 
processes by using words such as “‘finality,” “impulse,” to denote 
the factor which is supposed to unify and govern the whole of 
stimuli and reactions. But these words — and vague words at that 
— cover, if they cover anything at all, nothing more than a biologi- 
cal Platonism as Ehrenberg rightly observes. In reality, Uexkill 
teaches a meristic machine-theory with holistic and vitalistic terms, 
while yet showing tendencies more realistic, although not entirely 
free from Kantian epistemology. He recognizes the objective value 
of finality and counts it among the constitutive qualities of reality.*’ 

3. The idea of finalistic impulses as directing life processes is 
expressed in another group of theories which are usually called 
hormic theories. The theories which might be grouped under this 
heading are vitalistic: they attribute to the organism a vital force 
because of its obviously teleological activities. Besides they are more 
or less holistic, because they consider that force as a unitary principle. 

C. Z. von Monakov calls this principle hormé, since it is the 
factor that in individual evolution strives towards the development 
of all the potentialities which the individual’s precursors have col- 
lected in the past. W. McDougall calls it soul. Although his animism 
differs in many respects from the Aristotelean, yet it contains enough 
elements to label it anti-meristic vitalism. The author maintains that, 
because vital processes cannot be explained sufficiently in a mecha- 
nistic way, the only reasonable hypothesis is to admit the existence of 
“some non-mechanical teleological factor,” the soul, which he con- 
ceives as a “unitary being.’” He admits the possibility of what Scho- 
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lastics term plurality of forms, namely, the possibility of more than 
one soul in one bodily organism; but even so, he believes that in 
any organism there is one principle which is “the chief of a hier- 
archy of similar beings.’’** The main — and very essential — differ- 
ence between McDougall’s animism and Aristotle’s holistic hylo- 
morphism is that the former conceives of the soul as only ‘‘asso- 
ciated” in a Platonic way with the body. . 

In some respects H. Bergson may be said also to propound a 
hormistic, teleological doctrine. By refuting associationism con- 
tinuously he shows himself to be definitely anti-meristic and anti- 
mechanistic. If in our introspections we ‘‘feel ourselves into” the 
facts of our own experience, if we “live” them through some “‘sympa- 
thetic view,” we ascertain that they are in continuous motion, or, 
as Bergson puts it, the states of my consciousness reveal ‘“‘pure dura- 
tion.” He believes that the mistake made by the mechanists is that 
they confuse pure duration with space, which induces them to be- 
lieve that our conscious states are divisible and measurable.* 


In his L’évolution créatrice (1907) Bergson extends this theory 
beyond the realm of the conscious and teaches that the intimate na- 
ture of all reality is continuous motion in the above sense. In all 
beings there is /’élan vital, a universal vital impulse which drives 
all things to develop towards their goal. This creative evolution is 
unconscious in plants, instinctively conscious in animals, rationally 
conscious in man. 


It is to be noted that still another group of theories speaks of 
some kind of hormic or driving factors, but only in passing, namely, 
the various schools of psychoanalysis with their “libido,” “eros,” 
etc. They can, however, hardly be called vitalistic; most of them 
are purely materialistic and atomistic. 


4, The last group of theories to be mentioned are those types 
of synthetic biology which require an objective immanent principle 
in organisms as the cause of their immanent activity. They admit 
units of matter with individual existence and recognize the specific 
character of living bodies. To account for it they postulate some 
immanent principle which they mainly describe in objective terms. 
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It is to be admitted that the authors who seem to hold these ideas 
are not always very clear or exact in the way they advance them. 
Sometimes they rather imply than express them; and not all of them 
are always consistent as to their principle or purpose, mainly for 
reasons of their particular starting point or method. Yet, no doubt, 
this general outline — after all Aristotelean in concept, if not in 
words — is the frame of several modern systems. Of course, it is 
evident that no theory turns up suddenly like Pallas out of Zeus’ 
forehead. After Descartes, and outside the Aristotelean-Scholastic 
tradition but clearly influenced by it, we find some though not very 
numerous representatives. 

One of the first is J. E. Stahl (1660-1734).°° In our mind this 
author is not done justice especially in many textbooks of Scholastic 
philosophy. Although living in a time of rigorous mechanistic views, 
he shows a remarkable resemblance to the old tradition of Scholastic 
biology. He rejects both mechanism and vitalism in the sense in 
which they were then understood. His opposition to mechanism is 
manifest from the first chapter of his main work in which he deals 
with the difference between mechanism and organism. He strongly 
refutes the summative, meristic viewpoint of mechanism and states 
that an organism is essentially different from a machine, because 
it is a unified, integrated structure. But he inveighs against con- 
temporary vitalism as well, because the theory of vital energies, vital 
spirits and the like, is equally destructful to the organism’s unity. 

Still he maintains a strenuous defense of vitalism in the old 
animistic sense of the word. In order to give a sufficient reason for 
the particular structure of a living body and of the finality of its 
functions, he admits the soul as the principle of life: the soul 
holds the parts of the body together into one unity; the soul is 
the essential principle not only of consciousness (in man and ani- 
mals) but also of all other organic processes such as circulation 
of the blood, absorption, etc. 

We, therefore, consider Stahl definitely a holistic vitalist. It is 
true that there are passages in his work which seem to reveal some 
Platonic rather than Aristotelean conceptions, but this may be due 
to his obscure style and difficult way of expressing himself. He cer- 
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tainly adheres strongly to Aristotle, as is clear from the fact that he 
quotes this author’s arguments often, for example, those in favor 
of the finality of vital operations. The same ambiguous obscurity 
may be the reason why several biologists who claim to be his follow- 
ers, as e. g., Bichat, the Montpellier school, and C. F. Wolff, deviate 
from their master’s fundamental conception and fall back to a semi- 
mechanistic vitalism, as we have pointed out previously. 

Stahl is often accused of psychovitalism. If by that term is 
understood what is commonly meant by it, namely, the opinion that 
animals and even plants enjoy consciousness of the finality of their 
reactions, the charge is not true, as is clear from his insistence upon 
the concept of an unconscious soul (avima inscia) outside man — 
the very concept for which he was criticized by Haller. Finally, we 
frequently find one or another of Stahl’s sentences, quoted as his 
definition of life, subjected to criticism. Now, it is not difficult, in- 
deed, to find a whole series of such definitions in his works. There 
are three or four and even more passages in which Stahl says “Life 
is nothing else but —”’ and then some sort of definition follows. But 
such statements should be interpreted according to the context. It is 
clearly not his intention to formulate a definition of life but only 
to point out some particular feature in which the life process that he 
is dealing with at the moment differs from mechanical phenomena. 

Another fervent opponent of the mechanistic and partly mate- 
rialistic spirit of his time is Ch. Bonnet (1720-1793).°' He too 
adheres in many points to Aristotle; he is a finalistic vitalist and 
attributes to even the lowest animals an indivisible soul, although 
its indivisibility is somewhat difficult to reconcile with the author’s 
incapsulation theory and the facts of regeneration. 

As a representative of holistic vitalism in the following century 
we cite J. P. Miiller (1801-1859).** This author, too, is often repre- 
sented as just another follower of the theory of vital energies. This 
does not seem correct. Miiller leans towards Stahl, although not 
admitting all of the latter’s ideas; and in quite a few respects he 
is in line with Aristotelic-Scholastic biology, sometimes even in ter- 
minology. Miller: is an outspoken vitalist; to him the living is 
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essentially different from the inorganic in that the former strives 
towards a definite goal (Zweckmazigkeit, Zielstrebigkeit) , the activ- 
ity of all parts of an organism codperating to the preservation of the 
whole. Miiller is thus finalist and anti-merist. He calls the ontologi- 
cal cause of this finality the “organic force.” It is found in every 
living body, gives it its specific nature, and produces, according to 
its nature, the integrative parts actually (actw) out of the germ 
which contains the whole potentially (potentia). The organic force 
which is the life principle of all organisms must, according to 
Miller, be distinguished from the rational creative force, “which 
is the principle of consciousness in man and higher animals.” Here 
it is not clear what kind of distinction the author intends and whether 
distinction means separation in such a way that in man there would 
be two kinds of principles. Apart from the latter point, we find in 
Miiller’s conception of life several ideas that approach closely to 
Scholasticism. 

Among the present day biologists propounding an immanence 
theory at least to some extent, we note in the first place von Ber- 
talanffy.°* This biologist who connects philosophical speculations 
with experimental research work, takes up a strong stand against 
mechanistic conceptions and strenuously promotes a wholeness theory 
Ganzheitstheorie. He recognizes an ontological principle of the unity 
of material units and also of the specific character of living units. 

Admitting that in the physical field, too, we find “Gestalts’” or 
forms, he resolutely disallows Kohler’s claims that for this reason 
no difference exists between organic and inorganic forms. Kohler’s 
inorganic forms lack exactly, according to Bertalanffy, the character- 
istic which constitutes the essence of an organic unit, namely, its 
autonomy versus the outside world revealing itself in the autonomy 
of metabolism, the autonomy of exchange of energy, and the au- 
tonomy of form-change. These are experimentally proved facts and 
we must, therefore, conclude that the cause which determines the 
activity of a living body lies in the organism itself. Hence we must, 
Bertalanffy holds, recognize as the source of the unity, autonomy, 
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vital self-maintenance, and specificity of the organism, an immanent 
principle (4mmanenter Gestaltungsprinzip). 

Such a theory is evidently a sample of holistic, immanent vital- 
ism. Bertalanffy it is true, claims himself opposed to vitalism, but 
the type of vitalism he means is that of Driesch. The latter he re- 
jects because of his conception of immanence; he rightly points out 
that in Driesch’s system the whole-making factor is conceived as 
too loose from matter and as directing the life machine more or 
less from the outside. 

Bertalanffy repudiates also the psychic anthropomorphic element 
in Driesch’s entelechy. He does not show himself averse to finalistic 
conceptions but only if they are stripped of all psychovitalistic ele- 
ments. In this respect he points out that the mechanists continually 
use terms and even notions which are thoroughly finalistic and that 
run counter to their own system. Thus, for example, the notion of 
selection; natural selection spares only that which is useful and 
adapted, yet usefulness is clearly a teleological concept. Thus, too, 
the idea of evolution; such a notion implies a rising to ever higher 
forms, which of course implies a finalistic evaluation. Even the con- 
cept of an organic machine, so dear to mechanists, includes teleology; 
and Bertalanffy, therefore calls that concept a kryptoteleologic idea. 
One certainly will grant that Bertalanffy advances ideas which seem 
to be akin to Aristotle’s. Yet there is a profound difference on 
account of the former’s starting point. This starting point is posi- 
tivism, the doctrine which claims that all knowledge should be 
considered only as a succession of sensorial impressions or conscious 
phenomena. True knowledge of the nature of things is to the posi- 
tivist a fiction and consequently philosophy, which attempts to 
approach the essence of things, is devoid of scientific value. The 
“idea” of an object is for him nothing but a general image of phan- 
tasy; like some sort of greatest common divisor it is formed out 
of the mass of many similar perceptions. 

Bertalanffy is related to the neopositivism of the Viennese circle, 
whose members” advance a system which is known as the philosophy 
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of natural sciences (Naturwissenschaftsphilosophie). As the name 
indicates, they intend to develop a philosophy on the basis of the 
sciences, supposing thereby as a general principle that the laws and 
rules found in scientific researches should be the only norms of our 
thinking. Bertalanffy, too, strives clearly towards the ideal of a 
conception of life-phenomena founded exclusively upon the results 
of science. 


Hence he denies to the notion of cause all deeper meaning, and 
conceives of it in the positivistic sense as merely a regular and con- 
stant succession of phenomena or events. Despite his words about 
teleology as sketched above, he endeavors to give them a positivistic 
turn and does not show himself averse to Kéhler’s “explanation” 
of finality, stating that just as efficient causality means nothing else 
but the dependence of a present A on a past B, so should final 
causality be conceived as the dependence of a present A on a 
future B.” 


Now positivism is an offspring of empiricism, which lies also 
at the basis of mechanism. And, therefore, Bertalanffy’s starting 
point makes it clear that, despite everything else, the mechanistic 
view still shines through in his works. In his later works”° he turns 
even more definitely in the mechanistic direction. Whereas in 1928 
he expresses doubt if the — yet to be found — fundamental laws of 
biology ever could be derived from those of physics, in 1932 he 
leaves this question open, or rather surmises as affirmative an answer 
as possible. It would, he believes, perhaps not be impossible in the 
future to reduce both the physical and biological laws to some kind 
of higher statistics, consequently to some more or less indefinite 
mathematical formula.*’ 


Ideas of an organismal, synthetic biology, kindred to Bertalanfty’s 
appear in the works of A. von Gurwitch,”® who calls the vital prin- 
ciple morphé, of P. Weiss,? and especially of J. Schaxel,’° who 
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sharply censures the mechanists because they continually use terms 
which destroy their own principle, such as adaptation, finality, or- 
ganization, harmony, regulation, autonomy, activity, and even the 
very word organism. 

Among the modern biologists who, although not belonging to 
our school, come nevertheless close to it, we should like to mention 
the names of A. Piitter and K. Sapper. 

To the question — which Bertalanffy answered evasively — 
namely, if with our ever-increasing insight into the laws of nature 
we should ultimately not be able to reduce the biological to physical 
laws, Piitter’®’ gives an absolutely negative answer. Even though 
we should acquire, he holds, a complete knowledge of the physical 
phenomena and their laws, it would not help us in the least to clear 
up the life phenomena as a whole. He, too, recognizes the existence 
not only of organic but also of inorganic forms (Gestalten), yet 
maintains that the former differ from the latter by their ‘‘automaty” 
or self-activity. 

Perhaps still more points of contact with Scholastic biology are 
to be found in the writings of K. Sapper.'°? This author decidedly 
rejects the summative and anti-finalistic conception of mechanism by 
pointing to the evaluation of the parts of the organism with relation 
to its whole: We find clearly that those parts which are more impor- 
tant for the preservation of the whole are advantaged, e. g., in the 
feeding process, above other less important parts. Such a determina- 
tion of values and order of process is, of course, unheard of in a 
summation-system and can be understood only —he rightly con- 
cludes — in a unitary structure in which the whole is more than 
the parts.*° 

The analytical methods of physics and chemistry are not and 
cannot be, according to Sapper, applicable to the evolution processes 
of form and structure of living beings, for the two following reasons. 
First, the physical sciences try, on the basis of their methods, to 
formulate laws which hold universally and forego, for example, the 
particular form and magnitude of things. Thus the law of gravity 


101. Stufen des Lebens (1923). 

102. Das Element der Wirklichkeit und die Welt der Erfahrung (1924); Na- 
turphilosophie, Philosophie des Organischen (1928). 

103. Phil. des Organischen, pp. 52 et seq. 
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holds for all material objects, independently of their absolute magni- 
tude and form. But an organism possesses a strictly defined mag- 
nitude and a typical form. Consequently it stands to reason that a 
method which does not take into account absolute magnitude and 
form is unable to grasp the living. A second characteristic of the 
physico-chemical method is seen by Sapper in the fact that the vari- 
ous classes of phenomena, which the physical and chemical laws 
express, can and must be considered separately. The law of gravity, 
for example, can be formulated completely without respect to other 
laws, such as that of elasticity, those concerning heat, etc. But we 
do not find this characteristic when it comes to formulating the 
biological laws: no single process can be considered separately, but 
all processes are reacting upon each other mutually. For these and 
similar reasons Sapper rejects meristic mechanism. 

In particular he inveighs against the chance theories which at 
least verbally excluded finality, pointing out, with sharp criticism, 
“the absurdity, nay ineptitude,” of a conception which believes that 
the forms and structures of the organisms and their functions are 
due to sheer chance.’ Sapper concedes that, along with the many 
purposeful reactions which one observes in living bodies, one can 
doubtlessly mark out also many dysteleologies, e. g., unsuitable for- 
mations and processes; one may even say that some dysteleology 
clings to every purposeful act. It is always these dysteleologies which 
are made much of by the opponents of this theory, but Sapper re- 
marks rightly, for instance, against Fischer, that they do not mean 
any conclusive refutation of the finalistic theory. He points to the 
distinction so well known to the old and Scholastic philosophers, 
between general finality and the purposeful course of a particular 
process; in order to speak of a teleological world it is not necessary 
at all that every particular process should impress us as proceeding 
there and then purposefully, as it is only a special and often arbi- 
trarily isolated item of reality. And he concludes that finality is to 
be bound in every process of nature, be it organic or inorganic; 
this he denotes by the term panteleology. For in every process, even 
in mechanical motion, besides quantity which expresses itself in the 
magnitude of the mass to be moved, and besides intensity, which 


104. Phil. des Organischen, p. 43. 
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manifests itself in the speed of the motion, we also come across 
something qualitative, i.e., the direction of the motion to a goal. 


It is probably on account of this finalistic theory that Burkamp’™ 
honors Sapper with the epithet of a “consequent psychovitalist.” 
This only shows that the critic still holds to the old fallacy, so 
common among the mechanists, that the concept of finality always 
implies a reaction consciously directed towards a goal. Sapper, in- 
stead, points out explicitly that a final act and a consciously pur- 
poseful act are two very different things. The reason, Sapper pro- 
ceeds, why a natural process is teleological lies in the fact that the 
bearer of the process is a reaction-unit, because acting is always a 
process that is directed towards a goal.’ Despite the many partial 
Operations we find one dominating feature which we should con- 
ceive as the goal of the whole process. Then of course, the problem 
arises how a reaction-unit should be explained. Sapper turns against 
all those vitalists and neovitalists who separate too much the prin- 
ciple of force and that of matter. They conceive of matter as some 
passive material reality to which is added another active reality, 
namely, force, which acts upon the former. Sapper rejects such a 
view because it is inconceivable.’ It is impossible, he urges, to 
think of matter as of a merely passive principle which would exist 
independently of force for the following reason: Anything we know 
of an object depends on its mediate or immediate reaction upon our 
senses. Therefore on the supposition that there would exist a purely 
passive principle, we would be unable to know it, because a thing 
that does not “‘act’” is for us not ‘“‘actual,” i.e., real. But as soon 
as it acts in any way — through pressure touch, light reflection, etc. 
— it is no longer merely passive. Consequently it is inconceivable 
that passive matter exists independently of force. Hence, Sapper con- 
cludes, matter and force form one and the same reality whose passive 
aspect we designate as matter, and whose active aspect we denote 
as force. And thus we must consider the one reaction unit both as 
the substrate and as the cause of its operations. 

The question follows: Are these reaction-units “Gestalten” or 
natural bodies? They are, according to Sapper, the electrons, atoms, 


105. Naturphilosophie der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1930), p. 45. 
106. Phil. des Organischen, pp. 77 et seq. 
107. Phil. des Organischen, pp. 73 et seq. 
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molecules, crystals, cell-tissues, organs, and finally the organisms. 
The author considers them as ever higher ‘“‘Gestalten” which are 
qualitatively more than the sum of their parts because each of them 
shows Gestalt-qualities which are only proper to the unitary whole 
as such. 

The last and lowest reaction-units are, according to him the 
elements out of which all higher units are constituted. The elements 
are equipped with forces and qualities which unfold themselves only 
when matter is arranged into a new orderly state, in other words, 
when a new “Gestalt’’ comes into existence. 

Seeing that ‘“Gestalten” exist also in inorganic nature, we arrive 
at the final question, whether there is a difference between them 
and the organic ones. Sapper answers the question with an un- 
qualified yes; life shows characteristic differences from the inani- 
mate. He stresses especially the difference of the former from 
crystals which are the only inorganic “Gestalts” that grow as an 
organism does, through assimilation. Despite this similarity there is, 
however, an essential difference, because a crystal is a typical aggre- 
gate or summation, and an organism not only shows the capacity to 
assimilate but also to differentiate a feature entirely missing in 
the crystal. 

As for an evaluation of Sapper’s system, any one who knows 
the Aristotelic-Scholastic theory will acknowledge a remarkable 
agreement in many points between this and the former. There is, 
however, also a fundamental disparity. Sapper does not belong 
to the hylemorphistic school. He is certainly right in emphasizing 
the principle that in a material substrate we should not separate 
matter and force, but he loses sight of the value of distinction. He 
is wrong in contending that matter and force are one and the same 
reality, distinguished only by our way of conceiving them. According 
to our philosophy, matter and force are two co-principles in reality 
distinguished, but forming one compound, namely, the one sub- 
stance. Sapper’s final criterion for the difference between matter and 
force is not that they are really different, but that we should con- 
sider or rather represent them as different. At this point some posi- 
tivism shows through in the author's theory. 

In his explanation for the higher “Gestalten”’ out of the elements, 
some sort of merism— although very much tempered — still ap- 
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pears. This is obviously a consequence of the fact that he has not 
fathomed the depth of the fundamental principle of Aristotelean 
hylomorphism, namely, that matter is in potency to any form. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle and most Scholastics, only one form is actual; 
matter may lose, under influence of external factors, this actual form, 
but by that very fact a new form is actualized out of matter’s poten- 
tiality. Sapper, however, puts in each one of the composing parts 
of the organism something actual of that which it is to become 
later, and thus he again cuts the organism’s unity to pieces. Finally 
Sapper does not do justice to the spiritual element in man. 

The last life theory which we have to mention as an example 
of immanent vitalistic holism is the one we first dealt with viz., ani- 
mistic substantialism of the Aristotelic-Scholastic tradition. Because 
of its traditional character, it is both old and new as well as sup- 
ported and confirmed by the newest data of experimental research 
work. It still holds true. This theory we have already outlined in 
the beginning of this article. 


JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O. F. M. 
St. Joseph's Seminary, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


THE CAPUCHIN PREFECTURE OF NEW ENGLAND 
(1630-1656) 


DOCUMENT XIx 


Minutes of the Meeting of Propaganda on November 22, 1630 


Ad Cong. diei 22 Novembris 1630. No. 10. 

Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Card. Bentivoglio literas nuntii Belgici et 
scripturam de nova Anglia in America septentrionali itinere trium mensium a 
veteri Anglia distante . . . Sacra Congregatio ut nova illa terra sit quamprimum 
provisa operariis catholicis. . . .32 


DOCUMENT XxX 


Friar Simon Stock reports on the Puritan emigration to America, 
London, April 28, 1630 


Ill.mi et Rev.mi miei Sig.ri Colend.mi. 
Mi ralegro che la differenza tra monsignor vescovo . . . sia determinato nel Santo 
Offitio....Gia sono tre anni che questa lite es comminciata. ... Grande 
numero della secta de Puritani sono andati di qua per vivere nelle parte 
settentrionali d’America, 4,000 mille e piu; et impesteranno quelli infideli, 
con l’heresia loro, li quali come ho inteso de quelli che vengano di la, 
desideranno essere christiani, et sono populi innumeri, et vicina alla Europa. 
Dopoi che la pace es conclusa tra Francia e Inglaterra la persecutione es 
crescuta qua. 
Et per fine bacio li veste di VV. SS IIl.mi etc. 
Londra 28 d’Aprile 1630. 
Di VV.SS. Ill.me et Rev.me humilissimo servo 
Fr. Simone Stoch.33 


DOCUMENT XxXI 


Propaganda seeks information from the Nuncio of Brussels 
about a mission in New England by French priests, July 9, 1630 


Die 9 Julii 1630. Cong.o 126. num.20. 

Referente Rev.mo D. Assessore S. Officii literas P. Simonis Stoch Carmelitani 
Discalceati de 4 millibus Anglis puritanis qui ad inficiendam haeresi calvi- 
niana Americam septentrionalem Europae vicinam se transferunt, Sacra 
Cong.o mandavit scribi Nuntio Belgico34 ut de praedictis se informet et rescri- 


32. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1630 (Atti, VII), fol. 164v. This 
document is listed, somewhat incorrectly, by Fish, Guide, p. 124. 

33. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 132, fol. 14r, This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 150. 

34. On March 9, 1622, the Congregation of Cardinals of Propaganda divided the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the whole world among the various papal nuncios. The nuncio 
of Belgium was entrusted among other countries with the jurisdiction of England 
and the English colonies (Propaganda Archives, series: Acta, vol. I, fol. 2). This dis- 
proves the contention set forth in The Catholic Historical Review, Januaty, 1929, 
p. 509. 
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bat, et simul significet an per Gallos missionarios possit fieri aliqua provisio 
contra dictorum Anglorum conatus.3> 


DOCUMENT XXII 


Puritan emigration to New England as the result of the opening 
of the Queen's Chapel in London on March 4, 163036 


Hi demum in Angliam reversi...multa magnifice predicabant; ita iniectum 
in aliis, si ferret occasio, patriam illam videndi desiderium. Quinque vero 
circiter abhinc mensibus venit Puritanis quibusdam in mentem eo proficisci. 
Zelo sue secte moti ad hoc creduntur. Cum enim viderent Sacellum Sere- 
nissime Regine Anglie apertum, ibique Religionem Catholicam liberius 
exerceri;>”7 Capuccinos etiam in Angliam consentiente Rege venisse, rati 
finem Evangelij sui imminere, permulti statuerunt novam Angliam incolere. 
Inter hos fuere non pauci ut genere, ita et opibus, prestantes. Numerus eorum 
qui profecti sunt, dicitur ad duo fere millia pertingere. 

Cum Rex Anglie adverteret Puritanos é regno in alias terras diffluere, 
certis de caussis proposuit duo Juramenta ab eis qui in novam Angliam pro- 
ficisci vellent exigenda: alterum erat fidelitatis, ut vocant, alterum quo iurare 
tenerentur Pseudo-Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem esse verum ac legitimum 
Anglie Primaten. Plurimi utrumque Juramentum admittebant, nonnulli 
posterius recusabant; utpote alienum ab Anarchia Puritanorum.38 


DOCUMENT XXIII 
Report of the Belgian Nuncio of September 21, 1630 


Eminent.mo e IIllust.mo Sig.re mio e Dofio Colend.mo. 

Ho procurato di havver notitia di q. se degnd V.E. ordinarmi con sue di 20 
di luglio intorno alli Puritani Inglesi, che si transferivano all’ America 
settentrionale et ho ritrovato quello si degnarra veder nell’ alligata relatione. 


Gli Missionarij francesi sarranno di ogiia utilita andando 1a per impedir 
in questo principio li progressi di detti Puritani. ne sarra difficile quando 
bisognaria anco inviarli di qui, essendovi medesimi Religiosi atti 4 cid; perd 
per la lengua megliori saranno sacerdoti Inglesi istessi, di quali per hora si 
potrebbero inviar doi solamente, et poi aspettar le loro relationi per posser 
cotesta Sac. Congregatione deliberar quello giudicarra esser pid di servigio 
alla propagatione della santa fede in quelle parti potensosi anco invocar in 


35. Propaganda Archives, series: Atti, Acta de anno 1630, vol. VII, Parte I, 
fol. 99v; and series: Scritture antiche, vol. 132, fol. 141v. This document is listed by 
Fish, Guide, pp. 124, 150. 

36. The first part of this document is Document XVIII. ; 

37. The Queen’s chapel was opened on ‘“‘the third Sunday, in Lent, 1630” i.e., 
March 4, 1630 (Cyprien de Gamaches, O.F.M.Cap., Memoires de la Mission des 
Capucins prés la Reine d’ Angleterre, publ. par Apollinaire de Valence, O. F. M. Cap., 
Paris, 1881, pp. 10-24). Accordingly this report was written “about, five months” 
later, i.e., August, 1630. 

38. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 2v; and Vatican 
Library, Ottobon., vol. 2536, fol. 158. See note to Document XVIII. 
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cid l’agiuto delli signori Ambasciadori di francia e di Spagna, che sono in 
Londra accié non sia a detti missionarij dato alcuno impedimento. intanto 
osservarrO quelche di pit mi sarra commandato da V. Eminenza, per 
esequirlo secondo il mio debbito. perfine a V. Eminenza la humilissima 
riverenza. 
Brusselles 21 settembre 1630. 
V. S. Eminentissima e Colendissima 
humilissimo e obligatissimo debitore 
F(abio di Lagonissa) Arc(ivescovo) di Conza.3? 


DOCUMENT XXIV 


Decree of the establishment of the Capuchin Prefecture 
of New England, November 22, 1630 


Ad Cong. dei 22 Novembris 1630. No. 10. 

X. Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Card. Bentivoglio literas nuntii Belgici et 
scripturam de nova Anglia in America septentrionali itinere trium mensium a 
veteri Anglia distante, et de coloniis catholicorum et puritanorum Anglorum 
ad eam transmissis, Sacra Congregatio ut nova illa terra sit quamprimum 
provisa operariis catholicis, qui possint puritanorum progressus impedire, 
catholicosque iuvare, mandavit agi cum Procuratore Generali Capuccinorum,‘ 
ut mediante Patre Josepho Parisiensi*! curet, missionem Capuccinorum Gallo- 
rum et Anglorum ad dictam novam Angliam fieri, cum conditionibus con- 
suetis videlicet ut dictus Pater Josephus praefectus missionis4? et missionario- 
rum nomina et numerum ac suo tempore eorum progressus significare debet.43 


DOCUMENT XXV 


Friar Simon Stock proposes the establishment of an Italian 
colony with a Bishop in New England, January 1, 163144 


Come adesso queste parti del mundo per la piu parte sta in pace, et li 
Inglesi, et Francesci, et Scocesi tengano colonie in quelle parte D’America; 


39. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 259, fol. 1. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 156, with a somewhat misleading summary; there is 
no mention of Capuchins in this document. 

40. The Procurator General had the charge in the Capuchin order to deal with, 
and settle, the official business of the order with the Holy See. The incumbent of 
this office in 1630 was Friar Francis De Negri of Genoa who was Procurator General 
from May 15, 1625, till May 29, 1637. 

41. Friar Joseph of Paris was the celebrated confidant and “right hand” of. 
Cardinal Richeliev. 

42. F. I. Winslaw, Vicars and Prefects Apostolic (New York, 1924), states that 
up to the eighteenth century the name of Prefect Apostolic was unknown, and that 
these dignitaries were simply called Prefects of the Missions, However Friar Leonard 
of Paris styles himself in 1639 as ‘in partibus Americae praefectus  apostolicus”’ 
(Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, fol. 23r; see Document 
XXXI). 

43. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1630; Atti, VII, Parte I, fol. 164v. 
This document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 124. 

44, The first part of this letter is Document XVI. 
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Si piacesse a sua santtita per plantare in quelle parte D’America una colonia 
de Italiani con uno vescovo et religiosi delli piu poveri acustomato di patire, 
per plantare la santa fede in quelle parte del mundo che es grande come la 
Europa et vicina et opposita al-Europa, et non convertita in parte alcuna, serra 
opera de multo honore alla s.a chiesa, et con tempo utilissima. et es il piu 
expedito modo di convertirle.... 
Il Decreto della sacra congregazione ...non sta publicato. .. .4 
Et per fine bacio le vesti di VV. SS. Em.mi et humilis.te 
dimando le santte benedittione loro, pregando a N.S. 
che dia a tutte bono novellarino. 
Londra |.di Genaro, 1631. 
Di VV. SS. Emin.me 
humiliss.mo servo 
Fr. Simone Stocco.46 


DOCUMENT XXVI 


The Procurator General asks for the commission to arrange 
the establishment of the New England Mission with others, 
January, 163147 


Emin.mo et Rev.mo Signore. 

Fu fatta una missione nella Congreg. passata di Propaganda fide avanti alla 
Santita di Nostro Signore nella quale fra l’altre cose che furono trattate, fu 
fatta una missione nell’Inghilterra nuova, e fu data la cura al Padre F. 
Gioseffo da Parigi, ma perché esso Padre non si ritruova in luogo da potersi 
pigliare questo pensiere, si supplica Vostra Eminenza a volersi degnare di 
operare che ne sia data la cura al P. Procuratore, il quale poi si aggiustera o 
col medesimo Padre F. Gioseffo o con altri che saranno a proposito. Che il 
tutto, etc. 

All’Emin.mo e Rev.mo Sig. Cardinale S. Onofrio [i. e., Cardinal Barberini }.48 


45. On difficulties with Bishop Smith in England. 

46. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 150r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Gude, p. 148, with a wrong date: June 1, 1631. A summary 
of this letter was read in the meeting of Propaganda on February 25, 1631, but no 
action was taken.. The minutes of this meeting record the following summary. 

Acta de anno 1631. ad Congreg. diei 25 Februarii. Num. 16. 

XVI. Retulit idem Emin.mus D. Card. Bentivolus literas Patris Simonis Stoch, 
Carmelitae Discalceati, in quibus plura significabat de terra Avaloniae in America 
septentrionali, in qua nunc sunt coloniae Gallorum, Scotorum et Anglorum, et horta- 
batur Sacram Congregationem ut illuc missionem faceret Italorum cum suo episcopo et 
demum significabat discordias inter Episcopum Chalcedonensem et Regulares.... 
(Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1631; Atti, VII Parte II, fol. 26v. This 
document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 125). 

In this document Avalon, which had been abandoned just then, is taken as com- 
prising all of North America, The French colonies were those in the province of 
Quebec of Canada which were founded in 1604. The Scotch colonies were those of 
Nova Scotia which were founded in 1621; and the English colonies were those of 
Avalon which were founded in 1625 and abandoned in 1629. 

47. No date is given in the letter. 

48. Propaganda Archives, series: Lettere antiche, vol. 391; Memoriali del 1631, 
fol. 12r and fol. 12v. This document is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 190. 
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DOCUMENT XXVII 


The Capuchin New England Mission is confirmed and is to be 
established by the Parisian Provincial or Pére Joseph, 
February 3, 1631 


Fol. 18. Ad Congreg. diei 3 Februarii 1631. Num. 22. 

Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Card. Caetano,#9 Sacra Congregatio missionem 
Capuccinorum Anglorum et Gallorum, alias ad novam Angliam decretam con- 
firmavit, mandavitque Procuratori generali eiusdem Ordinis, ut eandem 
missionem fieri curet quamprimum a .provinciali Parisiensi, casu quo P. 
Josephus Parisiensis cui primum commissa fuit, sit a Lutetia Parisiorum 
absens.*° 


DOCUMENT XXVIII 


Friar Simon Stock rejoices at the establishment of 
the Capuchin New England Mission, June 25, 1631 


Emin.mi Sig.ri miei Colend.mi. 
Mi ralegro di sapere che la Sacra Congregatione ha ordinato una missione di 
Padri Capuccini a quella parte d’America. Faranno molto frutto, si procedano 
con disciplina et observanza; ma es necessario che l’observanza nelle missioni 
tra infedeli sia diversa a quella dei monasterii. Per questo es necessario che la 
Sacra Congregatione procuri che li missionarii habiano i voci attivi et passivi 
tra di loro, et nelle electione delli superiori, per stabilire una forma di pro- 
cedere conforme alla necessita della misione, et per rimediare li inconvenienti 
per li capitoli, et si li Padri Capucini observassero questo di mutare la forma 
o modi di governo secondo la necessita della missione, basteranno per con- 
vertire tutto il mondo. 

Ho mandato alla Sacra Congregatione alcune constitutioni per questa 
nostra missione d’Inglaterra. .. . 

Di VV.EE. humilissimo servo 
fr. Simone Stoch. 

Londra 25 Giugno 1631.5! 


DOCUMENT XxXIxX 
Erection of the Capuchin Prefecture of Acadia, May 31, 1632 


Ad Congreg. diei 31 Maii 1632. No. 5. Fol. 66v. 
Referente eodem Emin.mo D. Cardinali Bentivolo litteras nuntii Galliarum>? 
de vicerege, quem Rex Christianissimus post res compositas cum Anglorum 


49. Cardinal Antonio Caetani, created cardinal April 19, 1621. 

50. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1631; Atti, VII, Parte II, fol. 18r; 
and Scritture antiche, vol. 391, fol. 12v. This document is listed by Fish, Guide, 
pp. 124, 190. 

51. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 100, fol. 157r. This docu- 
ment is listed by Fish, Guide, p. 148. A summary of this letter was read in the meet- 
ing of August 26, 1631. 

52. Francesco Adriano de Ceva was nuncio at Paris till 1634. 
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rege, ad Canadam Americae septemptrionalis provinciam destinavit, et de 
missionibus Minorum de Observantia, Patrum Societatis Jesu et Capuccinorum, 
quas cum eo rex ad praefatam provinciam fieri cupit, et demum de praefec- 
tura missionis Capuccinorum Patribus Josepho et Leonardo Capuccinis parisi- 
ensibus concedenda, Sacra Congregatio missiones praefatas probavit, et quoad 
illas Minorum de Observantia et Jesuitarum nuntio scribi iussit ut nomina 
mittendorum et praesertim illorum qui missionibus constituendis sunt prae- 
fecti significet, ut literae patentes et facultates necessariae expediri possint. 
Quo vero ad missionem Capucinorum similiter iussit nomina mittendorum per 
eundem nuntium significari, commonetique patrem Josephum, ut relationes 
gerendorum per missionarios ad Sacram Congregationem suo tempore mittat, 
vel per vicarium quem in missione constituet transmitti curet. Nam Emin.mi 
Patres fere numquam habent relationes gestorum per missionarios Capuccinos, 
sub praefectura dictorum Patrum Leonardi et Josephi, sicut habent ab aliis 
tam Capucinis quam alterius Religionis.°3 


DOCUMENT XXX 


Letter of the Nuncio of France on the Establishment 
of Missions in New France, April 16, 1632 


Finalmente sono stati consegnati dall’Ambassadore d’Inghilterra li dispacci di 
quel Re a S(ua) M(ajesta) Chr (istianissi) ma per la restitutione di Canada 
e fra pochi giorni vi si manda alcuni vasselli col commendator di Rasigli il 
quale fece ultim(amen) te il viaggio di Marocco per ricuperatione de schiavi; 
se gli da il commando di quel paese con titolo di Vice Ré e luogotenente 
Regio. per che vi si propaghi la religione fa (il Ré) condurre ne medesimi 
vasselli alcuni PP. Capuccini, Gesuiti e Osservanti assegnando a primi la parte 
chiamata Cadea et agli altri Quebec. Per la missione de PP. Capuccini S.M. 
havrebbe caro parendo bene a S(ua) S(antita) che se ne facesse capo il P. 
Giuseppe et il P. Leonardo, accio l’opera sia di piu frutto. .. .>4 


DOCUMENT XxXXI 


Friar Hyacinth of Paris nominated Superior of the Mission 
of New France, Virginia, and Florida, February 11, 1639 


Ill.mo e Rev.mo Sig.re e Pad.ne mio Osserv.mo. [Francesco Ingoli}. 

... ho domandato d’andare alle missione di Canada e adesso che scrivo il 
R. P. Generale espediro l’obedienza per mandarmi Superiore della missione 
della nuova francia et della florida e Virginea, dove spero d’andare con 
grandissimo gusto mio....La nova Francia, Virginea, e Florida mi pare 
essere. missioni vicini lune del altre. . . .55 


52. Propaganda Archives, series: Acta de anno 1632; Atti, VIII, fol. 66v, num. 5. 
This document is listed by Fish, Guide, with an erroneous date, May 3, p. 124. 

54. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 74, fol. 116. This docu- 
ment was first printed by Candide, op. cit., pp. 94, note 5, 107, note 3, 113, note 1. 

55. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, fol. 12r, 12v. The 
summary given in the same volume on fol. 13v repeats the same phrase: “II P. 
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DOCUMENT XXXII 
Extension of the Acadian Mission to French North America 


A. Letter of Father Pacificus of Provins to Ingoli, 
October 17, 1641 


Ill.mo Sig.re et Pat.ne mio Colend.mo. 

A V.S. mando qui ionta la charta di tutta la nova Franza....Il padre qual a 
fatto la charta a dimorato tré anni in detta nova Franza o Canada... ho 
scritto al M. R. P. Archangelo di far adiunger al decreto mio et a la nostra 
prefettura questa parola: “America septentrionale, ove sono francesi, et ove 
non ci sono altri Religiosi né sacerdoti, perché un poco pit: basso ci sono 
populi infiniti, et domesticati assai piu o veramente. se ci trova difficulta per 
il Breve, mi contento che con una lettera del Card. Protettore o del Cardinale 
Antonio, mi sia dichiarata la mente de Sua Santita et della Sacra Congrega- 
tione che io possi chercare detti populi per l’America septentrionale, perché 
non ci sono Spagnoli in detti luoghi, ma francesi, inglesi o holandesi. . . . 
Pariggi al 17 di Ottobre 1641. 

F. Pacifico de Provins, Capuccino.>¢ 


Generale rissolve di mandarlo Superiore della Missione nella nuovo Francia, Virginia, 
e Florida, dove egli va volentieri.’”” However in the obedience given to Friar Hyacinth 
the extent of his commission is specified as extending over New France and the neigh- 
boring regions. The obedience given to Friar Hyacinth to go to the Mission of 
Canada, February 12, 1639, reads as follows: 
Adm. Ven. fr. Hyacintho Parisino. Fr. Leonardus parisinus Missionum Ord. fratr. 
minor. St. Franc. Capucinorum in partibus Americae Praefectus Apostolicus. 


Cum saepe alias requisiti a te fuerimus, ut in Novam Franciam exercendae Missionis 
gratia destinaremus ... Nos inhaerentes mandato S.mi D. N. Urbani VIII Papae, quo 
commissa nobis est cura mittendi operarios idoneos...ad diversa, orbis partes et 
praesertim in americam regionem novamque franciam et circumiacentia Loca. Te... 
ad hanc messem destinandum censuimus, et in Superiorem omnium fratrum nostrorum. 
...Instituimus....Et ut cum uberiori fructu quae sunt missionis exerceas et exequaris 
tibi amplum et omnimode usum Impertimur facultatum a praefato S.mo D. N. Urbano 
Missionariis nostris in Oriente, aut aliis Locis in vinea Dni laborantibus concessarum, 
illarum authenticum exemplar penes te remansurum dedimus.... Datum Parisiis die 
12 Februari anno 1639. 

F. Leonardus qui supra (Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, 
fol. 23r-fol. 23v. 

In the letter which Friar Hyacinth of Paris wrote February 25, 1639, to the Secre- 
tary of Propaganda, Francesco Ingoli, he speaks of being sent to “America and New 
France or other places (America e nuova francia o altri luoghi)” (Propaganda 
Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 138, fol. 18r). 

56. Propaganda Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 141, fol. 69r, 69v. To the 

foregoing letter Ingoli appended this note: 
é bene estendere la missione al padre Pacifico all’America settentrionale, ove non sono 
missioni, perche per trovar popoli con fatiche incredibili di viaggio non ha pari. egli 
é stato il primo che ha stabilito o per dir meglio fondato le missioni dei Cappuccini- 
in Aleppo, Babilonio, e Persia. Da una relatione venuta dal nuovo Messico s’intenda 
che nelle parti settentrionali dell’America settentrionale verso l’occidente si sono trovati 
gentili che vivono in citta con politia et habitano in case ben fatte e depinte, e bisogna 
che la parte orientale alla drittura di quella parte dell’occidente, vi siano simili genti, 
e gia il P. Pacifico ne ha qualche avviso, che vi sono, come qui significa (Propaganda 
Archives, series: Scritture antiche, vol. 141, fol. 70v). 
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B. Letter of Pacificus of Provins to Ingoli, 
November 7, 1641 


Ill.mo Sig. re et Pat.ne mio colend.mo. 

Credo che V.S.I. havera recivuta la charta et descriptione di tutto il paese di 
Canada... vedo puoca speranza d’impiego per me in detta contrada speci- 
ficata sotto il vocabulo di Canada inparte nostra, se V.S.I. non mi espone la 
mente della sacra Cong. intendere sotto quello vocabulo tutta la terra con- 
tinua dell’america septentrionale, ove vanno et habitano francesi, et ove non 
ci sono altri Religiosi; et cosi non si fa danno a nessuno; et se V.S.I. mi fa 
questa gratia di significarme cosi la mente della Sacra Cong., gli prometto di 
fargli vedere in breve la pit bella et utile Missione che si sia fata d’un gran 
tempo nella s.ta chiesa, perche io so un luogo in detta america septentrionale, 
ove sono popoli infiniti et docili,...nissun Card. spagnolo non si potra 
opponere perche andanno con francesi, et son sicuro che si non pigliano 
possessione di detti popoli; gli holandesi preparano adesso una imbarcatione 
per impatronirsene, et guasteranno un milliaro di queste povere anime... 
F. Pacifico de provins, Capuccino I. 

Pariggi al 7.di Novembre [1641}.>7 


C. Decree of extension of the Acadian Mission 
to French North America, February 14, 1642 


Acta de anno 1642. Ad Cong. diei 14 Februarii 1642. No. 21. Fol. 29v. 
21. Referente Emin.mo D. Card. Spada literas Patris Pacifici de Provins 
Praefecti missionum Capuccinorum in Canadam de statu missionis praedictae, 
et simul de charta geographica Americae septemtrionalis, quam idem pater ad 
Urbem misit, Sacra Congregatio missionem praedicti Patris Pacifici, ac eius 
sociorum extendit ad omnia loca Americae Septemtrionalis ubi erunt Galli, 
et ad totam novam Franciam cum eisdem facultatibus.°8 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Augustine Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


57. Propaganda Archives, series; Scritture antiche, vol. 141, fol. 67r-67v. 
58. Propaganda Archives, series: Atti, XV, fol. 29v, no. 21. This document is 
listed by Fish, Guide, p. 126. 
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Books 


Information supplied by Father Irenaeus Herscher, O. F. M., Librarian 
of St. Bonaventure’s College, again enables us to list a considerable number 
of new books on Spanish America which treat of Franciscan history in whole 
or in part. 

The Seven Golden Cities (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943) by Mabel Farnum 
is an interesting and popular presentation of the story of Fray Marcos de 
Niza’s journey and of the Coronado expedition to the pueblos at and near 
modern Zuni, N. Mex. 

A new publication of the Quivira Society is entitled Three New Mexico 
Chronicles. It was published at Albuquerque in 1942, and the translators 
are H. Bailey Carroll and J. V. Haggard. 

The Cortés Society has begun a new series of publications, Documents and 
Narratives concerning the Discovery and Conquest of Latin America, with the 
publication of a small volume of ninety pages entitled The Discovery of 
Yucatan by Francisco Hernandez de Cérdoba (Berkeley, 1942). It contains 
nine narratives of the expedition made by Hernandez de Cordoba to the 
mainland in 1517, the first to reach the coast of what is now Mexico. Henry 
R. Wagner is the translator of these documents. 

Hispanic American Essays, edited by A. Curtis Wilgus and published by 
the University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1942, is a memo- 
rial to James Alexander Robertson. 

As volume 102 of its Miscellaneous Collections, the Smithsonian Institute 
has published Antonio Vasquez de Espinosa’s Compendium and Description 
of the West Indies, translated by Charles Upson Clark (Washington, 1942). 
This work is an eyewitness report on all the Spanish possessions in the New 
World during the early seventeenth century; the author made a journey 
through Spanish America all the way from Mexico City to Chiloe in south- 
ern Chile. 

Volume III of Studies in Hispanic American History is an account of 
Spanish Beginnings in the Philippines, 1564-1572 (Catholic University, 
Washington, 1942), by Edward J. McCarthy, O. S. A. Though lying on the 
other side of the Pacific, the Philippines were regarded in colonial times as 
a part of Spanish America. 

Biografias populares is a series of biographical sketches of personages 
famous in the history of Mexico, including a number of Franciscans, such as 
Fray Toribio Motolinia, Fray Pedro de Gante, and Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagin. The fact that the book is published by the Secretaria de Educacion 
Publica in Mexico City indicates that the government has made great strides 
in the return to sanity. 

A Spanish translation of Charles F. Lummis’ famous work has been 
published in its thirteenth edition by Editorial Araluce, Barcelona, 1942; it 
is entitled Los Exploradores Espanoles del Siglo XVI. 

Editorial Araluce, Barcelona, in the same year (1942) also published 
Cultura y Costumbres del Pueblo Espanol en los Siglos XVI y XVII, by 
Ludwig Pfandl. : 
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Brazil Builds: Architecture New and Old, 1652-1942, by Philip Good- 
win, has been published by the Museum of Modern Art, N. Y., 1943. 

Volume V of Kenneth S. Latourette’s monumental six-volume work on 
the history of the expansion of Christianity, giving an idea of the impact 
of white peoples upon the peoples of primitive cultures, discusses The Great 
Century in the Americas, Australasia, and Africa, 1800-1914 (Harper, 
N: Y., 1943). 

Parker Hanson is the editor of a two-volume work, New World Guides 
to Latin American Republics (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, N. Y., 1943), which 
purposes to offer more authoritative background and guidebook material than 
has ever before been collected in convenient and usable form. (Something 
better than Terry’s bigoted Guide to Mexico is a great desideratum. ) 

Important publications on Latin America are annually listed and evalu- 
ated in the Handbook of Latin Amevican Studies, Number seven in the 
series, for the year 1941, made its appearance this year; the editor is Myron 
Burgin, and the publisher Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Resources of Southern Libraries, edited by Robert B. Downs and pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, Chicago, 1938, locates con- 
siderable documentary and source material which is of special interest to 
Franciscan historians. 

ae ae 


Among anthropological books pertaining to Spanish America which have 
appeared recently are the following: 

Bibliografia ethnologica de la Amazonia Peruana, 1542-1942, by Frederico 
Schwab, was published in 1942 by the Compafiia de Impresiones y Publicidad 
in Lima. 

Medieval American Art by Pal Kelemen (Macmillan, N. Y., 1943) is an 
imposing two-volume work, of which the first volume contains the text and 
the second artistic plates (960 illustrations). By Medieval America is meant 
Pre-Columbian America, and thus the work gives the cultural setting of the 
Southwest, Mexican, Mayan, and Andean as well as Interlying Regions. 

Bulletin 132 in the Bureau of American Ethnology Series (Washington, 
1942) is another book by John R. Swanton, Source Material on the History 
and Ethnology of the Caddo Indians. It covers the period from 1541, when 
De Soto and his men contacted the tribe for the first time, to the year 1894. 

A brilliant and popular one-volume book on the Pre-Columbian and 
Colonial history of the Indian civilizations of the entire New World is 
Ringuet’s Un Monde était Leur Empire (Les Editions Variétés, Montreal, 
1943). Like many other works of this kind, however, the author is’ guilty 
of excessive admiration for the Aztec, Maya, and Inca “empires,” and he 
repeats the Black Legend concerning the Spaniards. His sense of values is 
_ distorted, and hence he fails to evaluate the work of the missionaries prop- 
erly and justly. Serious historians no longer accept the statement of Las Casas 
that twelve million Indians were massacred by the Spaniards (cited on p. 
309). Neither did Pope Alexander VI ‘‘make a donation of their [the 
Indians’} countries to the king of Spain and the king of Portugal” (p. 282) 
when he acted as arbiter between the two great colonizing nations of the 
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time and decided what should be their separate fields of colonization and 
missionary activities. There are other similar statements which are incorrect. 


Ki RO 


Two books by Grace Lee Nute concerning the colonial Northwest are: 
Documents relating to the Northwest Missions, 1815-1827 (Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul, 1942), and Caesars of the Wilderness: Medart 
Chouart, Sieur des Groseillers, and Pierre Esprit Radisson, 1618-1710 (Apple- 
ton, N. Y., 1943). 


* * 


Other new books on Franciscan subjects.are the following: 

Marco Polo’s Precursors, by Leonardo Olschki (Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1943), treats among other matters of the Franciscans who were 
the first European travelers and missionaries to the Far East. 

The doctoral dissertation of Father Cyril L. Shircel, O. F.M., on The 
Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus 
has appeared as vol. 67 of Philosophical Studies (Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 

The Itinerary of the Soul to God by St. Bonaventure: A Translation with 
Vocabulary and Commentary, by Rev. John Sabinash, is another doctoral 
dissertation, accepted by the University of Pittsburgh, June, 1943. A good 
and extended review of this work by ‘‘Scholasticus” was printed in the 
Pittsburgh Catholic of June 3, 1943. 

The eminent Scotist, Father Marianus Mueller, O. F. M., is the author 
of Gottes Kinder vor dem Vater (Herder, Freiburg, 1938). 

Studies in Honor of St. Thomas Aquinas, published by St. Louis Uni- 
versity, contains an article by Marshall Smelser on ‘The Political Philosophy 
of Sir Thomas More.” 

Deserving of mention is also the revised edition of the Necrologium of 
the Franciscan Province of the Immaculate Conception, New York, N. Y., 
prepared by Father Bernardine Mazzarella, O. F. M. (1942). 


* * 


Books on non-Franciscan subjects written by Franciscan friars are the 
following: P. José Rolim, O. F. M., O Problema Cruciante do Além (Lisbon, 
1942); P. Archange Godbout, O. F.M., Généalogie de la famille Testard 
de Montigny, revisée par Aegidius Fauteux (Editions Beauchemin, Canada, 
1942); P. Blais Hervé, O.F.M., Les Tendences Eugenistes au Canda 
(L'Institut Familial, Montreal, 1942); Father Fintan, O. F. M. Cap., Light 
and Laughter in Darkest Africa (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin, 1943) ; 
P. Albert, O.F.M.Cap., Msgr. Louis-Joseph-Arthur Melanson, Premier 
Archevéque de Moncton, 1879-1941 (L’Evangéline, Moncton). P. Jorge de 
Riezu, O. F. M. Cap., is the translator of P. Reginaldo Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., La Providentia y la Confianza en Dios (Ed. Dedebec, Buenos Aires, 
1942). Imprenta “La Central’ of Union de Reyes, Cuba, has printed the 
420-page catechism prepared by Father J. Alejaldre, O. F. M., Cuarto Grado 
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del Catecismo Compendiado de la Doctrina Cristiana. This is the fourth of 
a series of catechisms, the first treating in a general way the principal Cath- 
olic truths; the second, Confession, Confirmation, Holy Communion, the 
Commandments, and Prayer; the third, the other sacraments and other 
matters. All that is contained in these three receives a more detailed treat- 
ment in the fourth. 


Pamphlets 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has published in pamphlet form 
the address which Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., gave before the Cath- 
olic Biblical Association and which was printed in the Association’s Quarterly ; 
it is entitled Spirit and Life. 

Le P. Alexis de Barbezieux de l Ordre des Freres-Mineurs Capuchins, 
1854-1941 is an interesting 60-page biography reprinted from the pages of 
L’Echo de Saint-Francois, July, 1941 — June, 1942. The author is R. P. 
Justin de Montagnac, O. F. M. Cap., and the publishers are the Capuchins in 
Canada (La Reparation, Pointe-aux-Trembles, Montreal, 1943). 

Like the missionaries of the past, those of today are making valuable 
contributions to the study of Indian languages. Fray Melchor de Barcelona, 
O. F. M. Cap., is the author of Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana en Espanol- 
Miskito, published by the Vicariate Apostolic of Bluefields in Nicaragua. It 
is a pamphlet of 55 pages, giving the Spanish on the left-hand pages and 
the Miskito translation on the right-hand pages. 

A revised reprint of an important article which appeared in the April, 
1943, number of Mid-America has been issued in pamphlet form (pp. 91- 
120): The First Half-Century of Brazilian History by William B. Greenlee. 
While it is a scholarly study of the early political history of Brazil, what the 
author offers concerning the first missionaries in this country is not altogether 
satisfactory. He says nothing, for instance, of the first martyrs of Brazil 
(and of the New World) who lost their lives at the hands of the Indians 
on June 19, 1505, at Porto Seguro (cf. Habig, Heroes of the Cross, p. 24, 
and “The First Missionaries in Brazil,’ in Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
May, 1943, pp. 135-139). And concerning the work of Father Bernardo de 
Armenta and his four companions in southern Brazil, of whom he records 
merely that “they too passed on,” he might have found a detailed account 
in the article, ‘The Franciscans in Paraguay,” which appeared in Franciscan 
Studies, March, 1941, pp. 37-43. The latter is likewise available in pamphlet 
form; and the author will gladly send a copy to anyone who is interested in 
the subject. The article on Brazil which appeared in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum (Chicago), May, 1943, was the first of a series of four, the others 
being “The Franciscans in Colonial Brazil” (June 1943), “In Nineteenth- 
Century Brazil” (August 1943), and ‘In Twentieth-Century Brazil” (Sep- 
tember 1943). 


Articles 


Other historical articles in Franciscan Herald and Forum which may be 
worth noting are: “Our First Colored Priest’ (April 1943), and ‘‘Tertiary 
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Congress in Mexico” (July 1943). The latter is a brief account of a very 
interesting and inspiring Franciscan gathering held in Mexico City in the 
early part of May, at which an imposing array of historical papers were 
presented. We hope that the latter will be made available to the public 
in a printed. report. 

Archivo Ibero-Americano, October-December, 1942, contains the follow- 
ing noteworthy articles: José M. Pou y Marti, O. F.M., “‘Relacién del P. 
Serrano de Castro sobre las missiones franciscanas” ; Atanasio Lopez, O. F. M., 
“Notas de bibliografia franciscana’”’ ; Lino Gomez Canedo, O. F. M., “Cisneros 
y el Arzopispo de Santiago.” And in the issue for January-March, 1942: 
Atanasio Lopez, O. F. M., “El P. José Angelis, tedlogo franciscano de siglo 
XVI”; J. Gomez Crespo, ‘Los Franciscanos espafioles en Tierra Santa: sus 
residencias segun una relacién de siglo XVII.” 

We would like to call attention also to two articles which appeared in 
the March, 1943, number of Revista Eclesidstica Brasileira: Frei Odulfo, 
O. F. M., “Pedro Fernades Sardinha, primeiro bispo do Brasil”; Frei Basilio 
Réwer, O. F.M., “O Lavabo do Aleijadinho na sacristia da ingreja de S. 
Francisco em Ouro Preto.” 

In the periodical publications of the Canadian Franciscans: Archange 
Godbout, O. F.M., “Les preoccupations en histoire et les theses de M. 
l Abbe Maheux,” Cz/ture, March, 1943; Urbain-Marie Cloutier, O. F. M., 
“Joies de Mars 1943,” Les Missions Franciscaines, July-August, 1943 (an 
account of the life and work of Canadian Franciscan missionaries among the 
Japanese of Peru) ; Egide Roy, O. F.M., ““Dynamisme Nippon et philoso- 
phie chretienne,” 7bid, 

Though the Provincial Annals of the St. Barbara Province are a mimeo- 
graphed and private quarterly, each issue contains numerous important articles 
of general interest. The July, 1943 number, for instance, has the following: 
Maynard Geiger, O. F. M., ‘‘Serra’s Thousand Glorious Titles” ; LeRoy Calla- 
han, “The Early Life of Serra,’ continued; Severin Baumann, O. F. M., 
“Ornithology of Old Mission Santa Barbara,” concluded. 

Father Hubert Vecchierello, O. F. M., contributes articles on Liverworts, 
Mosses, and Myxomycetes to Science Studies (St. Bonaventure College), 
June, 1943. 

E. J. Gagnon has written an article on ‘‘Baraga, Apostle of the Chippe- 
was,” for Christian Family and Our Missions, July, 1943. 

An article on “The Person of Jesus” by Father James, O. F. M. Cap., 
appeared in Thought, June, 1943. 

A study of the subject “Choir Duty and Conventual Mass in Religious 
Communities,’ by Cyril Piontek, O. F.M., is continued in Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, June, 1943. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association, June, 1943, presents 
an article on “Thomas More, Grammarian and Orator,” by William Nelson. 

‘Fray Bernardino and the Indians” is a review of El Kolla Mitrado by 
A. Guzman in Inter-American Monthly, March, 1943 (cf. “The Franciscans 
in Paraguay,” Franciscan Studies, Match, 1941, p. 54). 

The June number of Records of the American Catholic Historical Society 
(Philadelphia) announces that in subsequent issues it will publish a “Bibli- 
ography on the Spanish Borderlands” by Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M. 
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The May, 1943 issue of Liturgical Arts carried an article by Maurice 
Lavanaux on the subject of ‘Post-War Planning.” Included in this article 
is an account of the work of Brother Cajetan Baumann, O. F. M., a graduate 
of the School of Architecture at Columbia University, who has won several 
prizes for plans which he has drawn up. The article presents his plans for 
an ideal Franciscan Novitiate, for a College Library, and for a group of 
mission buildings (church, rectory, and school) for Negroes in the South. 


Incunabula 


The Slovak Franciscan Fathers in Pittsburgh have recently acquired the 
following incunabula: 


De Vita Contemplativa, by Prosper of Aquitaine (Peter Drach, Speier, 
1487). Instructions for the life and duties of priests. This is printed under 
the name of Prosper of Aquitaine, Augustine’s chief disciple. It has also been 
attributed to Pomerius, a learned priest of the fifth century. 

De Fine Mundi, by St. Vincent Ferrer (1483). Printed by the press of 
the Fratres Ordinis Hermitarum, which printed only 10 books, 6 of which 
ate dated. Hain 7021; Proctor 2224; Stillwell F-108. There is no copy of 
this book in the British Museum. 

De Memorabilibus Mundi, by C. J. Solinus Theodorus de Regazonibus 
(Venice, 1491). One of only seven copies located in the census. Hain- 
Coppinger 14880; Proctor 5266; Panzer III, 305, 1417. 

Sermones in Adventu sive Collecta Magistralia de Formatione Moralis 
Hominis, by Robertus Caracciolus (Friedrich Creussner, Nuremberg, 1479). 
First edition of this work, finely printed by the third typographer of Nurem- 
berg. Robertus Caracciolus, often called Robertus de Licio, was born in 1425, 
and became one of the most celebrated preachers of his time. 

Summa Theologica, of Alexander of Hales. Volume III only. Hain 643. 
Norimbergae, 1482. 

De Consolatione Philosophiae cum cometo Angelici Doctoris Thomae de 
Aquino. Printed by Anton Koberger. Venice: June 8, 1495. A very beau- 
tiful edition of Boethius, with a commentary by St. Thomas Aquinas. 


* * #& 


The National Library of Lima, Peru, was almost totally destroyed by 
an accidental fire on May 10, 1943. Some 100,000 rare and, in some in- 
stances, irreplaceable volumes, as well as about 40,000 manuscripts with 
their first-hand accounts of the Inca peoples, the Conquest of Peru, and 
Spanish colonization were lost in the conflagration. Much that was of in- 
terest to Franciscan historians was lost in the disaster. It is a pity that micro- 
film copies of some of these treasures had not been made. The world and 
future generations would thus have had at least copies of this wealth of 
information, 


* * * 


Several films of popular character, dealing with the Bible, are being 
prepared by the Catholic Film and Radio Guild of Los Angeles. The planning 
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of these films (intended for classroom and parish-hall presentation) is in 
charge of the Rev. Cornelius Snyder, O. F.M., Rev. Victor White, S. J., 
and Father Fergus Lawless, O. F. M. Cap. 


* * 


The Rev. Leander Poirier, O. F.M., of Montreal, Canada, successfully 
defended his thesis (for $.T.D.) at Catholic University, on May 3, 1943. 
The subject of his dissertation was, ‘Les Sept Eglises ou la premier septenaire 
prophetique de I’ Apocalypse.” 


* * * 


Franciscan historians will be interested in the census which has been 
ordered by the Most Rev. Luis Martinez, Archbishop of Mexico. This census 
will also include the location of historical materials, such as maps and prop- 
erty statistics. 


* * * 


Father Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., of the Catholic University of 
America, conducted a six-week summer school course in Mexican History 
and Culture at the National University of Mexico. He also conducted two 
special series of lectures on related subjects. 


we eee 
Very Reverend José R. Zulaica, O. F. M., Commissary Provincial in Cuba, 


former Commissary General for Mexico, and author of several important 
historical works, died in Cuba during the latter part of July, 1943. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Old Testament and the Critics. Translated from the French of J. Coppens, 
Professor at the University of Louvain, by Edward A. Ryan, S. J., and 
Edward W. Tribbe, S. J. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiiit+167. $2.00.) 


This excellent work of Father Coppens consists of three chapters, dealing 
respectively with the beginnings of critical exegesis, recent developments, and 
the future outlook. 

In the first chapter the author traces the evolution of critical methodology 
and exegesis from its first faint glimmerings down to Wellhausenism and its 
subsequent development. He mentions briefly the various intellectual move- 
ments that affected biblical criticism, such as, the new outlook on natural sci- 
ence, the humanist conception of history, the theory of evolution, and the new 
ideas on the study and teaching of ancient literature. He shows how the 
critical method reacted against the relatively rigid traditional exegesis, which 
did not take into consideration the cultural milieu reflected in the Scriptures 
or their “situation in life.” 


He then gives an excellent and thorough account, without descending into 
minutiae, of the documentary hypothesis, propagated by Eichhorn, in its strug- 
gles against the rival hypotheses of fragments and complements, and its tri- 
umphant emergence in its third form, to which Wellhausen gave the classic 
expression. Here is shown also the spread of the critical principles of 
Wellhausenism in one country after the other. 


Briefly and well explained are the presuppositions of Wellhausen’s hy- 
pothesis, namely, absolute skepticism in regard to the sacred books, the scien- 
tific theory of evolution as applied to the religious history of the Hebrews, 
and the denial of the reality of any supernatural intervention in the origin 
and development of the religion of Israel. He then treats of the critico- 
literary conclusions of the school, the chief of which was the reversal of the 
chronological order of the books of the Law and the prophetical writings. 
Lastly, the further development of the school after Wellhausen is treated until 
definite reactions set in against it. 


The second chapter deals with these reactions. It is here that Gunkel and 
Grassmann come in for favorable comment. A new world has arisen since 
1876, the year of triumph for the critical school. The history of ancient 
Israel and the Near East, through the study of archeology and linguistics, has 
shattered presuppositions of Wellhausenism. The effect has been felt in the 
field of literary criticism itself. Although the various documents are con- 
sidered in general, they are given an earlier dating and looked upon in a 
different light from that of classical Wellhausenism. The new literary results 
among various categories of books are put forth by the author. He then 
outlines what he thinks may be the future approach to a new synthesis of the 
history of Israel. 


In the third chapter the author looks into the future, both in regard to 
the critics and to the position to be taken by Catholic Scripture scholars. He 
explains the attitude of the Church in this respect and comments upon the 
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decrees of the Biblical Commission concerning the Old Testament, giving the 
reason for them and their necessity, nature, and purpose. He also deals with 
historical criticism of the Old Testament and biblical teaching in our sem- 
inaries and higher institutes of learning. This chapter is very enlightening 
and has special interest and utility for the professor of scripture. 

Throughout the book the bibliography is copious, set in footnotes of 
smaller type, which do not at all detract from the readableness of the text 
and are very handy for reference. To this bibliography the author adds bio- 
graphical notes which are very helpful in understanding the critical school. 
An excellent index of names is also appended. 

The work is not to be considered a direct refutation of Wellhausenism or 
the critical school. For the greater part the author lets the critics speak for 
themselves and among themselves, as the title of the book indicates. In- 
directly, however, the fallacies and exaggerations of Wellhausenism are 
brought out in bold relief. 

In the third chapter the Catholic scholar will find directives for his attitude 
towards the critics and the work that they have accomplished. An antagonistic 
attitude should not be taken towards everything that the critics have written; 
but what good results there may be, should be gleaned and used to strengthen 
our own position in the defense of Holy Scripture and its explanation, always 
under the wise guidance of the Church to whom the Scriptures are entrusted. 

This book is indispensable to the Scripture student and will prove very 
useful to the Catholic scholar in general. It should be on the shelves of every 
library. 

Father Coppens has certainly done a great service for the Catholic student 
in writing this work. Although at times he complains of the limitations of 
space imposed upon him, the results are fortuitous, for in the matter of 
biblical criticism there is often danger of not being able to see the woods for 
the trees. The author has covered the whole field of critical literature, which 
is in itself an enormous task, and has clearly and briefly given us the results 
of his extensive and intensive research. The translators also merit our appre- 
ciation for making this work available to English readers. 


KEVIN SMYTH, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony Friary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. (A dissertation for the Doctorate in 
Sacred Theology submitted to the Theological Faculty of the Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome.) By John J. Wright. (Boston, Mass.: 
The Stratford Company, 1942. Pp. LIII+358.) 


This is a very timely study in moral theology, which employs the pro- 
nouncements of the Sovereign Pontiffs from Leo XIII to Pius XI as the 
source from which to draw the Church’s doctrine on modern patriotism. 
Dividing his subject into three major sections, Dr. Wright first determines the 
nature and object of the virtue of patriotism; he then sets forth the papal 
teaching on the principal obligations of modern patriotism, and finally dis- 
cusses the relation between national patriotism and International Order. 
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The book will serve as. an excellent reference-work for those who seek 
information concerning papal teaching on the important virtue of patriotism. 
The list of papal documents on the subject is well-ordered and includes not 
only encyclical letters, apostolic constitutions, and apostolic letters but also 
special messages, homilies, allocutions, and discourses of the popes and sev- 
eral documents issued by the Dicasteries of the Holy See. This list alone 
would make the work extremely valuable. 

In using these papal declarations the author makes clear the attitude of 
the Holy See towards such interesting questions as the so-called “right of 
self-determination” invoked in the organization of the political order of 
Europe after World War I. The documents also aid in the solution of two 
“difficult cases” which must be pressing problems in Europe today, namely, 
the moral duty of collaborating with a vicious government or with a govern- 
ment set up by a foreign aggressor. As to the first and more difficult case, Dr. 
Wright finds that ‘the condemnation of unjust rebellion and violence is ex- 
plicit, categoric, universal; the approbation of the defense which may be 
offered against constituted authority is carefully qualified and subjected to 
numerous conditions: it is implied that it may even be violent, but it is made 
clear that it should be a defense — not a revolt’ (p. 164). “In the case of 
an illegitimate government set up by a foreign power and in displacement 
of the legitimate ruler, a coup de force may be employed in the preservation 
of the patriotic good of a people, provided, in the concrete case, other means 
are not effective and the evils released by the coup are not disproportionate 
to the good desired” (p. 168). The last seventy-five pages, which present 
the problem of contemporary nationalism, the false solutions of Communism, 
Socialism, and Humanitarianism, and finally the solution offered by the papal 
teachings, are splendidly done. 

In discussing the nature of patriotism in the first section of the book, 
it seems to be a misuse of terminology to restrict the definition of modern 
patriotism to pietas erga patriam or preferential charity for one’s fatherland 
(p. 71), and then in the second and third sections of the book to use the 
term “patriotism” to cover many duties and activities which may indeed be 
commanded acts (actus imperati) of the virtue of piety but which are cer- 
tainly elicited acts (actus eliciti) of legal justice. This defect of terminology 
is not corrected by pointing out (pp. 140-141) that these are also acts of 
legal or civic justice. Human acts are ascribed to the virtue by which they are 
elicited not to the virtue by which they may be commanded. For instance, 
all duties towards our neighbor may and should be exercised sub imperio 
caritatis, but what would one say of a moral treatise which discussed the 
duties of the seventh commandment as duties of charity and then added 
parenthetically that these are also duties of commutative justice? Because of 
this initial vagueness in terminology one may wonder whether a given quota- 
tion from the pontifical documents refers to “preferential charity” or to 
“legal justice.” In many cases it seems to the reviewer that the popes are 
talking about duties of legal justice which are obligatory on all citizens even 
on those (immigrants, for instance) whose preferential charity is primarily 
directed towards another nation. 
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The author is less than fair to the manualists when he expresses surprise 
at their scanty treatment of pietas erga patriam (p.xxxi). A man may mani- 
fest his patriotism in the form of pietas when he cherishes love for his father- 
land as the source of his being and cultural heritage, but as soon as a man 
begins to work for his country he is working for the common good which, as 
St. Thomas points out in II, Ilae, q. 101, art. 3, ad 3, is the object of legal 
justice — a more important virtue than piety and one whose demands cannot 
be said to be neglected by the manuals of moral theology. 

The bibliography is quite lengthy and includes important English, French, 
and Italian works on the subject of patriotism. The references to periodical 
literature are scanty; and at least four important German works on the subject, 
those of Gréber, Grentrup, Schilling, and Schlund, apparently were not con- 
sulted. Moreover, the bibliography, while adequate, has a journalistic rather 
than a theological tinge; for instance, it seems strange to find a dissertation in 
moral theology which lists in its bibliography the names of but two standard 
manualists, Priimmer and Vermeersch, and only one classic writer, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The fine index adds considerably to the usefulness of the book. The index, 
for instance, contains references to at least fourteen saints whom the popes 
have praised for their patriotism. Besides references to St. Anthony of Padua 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary, there are eight references to St. Francis of 
Assisi drawn from the encyclicals, Auspicato of Leo XIII and Rite Expiatis of 
Pius XI. St. Francis is praised as a true patriot and the glory of Italy, patriae 
lux; at the same time the popes declare that he belongs to the whole world. 

ANSCAR PARSONS, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony Friary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? By Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
Foreword by Msgr. G. Barry O’Toole, Ph. D., S.T.D. (New York: The 
Devin-Adair Co. Pp. xiv+158. $2.00.) 


In the space of one hundred and fifty pages, Father Krzesinski has made 
a more valuable contribution to the philosophy of history than Oswald 
Spengler made in two ponderous volumes. 

Before attempting to answer the question which gives the work its title, 
the author clearly explains the exact meaning of culture and civilization and 
makes the distinction between the two concepts so frequently confused even 
by the learned. He then carefully analyzes the culture and civilization of the 
western world and finds that there is a duality to be reckoned with — the 
traditional Christian culture and civilization, and an anti-traditional, anti- 
Christian, materialistic culture and civilization. The former, inviolable in its 
ideology, continues to develop in spite of handicaps; the latter is in a truly 
precarious condition. He shows that modern materialistic culture, based on 
commercialism, love of money and sensual indulgence, has brought civilization 
to its present perilous state. In discussing the characteristics and tragedy of 
modern culture, Father Krzesinski tells us some very unpleasant but whole- 
some truths about ourselves and the world in which we live. The third and 
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fourth chapters of the book are as perfect an X-ray picture of the diseased 
organism as can be found anywhere. But while fully appreciating the serious- 
ness of the situation, he refuses to be pessimistic the darkness is that of 
the hour before dawn. For in the crisis itself, he sees the factors that make 
for restoration and true progress — a spiritual renaissance. “In the first place, 
Christian culture is inviolable in its ideology and magnificently vital in its 
inexhaustible dynamism. In the second place, far from obstructing the vic- 
tory of Christian culture, materialistic culture itself is paving the way for it.” 

The book is “must” reading for all those who would understand the times 
and who are interested in seeing the world move forward to a brighter day. 


VICTOR MILLs, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Ten Decades of Alms. By Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Co. Pp. vii-+322. $2.75.) 


The story unfolded in the pages of this book will come as a complete sur- 
prise to the majority of American Catholics. The present generation of Cath- 
olics, justly proud of the flourishing condition of the Church and her char- 
itable and educational institutions, and justly proud of its own generous share 
in the support of the Church and her works, is not generally aware that up to 
the beginning of the present century the rapid expansion of the Church in 
this country was made possible by financial aid from Europe. 

Between the years 1822 and 1921, three European societies gave 
$7,970,840.53 to the Catholic Church in America. These societies were the 
French Society for the Propagation of the Faith with headquarters in Lyons 
(later in Paris), founded to aid foreign missions and, in 1922, made the uni- 
versal organization for all mission endeavor; the Austrian society known as 
the Leopoldinen-Stiftung, founded for the express purpose of aiding the 
Church in North America; and the Bavarian Ludwig-Missionsverein with 
headquarters in Munich. 

The founding of these societies was due wholly or in part to constant 
appeals made by American bishops and missionaries to the generosity of 
European Catholics. After their foundation, the American “Beggars,” as 
Father Roemer calls them in his opening chapter, unhesitatingly placed the 
needs of their flocks before the boards of the societies and invariably received 
a share of the available funds. Most of the money was naturally placed in 
the hands of the bishops for allocation, but religious orders of men were 
given directly the sum of $980,198.55 during the century. Of this amount 
the Friars Minor received $20,438.50, the Friars Minor Capuchin $23,156.72 
and the Friars Minor Conventual $8,400.00. 

The charge has sometimes been made that the societies were narrowly 
nationalistic in their donations, restricting their gifts to bishops and missions 
serving their own countrymen. It has even been said that the moneys were 
disbursed with the sinister objective of obtaining national control over sec- 
tions of the American church. Father Roemer disposes of these charges in 
the chapter called “‘the Spirit of the Donors,” in which appears a most inter- 
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esting and valuable table showing the amounts allotted ta the various dio- 
ceses over the century and proving conclusively that the three societies were 
motivated by a truly Catholic mission spirit. 

For the chapter entitled ‘The Historical Deposits,” Father Roemer merits 
the lasting gratitude of all students of American church history. Though 
brief, the chapter describes the sources which the author himself studied in 
preparing the work and which will inevitably become the basis for many 
studies of hitherto unexplored fields. 

Besides a logical arrangement and masterful treatment of matter, the 
book also contains a valuable bibliography, two appendices — one giving the 
dates of establishment of American dioceses, the other, the statutes of the 
three societies — and a thorough index. 


Victor MILLs, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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In the review of A Primer of Formal Logic (Fran. Studies, Jane, ere Pp. 205, lines 
38-43 should read thus: 
beginner, we submit the following corrections: Instead of Premise (Diese (x) 
(Hx D2 Dx)” read: ‘“(x)(Ex 5 Dx).” Therefore read in (3): Wri as. 
-Hx) D Ex}. From 1; [cancel Com.]} Cond.-Alt., Exp.” Instead of the following 
line: “The final step depends on Q. 31,” read: “Q. 21.’’ And instead of the con-: 
clusion: “(x) [ (Ax Ex) D Dx],” read the correct conclusion which was pence; 
Cx) Ax eta x)) Dx}. 
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Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, O.; Rev. Marion Habig, O. F. M., New York, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Ferdinand Mayer, O. F.M. Conv., Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. Herbert Gallagher, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Hyacinth W. 
Barnhardt, O. F. M., Croghan, N. Y.; Rev. Matthias M. Biedrzycki, O. F. M. 
Conv., Lake Forest, Ill.; Rev. Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, 
Wis.; Rev. George Laplante, O.F.M., Sherbrooke, P.Q., Canada; Rev. 
Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Philotheus Boehner, 
O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Benedict Rubeck, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, O.; 
Rev. Donat Lemire, O. F. M. Cap., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Gerald Walker, 
O. F. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wis.; Rev. Gerard Greenewald, O. F. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa.; Rev. John B. Wuest, O. F.M., Oldenburg, Ind.; Rev. Berard 
Vogt, O. F.M., Butler, N. J.; Rev. Hyacinth Workman, O. F. M., Regina 
Park, Canada; Rev. Antonine DeGuglielmo, O. F. M., Lowell, Mass.; Very 
Rev. Leonard Bacigalupo, O. F. M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Adalbert Callahan, 
O. F. M., Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O. F.M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Rev. Ermin Klaus, O. F. M., Loudonville, N. Y.; Rev. John Bocella, 
T.O.R., Loretto, Pa.; Rev. Leonard Puech, O. F.M., Montreal, Canada; 
Rev. Roderick Wheeler, O. F.M., Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Brady, 
O. F. M., Detroit, Michigan; Rev. Sebastian Day, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Cletus Suttman, O.F.M., Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Alcuin F. Shields, 
O. F. M., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Patrick Robert, O. F. M., Quebec, Canada; 
Rev. Leandre Poirier, O. F.M., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Camille Berube, 
O. F. M. Cap., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Kevin Smyth, O. F. M. Cap., Mara- 
thon, Wis.; Rev. Arnold Rzatkiewicz, O.F.M., Burlington, Wis.; Rev. 
Ferdinand Pawlowski, O. F. M., Green Bay, Wis.; Rev. Philibert Ramstetter, 
O. F.M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, O. F.M., St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y.; Rev. Raphael Adams, O. F. M., Callicoon, N. Y.; Rev. James 
Van Der Veldt, O. F.M., Yonkers, N. Y.; Rev. Bernardine Mazzarella, 
O. F. M., Lowell, Mass.; Rev. Oliver A. Lynch, O. F. M., San Luis Rey, Cal.; 
Rev. Pancratius Freudinger, O. F. M., Teutopolis, Ill.; Rev. Apollinaris Wack- 
enheim, O.F.M., Westmont, Ill.; Rev. Maynard Geiger, O. F.M., Santa 
Barbara, Cal.; Rev. Ferdinand Gruen, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Godfrey Kloetzli, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Fernando J. Garcia, 
O.F.M., El Paso, Tex.; Rev. Fidelis Chauvet, O. F.M., El Paso, Tex.; 
Rev. Benvenutus Ryan, O. F. M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Mark Kennedy, 
O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Ralph Denk, O.F.M., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Bernardine Rypinski, O.F.M., Pulaski, Wis.; Rev. Charles 
Augustymak, O. F. M., Saginaw, Mich.; Rev. Anaclete Kaczmarek, O. F. M. 
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Cony., Ellicott City, Md.; Rev. Gregory Grabka, O. F. M. Conv., Baltimore, 
Md.; Rev. Faustin Zator, O. F.M.Conv., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Ephrem 
Wukitsch, O. F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Cyril Shircel, O. F.M., Le- 
mont, Ill.; Fr. Kieran Quinn, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Cyrus 
Chvala, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Bertin Roll, O. F. M. ups 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Robert Lemire, O. F. M. Cap., Montreal, Canada; 
Rev. Clement O’Donnell, O. F.M. Conv., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Hubert 
Kobunski, O.F.M.Conv., Mt. St. Francis, Ind.; Rev. Owen Bennett, O. F.M. 
Conv., Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rev. Donald Shearer, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

In the name of the Very Rev. Leonard Walsh, O. F. M., the assembled 
delegates were heartily welcomed by Rev. Herbert Gallagher, O. F. M. After 
acknowledging the kindness and charity of Fr. Herbert and the local friars, 
the President, the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., read a letter sent 
to the Conference by the Most Rev. Amleto Cicognani, who sent his per- 
sonal greetings and congratulations and informed the members “that on this 
memorable occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference, our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has very graciously deigned to 
impart to you and to all the members of the Conference his special Apostolic 
Benediction.” 

The representatives of the newly affiliated provinces of the Order of 
Friars Minor, the Third Order Regular and the Friars Minor Capuchin were 
introduced to the assembly by the President who expressed his gratefulness 
for their interest and codperation. The Chairman then submitted a brief 
sketch of the work that lay before the members during the succeeding days. 
Heretofore general topics, such as Literature, Liturgy and Economics had 
been under consideration at the annual meetings; this year a new trend of 
specializing on more specific problems was inaugurated when Rey. Antonine 
DeGuglielmo, O.F.M., presented his paper: ‘The Bible and the Know- 
ability of God.” The author purposed to show that natural revelation alone 
led to a knowledge of God’s existence. In the lively and pointed discussions 
that followed it was suggested that God’s personality be explicitly shown 
by references from Scripture, even though the attributes of God presupposed 
His personality. The meeting adjourned at 9:00 P. M. 


July 1 


The early morning session began with the presentation of Rev. Ambrose 
Ryan’s paper: ‘The Knowledge of God Attainable by Human Reason, Ac- 
cording to the Vatican Council.’ The contribution was read to the delegates 
by Rev. Sebastian Day, O. F. M. This treatise explained the statements con- 
cerning the proof of God’s existence as found in the Vatican Council. In the 
comments offered by the critics attention was called to the difference between 
Scholastic and neo-Scholastic terminology and the problems arising from this 
variation in the use of words. 

In his essay entitled: ‘’The Existence of God according to St. Bonaven- 
ture,” Rev. Clement O'Donnell, O. F. M. Conv., clearly portrayed St. Bona- 
venture’s approach to God, showing particularly that he was a traditionalist 
following St. Augustine. Those discussing the subject felt that St. Bonaven- 
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ture’s views should get more publicity. With this in mind, Fr. Philotheus 
recommended the translation of St. Bonaventure’s ‘‘Quaestiones Disputatae.” 

As the second session was about to close the President announced a 
meeting of the Executive Board and appointed the Committee on Resolutions 
with Rev. Ignatius Brady, O. F.M., as the chairman. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, Ph. D., the Rector of Catholic 
University honored the members with his presence during the afternoon 
meeting. At this session two papers were offered to the assembly. Fr. Leonard 
Puech, O. F. M., presented a very keen and analytical study on the “Existence 
of God according to Duns Scotus,”* while Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., 
explained “A Proof of the Existence of God according to Fr. Pacificus 
Borgmann, O. F. M.” 


Msgr. McCormick gave an informal address to the delegates at the end 
of the session. He expressed his deep appreciation for the pledge of prayers 
and spiritual codperation offered him by the friars. He voiced his sincere 
satisfaction and joy at seeing the friars eagerly interested in furthering the 
cause of education and learning. The meeting adjourned when the Chairman 
thanked the Rector of Catholic University for his presence at the Conference 
and his encouraging and kind remarks. 

Immediately after the preceding session the assembled delegates attended 
a testimonial dinner held in honor of their beloved President, Very Rev. 
Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., who has been the guiding spirit of the 
Conference as its president for twenty-five years. The Most Rev. Bishop 
John M. McNamara attended the dinner and gave a brief congratulatory 
address. Fr. Thomas voiced his profound and sincere gratefulness to the 
friars in his own inimitable, humble and subtle way. Ad multos annos! 

The President opened the evening meeting by reading to the delegates 
a letter from Rev. Matthew J. Baran, O. F. M. Conv., congratulating the 
group on the occasion of the twenty-fifth annual meeting. Fr. Patrick Robert, 
O. F.M., was then called upon to read his paper, ‘“The Existence of God 
according to Aureoli.”* After this excellent outline of Aureoli’s proof of 
God’s existence, Fr. Donald Shearer, O. F. M. Cap., submitted his study of 
“God and the Founding Fathers.” The latter paper revealed the religious 
beliefs and convictions of the legislators who shaped the destiny of our 
country during its infancy. The meeting adjourned at 9:17 P. M. 


July 2 


The reading of the paper, ‘Trend in the Belief in God among Our Schol- 
ars and in Our Schools,” marked the opening of the fifth session on Friday 
morning. In the absence of the author, Fr. Felix Kirsch, O. F. M. Cap., the 
paper was read by Rev. Kevin Smyth, O. F. M. Cap. The survey in this study 
indicated that religion and the belief in God were relegated to the back- 
ground in many educational institutions. In the discussions it was pointed 
oyt that indifferentism in religious beliefs and practices has become the 
major menace in our schools. The final paper presented to the delegates 


*To be published in a later number of Franciscan Studies. 
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was “Trend in the Belief in God among Non-Catholic Clergymen 
and Churches,” prepared by Fr. Martin McCabe, O. F.M. Cap. The paper 
was read by Fr. Dominic Unger, O. F. M. Cap. This proved to be a survey 
of the Protestants’ attitude toward the belief in God, with stress on the 
diversity of belief among ministers and the lack of real worship of .God 
among them. Fr. Thomas Plassmann, the President, concluded the meeting 
by outlining the plans of the Franciscan Institute concerning the subject 
of Theology. 

The Secretary opened the last session of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meet- 
ing by reading a letter addressed to the delegates by the Most Rev. Mathias 
Faust, O. F.M., Delegate-General of the Order of Friars Minor. The com- 
munication is as follows: 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The occasion of the twenty-fifth gathering of the three groups of Friars Minor in 
North America must not pass without thankfulness and joy that the hopes and ideals 
of our Holy Father St. Francis are prospering through his Fraternity. Retrospect is the 
fruit of perseverance and its indulgence a worthy objective when we have the blessing 
of God upon which to focus our attention. No one will deny that the work of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference is indicative of such in gratifying measure. Its activi- 
ties concern things of the spirit and partake of the realization of Christ’s dying desire 
for those who would intimately follow Him: “Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is 
truth” (John 17, 17). The genius of the Order of Friars Minor has ever kept a con- 
sciousness of this divine counsel by handing down from age to age the password of its 
achievements ‘In sanctitate et doctrina.” What has been accomplished in our midst was 
conceived and engendered in that spirit, my worthy brethren, because the pursuit of 
knowledge has its rightful place in the scheme of things Franciscan, even as every action 
of Francis had its roots and vitality in the “poverty and humility of the holy Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ It is strange that so many outside the Order should fail to see 
the validity of this conduct. They seem not to understand that the burden of a great 
tradition is handed down not on the lettered page but in the wellsprings of the heart. 
The Order has never been without men of learning because it has never been without 
men who would do the things Francis asked of them. That is why we find the inimitable 
Celano (II, 62 in Anal. Franc. X, 168) expressing the thoughts of Francis as wishing 
his brethren ‘“‘to seek in books the testimony of the Lord and not earthly value.’’ And 
again we find Bonaventure telling us about a Francis who separated the leaves of a 
book of the New Testament and gave to each friar a portion so that all could study and 
nevertheless one would not disturb the other. It was not a question of one man having 
the knowledge of treasure as symbolized in the book, but of all friars possessing the 
treasure of knowledge. 

This simple little narrative about our beloved St. Francis is not without parallel in 
the circumstances of this twenty-fifth anniversary. The Friars Minor of North America 
know that they have a book of knowledge that is the fruit of sanctity and doctrine 
long consecrated with the fatherly blessing of scholars upon disciples and dedicated 
anew with the tender energy of earnest endeavor to enrich the heirloom for mankind. 
They have done what Francis would do, they have given it in portions so that all may 
study. No one can deny that the gift has been a worthy one and that the twenty-five 
volumes of this Franciscan Educational Conference merit the honor and veneration that 
Francis would give to “those who announce to us the most holy divine words as those 
who minister to us spirit and life.” 

We are grateful that the friars realize, as Francis realized, that knowledge has a 
higher goal than itself. Knowledge is possession and perhaps Francis was sensitively 
aware of the dangers of spiritual possession as much as he was of those of material 
possession. That is why knowledge in the Franciscan scheme is fostered in its utilitarian 
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position. And the existence of the Franciscan Educational Conference has been true to 
this ideal. One needs but to page the Index to its Reports from 1919 to 1933 and note 
the practical character of its successive issues. Each Conference has been born of the 
hour and this is as it should be because Francis exhorts the friars that their ‘‘discourse 
be chaste and examined for the utility and edification of the people.” Thus, the char- 
acter of the work has had such beneficent influence because it is so generously and 
intimately endowed with these Franciscan ideals. And as long as it fructifies in the 
sunlight of Francis’ doctrine and principles it will have the vigor and the strength 
of his noble soul. 


There is a word to be said for all who have patticipated in this magnificent tribute 
to the constancy of Franciscan ideals. Some of you are present at this twenty-fifth Con- 
ference and you merit the esteem and the respect as well as the gratitude of all the 
friars in North America. You must know that the Order of Friars Minor owes much 
of its modern prestige to the splendid effort and energy that you have bestowed on 
the work of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Posterity cannot pass over this 
phase of Franciscan history without the memory of you; this is how important your 
labors have become. But your blessing has a wider horizon than this. It is one voiced 
in the prayer of Francis himself for, “whoever shall observe these things, may he be 
filled in heaven with the blessing of the most High Celestial Father.” And as we look 
to those heights we think of the ones who have given so much to the glory of the last 
quarter century in this task. For them, this blessing is already confirmed within and 
without. May they rest in peace. 


Devotedly yours, 
Fr. MATHIAS FAUusrt, O. F. M., 
Delegate-General. 


With the stimulating and encouraging words of the Delegate-General 
in their minds the delegates continued the business before them in the final 
session. Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., outlined the work to be done by 
the Franciscan Institute in the field of Philosophy. Fr. Roderick Wheeler, 
O. F. M., discussed the plans for research in Franciscan History. 

Fr. Ignatius Brady, O. F. M., was then called upon to read the Resolu- 
tions which were accepted as read. 

The editor of Franciscan Studies, Fr. Marion Habig, O. F.M., begged 
the members of the Conference to codperate in submitting book reviews and 
material for Franciscana. With no other business in view the election of 
officers took place. The following officers were elected for the forthcoming 
year: 


President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Basil Heiser, O. F. M. Conv., Carey, Ohio. 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Ft. Marion Habig, O. F.M., New York, 
Nie 


The new members of the Executive Board are: Fr. Camille Berube, 
O. F.M. Cap., for the Province of St. Louis, Canada; Fr. Fidelis Chauvet, 
O. F. M., for the Province of the Holy Gospel, El Paso, Tex.; Fr. Ferdinand 
Garcia, O. F.M., for the Province of St. Peter and St. Paul, El Paso, Tex.; 
Fr. Gabriel Estrada, O. F. M., for the Province of St. Francis and St. James, 
Hebbronville, Tex.; Fr. Benignus Gallagher, T.O.R., for the Province of 
the Immaculate Conception, Hollidaysburg, Pa.; Fr. Benedict Determann, 
T.O.R., for the Province of the Sacred Heart, Loretto, Pa.; Fr. Cyril Shircel, 
O. F.M., for the Commissariat of Holy Cross, Lemont, Ill.; Fr. Anastase 
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Paoletti, O. F.M. Cap., for the Custody of the Province of the Stigmata of 
St. Francis, Orange, N. J. 

The closing moments of the final session were spent in discussing various. 
topics likely to be used in future meetings. “The Divinity of Christ,” and 
“Franciscan Spirituality’ were two of the more prominent and appealing 
subjects brought up for consideration. However, no definite action was taken 
in choosing a theme for the ensuing year. The President then addressed the 
delegates to thank them for their zeal, interest, and activity during the vari- 
ous sessions. He paid a special tribute of gratitude and appreciation to the 
Very Rev. Leonard Walsh, O.F.M. and to Rev. Fr. Herbert Gallagher, 
O. F.M., for the ideal accommodations that were placed at the disposal of 
the members. The friars then joined their voices in a paean of praise to 
God as they chanted the Te Dewm to thank Him for prospering the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference in its Jubilee Year. 


THE EXISTENCE AND KNOWABILITY 
OF GOD 


Report of the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, Washington, D. C., June 30-July 2, 1943 


en 


t AR AREA 


THE BIBLE AND THE KNOWABILITY OF GOD 
Fr. ANTONINE DEGUGLIELMO, O. F. M. 


This paper has for its purpose the investigation and exposition of the 
biblical doctrine on the knowability of God from purely natural sources. 
The problem that engages our attention is not whether God exists or whether 
the Bible teaches the existence of God. In point of fact, the existence of 
God is assumed everywhere in the Sacred Scriptures, which, as the medium 
of the supernatural revelation of God to man, would have no reason for 
existence unless God actually exists also. Never in the Bible do we find any 
formal proof of God's existence. True, some passages of later books! may 
seem to reason out this fact; but a careful study of such passages will reveal 
that the sacred writer is concerned not so much with proving God exists as 
with correcting false opinions regarding the nature of God, who is known 
even by the Gentiles, however obscurely. 

Our question is: Does the Bible teach that man can come to know God 
without the aid of supernatural revelation, hence from purely natural revela- 
tion? Assuming an affirmative answer to this question, we propose then to 
determine what the Bible designates as the natural sources of that knowledge, 
the process by which it may be obtained, the quality of such knowledge, and 
the attributes of God which may be derived from a study of natural revelation. 

’ In the course of this paper we shall therefore discuss the more important, 
if not all the passages in the Bible that throw some light on this subject. 
The basis of our research is, of course, an examination of the texts involved. 
We realize we can hardly hope to give more information on a matter that 
has engaged the best minds of the Church throughout the well-nigh twenty 
centuries of her existence. At most, we plan and endeavor only to set forth 
an orderly and systematic expose of the biblical doctrine. 


Doctrine Assumed in the Bible 


In the earliest books of the Bible the sacred authors do not set out to 
prove the existence or cognoscibility of God; He is presented to the readers 
without introduction as someone very well known to them. For example 
in the very first lines of Genesis we read that God created heaven and earth. 
Who God is, or what He is, is left unexplained. The obvious reason for this 
omission of information concerning God is that the readers are assumed to 
be thoroughly acquainted with Him; that they know their God sufficiently, 
if not perfectly. This assumption pervades all of the older books of the Bible. 
Only when the sacred writers come into contact with the Gentiles is there 
a formal demonstration that the God whom the Israelites know to exist can 
also be known to all men through natural means. The earlier writers, it is 
true, do not inform us by what means their readers had obtained their know]- 
edge of God. In the case of the Israelites this knowledge would spring 
from an original divine revelation concerning the Godhead, and we should 
then. be justified in concluding that the Bible assumes God can be known 
from divine revelation. We note, however, that the Bible does not always 


1. E. g.. Acts 14, 15-17; 17, 22-31. 
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deal exclusively with the Israelites, particularly in the first chapters of Genesis, 
which trace the earliest history of mankind. Although the readers of the 
Bible were Israelites, in many cases the Bible treats of Gentiles, who are 
also assumed to possess a knowledge of God. We conclude, therefore, that 
it is always the assumption of the Bible that God is known or can be known 
by man. The source of this knowledge is not specified; most probably, 
though, the Israelites were indebted to divine, the Gentiles to natural revela- 
tion. Later books of the Bible, as we shall see, expressly state that God can 
be known naturally. 


This Doctrine Taught Directly by the Bible 


There are some passages in Holy Writ which deal directly with the 
knowableness of God from natural revelation. In all instances it is certain 
that the sacred authors suppose only a natural source for the knowledge of 
God of which they treat. Thus, they either address or discuss the Gentiles, 
who had not the particular revelation of God (Wis. 13, 1-9; Rom. 1, 18-23; 
Acts 14,17). In another passage (Job 12, 7-9) we find that God’s know- 
ability is attested to by the voices of nature. 


A. (Job 12, 7-9.) In this section of the book Job, most probably in 
answer to Sophar’s remarks (11, 1-12) on the knowledge of God’s attributes 
which may be obtained from divine revelation, retorts that some such knowl- 
edge can be gained by anyone who pays heed to the voices of nature. Job 
refers his friend to the beasts of the land, the birds of the air, the “reptiles” 
or “crawling things’? of the earth, and the fishes of the sea} ——in a word, 
to animated creation. They, too, will teach him what divine revelation has 
made known.> Now, we may encounter some difficulty in establishing the 


2. The Hebrew literally is: Speak (musingly) to the earth: Shiah l#ares. Since 
Job seems to be listing various forms of animated nature, some authors propose the 
context-fitting correction: Zohdley ’eres, the reptiles or crawling things of the earth. 
Cfr. B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A. T. 16), Freiburg i. 
B. 1897, 67; Dhorme, O.P., Le Livre de Job (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1926), 155; 
Ricciotti, I/ libro di Giobbe (Torino—Roma, 1924), 138f. etc. While this correction 
does render the passage much more logical, there is no foundation in external criticism 
to make the suggested change. Hence the next source of information listed by Job 
is, critically, the earth. Perhaps, however, Job does indeed intend thereby to refer 
metonymically to the reptiles or crawling things, which because of their nearness to 
the earth might be identified with it. Similarly Davidson, Lanchester, The Book of Job 
(The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges), (I Cambridge, 1918), 105: “The 
earth here includes all the forms of lower life with which it teems.” 

3. This half verse and the following verse are not found in the LXX; the Greek 
text is taken from Theodotion’s Version. 

4, The Hebrew is: Mi 16, yadha’ bkhol-’elleh. There are at least three possible 
interpretations: a) Who does not know by means of all these things? b) Who 
(living) among all these things does not know? c) Which of these things does not 
know? The last, we believe, must be ruled out. It is indeed true that in the preceding 
verses Job has personified nature. Here, however, he is no longer speaking of a 
physical, but of an intellectual quality; hence most probably he refers to man’s 
knowledge, Of the remaining interpretations we prefer the first, in which the preposi- 
tional phrase is construed in an instrumental sense. 

5. The difficulty here lies in the interpretation of Zd’th. As Dhorme, op. cit., 157, 
points out, the word has an indeterminate character. Of the two more probable inter- 
pretations one makes it equivalent to creation (animated or general), while the other 
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relation of this passage to the doctrine which we propose to elucidate. We 
wish to emphasize the fact that here a contrast is drawn with divine revela- 
tion; hence what is known of God comes from purely natural sources, in 
this case animated creation. If, then, we can deduce anything concerning 
God from this passage, it certainly comes within the scope of our paper. 
One thing is sure: there is a process of reasoning from effect to cause. 
Sophar is urged to study animated creation; through it he will arrive at the 
idea of God. Substantially, it is the same line of reasoning that we meet 
in 2 Mach. 7, 28, where the mother of the Machabees asks her youngest 
son to turn his attention to heaven and earth and all things therein and 
learn thence that God has created all. A similar theme is developed in Pss. 8 
and 18 and in Ecclus. 42, 15-23, where the works of God are represented 
as proclaiming or manifesting His glory. 

However, while we can with relative ease infer from this text that the 
book of Job endorses the knowability of God from purely natural sources, 
there is no little difficulty in determining just what can be known of God 
from this passage, caused by the uncertainty of interpretation of v. 9. In the 
more probable opinions we arrive at knowledge either of God’s wisdom and 
power or of His creation of the world. In either interpretation we come to a 
distinctly divine attribute or operation. Hence, the worth of this text cannot 
altogether be dismissed because of the ambiguity of v. 9; its greatest con- 
tribution is the canonization of reasoning from creation to Creator. 

B. (Wis. 13, 1-9). Hetzenauer? terms this passage the locus classicus 
of the Old Testament with regard to the knowability of God from natural 
sources. In this section of the book (13-14) the sacred author directly assails 
nature worshippers, idolatets, and deifiers of men because of their false con- 
cept of God; as a result of their foolish error their moral state has degen- 
erated. In the passage that we are examining he takes to task the nature 
worshippets, whose fault he considers less grave than that of the idolaters, 
since the former have not created their god, but have mistakenly identified 
a manifestation of the divinity with God Himself. 

The Wise Man first terms foolish in nature all those who have not the 
knowledge of God. The meaning of the sacred writer is hardly that this 
folly is congenital or innate in all men, but rather that it has become, as it 
were, a second nature for them,8 or that they are actually foolish.? Since 
these men who do not recognize God are called foolish, it follows that the 
wise and prudent man, the man who uses his sensitive and intellectual facul- 


refers it to the preceding speech of Sophar in the sense that Job answers we can 
learn the wisdom and power of God not merely and solely from divine revelation, 
but also from the voices of nature. 

6. In Isa. 40, 18-26, to correct the false notions of his readers, the sacred author 
represents God as appealing to the creation (heaven and earth) to establish the true 
concept of the Creator. This would confirm the validity of reasoning from creation 
to Creator. 

7. Hetzenauer, M., O. F.M.Cap., Theologia Biblica, 1 Vetus Testamentum (Fti- 
burgi Brisgoviae, 1908). 483. 

8. Corluy, J., S.J., .Spicilegium Dogmatico-Biblicum, 1 (Gandavi, 1884). 78: 
“Eo quod vanitas sit eis inolita et quasi naturalis effecta, quo sensu Sapiens supra 
(12, 10) dicit emfuton malitiam Chananaeorum.” 

9. Ceuppens, O.P., Theologia Biblica, 1 De Deo Uno (Romae, 1938), 3ff.; 
Hetzenauer, op. cit., 484. 
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ties properly, can and will arrive at a knowledge of God. The Wise Man 
then explains just what this folly consists in: from a consideration of the 
things or the beings of the world! they have been unable to know Him 
that is — 6 dv. There can be no doubt that Wisdom thereby indicates God, 
for in the LXX that is what He is called (cf. v. g., Ex. 6, 3). It is obviously 
the LXX’s translation of the tetragrammaton. The Alexandrian Jews bor- 
rowed this term thence and used it as an appellation of the divinity; thus 
Philo: 6 dvtwe dv.11 

The Wise Man continues his explanation of the folly of these men who, 
turning their attention to the works, do not recognize the Craftsman or 
Artificer, 6 teyvitys, a familiar designation of God in the Alexandrian 
school.!2, According to some commentators the participial phrase (operibus 
attendentes) is to be construed as causal,!3 introducing the reason why they 
could not arrive at the knowledge of God — namely, because they paid too 
much attention to the works and disregarded the Maker. Vv. 6-7 are then 
adduced as corroborative of this interpretation. The more obvious inter- 
pretation, however, would be to consider the phrase as concessive —i.e., al- 
though they turned their attention to the works. In this interpretation more 
emphasis is laid on the value of the works as a road to greater knowledge 
of the Maker. Quite obviously Wisdom terms foolish those men who do not 
know God, because it is actually so easy for them to come to a knowledge of 
Him; they have only to look about them. They see the things of this world, 
His works; from them they can and should learn their Creator.14 Hence 
Wisdom here confirms the validity of the cosmological argument to prove 
the existence of a Supreme Being. 


After describing the error of the nature worshippers, who mistakenly 
thought various manifestations of nature to be gods, the sacred author points 
out that those who consider the forces of nature, admiring their beauty,!> 
power, and energy, should realize that the Maker of these forces must possess 
the same qualities to an even greater degree. Indeed, from the greatness 


10. According to Corluy, op. cit., 79, the bona of the Vulgate are merely things 
in general with or without the connotation of goodness. However, the absence of 
this added meaning is more in keeping with the context, since these bona are later 
identified with opera, fortia, pulchra, etc. Thus Ceuppens, op. cit., 5f., and Hetzenauer, 
loc. cit. 

11. Corluy, Joc. cit.; J. H. P. Gregg, The Wisdom of Solomon (The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges), (Cambridge, 1909), 125: “God is either the 
‘Existent’ in the sense that no other quality than pure existence may be attributed to 
the Unconditioned and Absolute One,...or the one, true, self-existent God.” 

12. Corluy, Joc. cit., 80. 

13. So Corluy, op. cit., 79f. The objection of the Wise Man is thus phrased by 
Gregg, Joc. cit.: “At least they might have taken the logical step of inferring that a 
thing postulated a maker.’”’ Thus ‘too Corluy, op. cit., 79: “In effectibus scrutandis con- 
stiterunt, nihil solliciti ut ad requirendam horum omnium causam assurgerent; id 
ipsum praestare valde erat obvium.” 

14. Ceuppens, op. cit., 6: “Stulti sunt illi quia a bonis terrestribus quae non ha- 
bent suum esse a se, non potuerunt ascendere neque pervenire ad illum qui est a se 
et qui dat ipsum esse omnibus rebus creatis.”’ 

15. The mention of beauty reveals Greek influence. Thus Gregg, op. cét., 12: “The 
Mosaic system rather turned their eyes away from the external world in its aspect of 
beauty. ...The Israelite was conscious of the majesty of nature and of its symbolism, 
but delight in beauty for its own sake seemed dangerous to the non-hellenized Jew.” 
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and beauty of created things!© man can actually see the Creator — of course 
not in Himself, but in the created things. This vision or knowledge of God 
is obtained dvakdyws;!7 this word means proportionately, relatively, according 
to due ratio. One wonders whether the Wise Man is using this term in its 
strictly philosophical meaning. It is evident that he would be applying the 
term very aptly; for beauty and power are hardly the same in Creator and 
creature. Whatever the Wise Man’s intention in using this word, his general 
meaning is: When we consider the beauty and power manifested in the 
creation, we should attribute these same qualities in due proportion to the 
Creator and in this way come to a better knowledge of the true God. 

Although those mentioned above could and should have obtained the 
knowledge of God, yet they are not so blameworthy as the idolaters about 
whom Wisdom speaks below. They have erred'8 despite the fact that they 
may have desired to find God. There are some extenuating circumstances: 
they live among the works of God!9 and believe what they see — namely, 
that these works are beautiful (LXX — xadcd&). Authors are generally dis- 
posed to look upon this verse (v. 7) as advancing a reason why these Gentiles 
have erred: they have given too much attention to physical phenomena with- 
out being able to go beyond them to the author of nature.20 However, to 
our mind this interpretation does not fit the context; the sacred author is 
still concerned with describing in what way the error of the nature wor- 
shippers is not as culpable as that of the idolaters. After pointing out that 
their error occurred despite their wish to find the true God, he adds another 
reason why we cannot consider them so blameworthy: they searched thor- 
oughly among the works of the Creator and have formed the conclusion that 
His works are beautiful. Now, this beauty was one of the qualities of the 
divinity?! (cf. v. 3). In substance, then, he says that at least they have been 
able to recognize the presence of this beauty in the works of the Creator, 
even though they have been unable to ascend through them to the beauty- 
giving God. 

Though their fault is less than that of the idolaters, these nature wor- 
shippers are nonetheless blameworthy or culpable. For in worshipping the 


16. Ceuppens, op. cit., 8, discusses the critical reading of this verse; he judges the 
original to have been: ek megéthous kai kallonés ktismdaton. 

17. Ceuppens, op. cit., 9: “Vox analégos provenit ab analégein colligere, com- 
parare, via comparationis vel rectae consequentiae procedere....Sensus ergo est quod 
ex effectibus quod videmus ad cognitionem causae quam non videmus pervenire possu- 
mus; e rebus creatis earumque proprietatibus ad earum creatorem hujusque perfectionem 
valde superiorem concludere possumus.’’ 

18. The adverb taxa (forte) must be construed with the following participles 
(quaerentes, volentes). That the Gentiles have erred is certain; the uncertainty lies in 
their desire to find their God. Similarly Corluy, op. cit., 83: “Adverbium...non 
refertur ad verbum errant, sed ad sequentia. Errare eos certissimus est Sapienti; sed 
erroris causam vult assignare probabilem.’’ 

19. Thus too Gregg, op. cit., 128: “The Greek refers to daily affairs of life rather 
than to scrutiny of natural phenomena.’ On the contrary, Corluy, Joc. cit.; ‘“‘Con- 
versatione intellectuali rerum naturas frequentando.” 

20. Ceuppens, op. cit., 10. 

21. Hetzenauer, op. cit., 484, would seem to agree: “Et hic error eo declarari po- 
test quod opera quae considerant reapse pulchra sunt.” 
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forces of nature they have indeed arrived at an advanced degree of knowledge 
concerning the creatures of the world; yet it was easier for them to obtain 
a true notion of God than to investigate the hidden natures of created things. 
The investigation of many natural things is quite difficult, as witness our 
own researches in the various natural sciences; on the contrary, even those 
who are not too intelligent can attain naturally to a knowledge of the divinity. 

It is a popular opinion that in this passage the Wise Man is directing his 
words at Gentile philosophers or scholars,?2 not pagans in general. Many 
expressions indeed indicate a line of reasoning which one might associate 
with philosophers; nevertheless it is our opinion that the Wise Man does 
not restrict his words to the intellectual element among the Gentiles. For, 
although even the philosophers were misled as to the nature of the true 
God, we find expressions that are more or less orthodox in the works of 
some of them, while the bulk of the pagan world was definitely given over 
to nature worship or idolatry. The words of the Wise Man, therefore, are 
directed against all Gentiles, although some of them are better suited for the 
consideration of philosophers. A spontaneous inference from this opinion 
would then be that all men, not merely philosophers, could and should pos- 
sess the knowledge of God, since He has made Himself sufficiently manifest 
in His works. 

C. (Rom. 1, 18-23.) St. Paul presents the doctrine of the knowability of 
God in much the same way as the author of Wisdom. His words on the 
subject are found in the doctrinal part of his epistle to the Romans, and 
more particularly in a section (1, 18-32) in which he shows the necessity of 
justification for the Gentiles. Paul, who had previously stated that salvation 
is had only in the Gospel and faith, now proceeds to demonstrate that the 
Gentiles did not possess salvation. God, he says, has poured forth His wrath 
upon the injustice and impiety,23 in a word, upon all the sins of the Gentiles 
by permitting them to lapse into a condition of guilt and punishment (which 
Paul describes later in the chapter). These Gentiles are men who hold captive 
or keep the truth in injustice;?4 they are those who possess or know the 


22. Ceuppens, op. cit., 10f.: Corluy, of. cit., 84: “Clarum est Sapientem hactenus 
arguisse ethnicorum philosophos, non rudem plebem.” 

23. In the Greek of the time asébeia was a formal violation of religious right; 
here it is probably a disposition opposed to piety, which renders to God what is His 
due. There is indeed a kind of injustice connoted; but what is stressed here is the 
impropriety of sentiment in relation to God. On the other hand, adikia, which 
means injustice, denotes more emphatically the infraction of His due; the juxtaposition 
with impietas gives it a religious tinge. Cfr. Lagrange, O.P., Saint Paul — L’Epitre 
aux Romains4 (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1931), 22. As for the distinction between 
the two terms, St. Thomas holds the former to be a sin against the worship of God, 
the latter, one against the rights of men. R. Cornely, S.J., Commentarium in S. Pauli 
Apostoli Epistolas, 1 Epistola ad Romanos? reimp. (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae VI, 
Parisiis, 1927), 79, believes that both words refer to all sins: “Omne enim peccatum, 
quatenus est contemptus voluntatis divinae, est impietas, et quatenus est laesio recti 
ordinis a Deo stabiliti, est iniustitia.’’ 

24. The Greek verb katéchein has two meanings: 1) to impede or repel; 2) to 
hold captive, to retain or possess. The sense of the following prepositional phrase, 
in injustitia, depends in great measure on that of this verb. Those who take the verb 
in the first meaning generally consider the phrase instrumental: per imjustitiam. Thus 
Cornely, op. cit., 80. It is true that some commentators would construe it as indicating 
the manner in which the Gentiles impede the truth. However, this interpretation is 
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truth, but culpably repudiate or suffocate it. The truth to which Paul refers 
is the true concept of God which man obtains through the light of reason,”° 
this is evident from the following context. 


Paul then turns his attention to an explanation of this moral defection 
or lapse (vv. 19-22). His first task is to impress upon the minds of his 
readers the fact that the Gentiles actually possessed the truth of which he 
speaks. Accordingly he declares that what could be or actually was known?é 
of God was made manifest to them. It is uncertain whether the phrase 
év aUtois in this verse (v.19) means among or in them.27 In the latter case, 
Paul would refer to an internal revelation, perhaps in the individual con- 
sciences and intellects of the Gentiles; in the former, for us a more plausible 
interpretation, Paul would insist on the external character of this manifesta- 
tion. In any event, God is the author of the manifestation, as Paul expressly 
declares; and this manifestation is the revelation of nature, since the Gentiles, 
of whom Paul speaks, had hitherto not been granted the benefits of a par- 
ticular divine revelation. 


tightly rejected by Cornely, Joc. cit., on the score that there is no just way of impeding 
the truth. On the other hand, those who prefer the latter meaning of the verb generally 
interpret the phrase as the manner in which the Gentiles keep the truth — that is, with 
injustice. The sense is, that, though they know the true God, they are nevertheless 
wicked. Still others who hold the latter meaning of the verb, give a quasi-local 
meaning to the phrase: to hold captive in the chains of injustice. Thus Lietzmann, 
cited by Lagrange, op. cit., 22, who remarks on his own: “Le plus probable est que 
en marque la situation. La vérité et l’injustice sont des forces contraires, Les paiens 
étant dans l'état d’injustice, la vérité est entravée, alors que, si elle était libre, elle 
devrait s’épanouir en justice.” 

25. Corluy, op. cit., 88: ‘Veritas haec est recta de Deo notio illa quam lumen 
mentis cuilibet homini ratione utenti objicit’; F. Prat, S.J., La theologie de Saint 
Paul, 123 (Paris, 1934), 231. mee 

26. Gnostén, the first verbal adjective of gignésko, classically can mean either 
known or knowable —that is, either what is known or what can be known. If we 
except this passage, in the Bible (LXX and the Greek New Testament) the word is 
used exclusively in the former meaning. We must note, however, that this is the 
only time it occurs in the writings of Paul, so there is no way of establishing his 
use of the word except by the context. In philosophical language guostén is used in 
the latter meaning of knowable. Lagrange, op. cit., 23, rejects the former meaning of 
known on the grounds that we should then have an intolerable tautology: “Ce qui 
est connu de Dieu est manifeste pour leur intelligence, ce que tout le monde sait de 
Dieu, ils le savent. Il faut donc prendre gnostén dans son sens philosophique de con- 
naissable.” The latter meaning is also preferred by Ceuppens, op. ciét., 12f. and L. 
Murillo, S.J., El Veredicto de S. Pablo sobre la religiosidad del paganismo, in Biblica 
3 (1922) 304. On the other hand, Cornely, op. cit., 81 adduces the same grounds of 
tautology, but would reject the latter meaning, asserting that the sense would then be: 
“Quod cognoscibile est de Deo, id manifestum, i.e., cognosci potest.” Hence with 
many Greek Fathers he gives the expression the sense of gnosis tou theou: “Ea com- 
plectitur, quae ad veri Dei cognitionem pertinent ac vulgo iis, qui ratione sua utuntur, 
cognita sunt.” The situation is thus aptly summed up by J. Denney, St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans (The Expositor’s Greek Testament II), (Grand Rapids), 592: “There 
is no indisputable way of deciding whether gnostén here means ‘known’ or ‘know- 
able’.... What is meant in either case is the knowledge of God which is’ independ- 
ent of such a revelation as had been given to the Jews.” Thus too Prat, op. cit., 
23a io. 1; 

27. Corluy, op. cit., 89, stresses the internal, Lagrange, op. cit., 23, the external 
character of this natural revelation; Ceuppens, of. cét., 13, combines both. 
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Paul now considers the means through which God produces this manifesta- 
tion. Man?8 actually arrives at a knowledge of God, more particularly of the 
invisible things, or the essence and attributes of God, which are called invisible 
because they cannot be perceived by the bodily eye. He derives this knowledge 
from an intellectual consideration of created things (xovjuaow).2?. The 
clarity of this knowledge is attested by the verb xafoo@.39 However, by the 
very reason of its mediateness it can in no wise be called a perfect knowl- 
edge. Paul then adds the attributes of God that can be learned from natural 
revelation: His eternal power and divinity. Thus according to his mind we 
can arrive at a natural knowledge of God’s eternity and power, which, being 
unlimited or infinite, is better styled omnipotence. In the word Seidéty¢, 
which embraces the divine nature and the complexus of divine attributes,3! Paul 
would include the various attributes and operations ad extra of God. Paul’s 
thought, therefore, is that each and every attribute of God may be known 
through natural means, though not necessarily do all men actually know 
naturally all the divine attributes.32 


Because the Gentiles in reality possessed a knowledge of God, it follows? 
that they are inexcusable, that they are burdened with moral guilt, since in 
spite of their knowledge they did not render to this God due worship or 
due gratitude for the many benefits He showered upon them and all man- 
kind. On the contrary, their thoughts were full of folly (a reminiscence of 


28. In the Greek text the phrase apd ktiseos késmou gives rise to various inter- 
pretations. The word &fisis is generally used in the New Testament for created things, 
rately, if ever, for the act of creating. However, since created things are spoken of 
(poiémasin) in this same verse (v. 20), commentators generally take &fisis in the 
latter sense and give the phrase a temporal meaning —i.e., from the creation of the 
world. However, G. Sacco, L’Epistola ai Romani (Roma), 5, pointing out that &¢zsis 
might designate a particular category of created things, follows the Vulgate in inter- 
preting the phrase as agency —i.e., by a creature of the world, hence by man. In 
this interpretation all tautology is avoided. 

29. Cornely, op. cit., 82: “Universae...res creatae, quippe ex quibus intellectus 
humanus discurrens ad earum auctorem invisibilem assurgere certaque scientia eum 
cognoscere ac mentis oculis quasi videre possit, perenne testimonium sunt, quo Deus 
semetipsum, suam existentiam infinitamque suam perfectionem, omnibus tam clare 
manifestavit manifestatque, ut quamvis lucem inhabitet inaccessibilem, ab hominibus 
plane ignorari sine eorum culpa nequeat.” 

30. Cornely, op. cit., 83; Murillo, op. cit., 305: “S. Pablo se sirve...del intensivo 
kathordtai... pata expresar el paso de la invisibilidad a una visién o percepcién clara 
del ser divino y sus atributos.’’ The italics are ours. 

31. Corluy, op. cit., 90. 

32. Cornely, op. cét., 83f.: “Ex creaturis visibilibus...intellectus proxime con- 
cludit esse virtutem altiorem, qua omnia producuntur et in sua existentia dependent, 
eamque necessariam ac proinde sempiternam....Similiter aeternam eius maiestatem, 
quatenus omnium rerum non tantum est principium, sed etiam supremus dominus; 
cuius omnes sunt et a quo omnes reguntur, finisque ultimus, propter quem omnes 
sunt et ad quem omnes tendunt, aeternam eius sapientiam,...aeternam eius bonita- 
tem,...aeternam eius iustitiam aliaque attributa, quae Apostolus, ne singula enu- 
merare cogatur, nomine sempiternae divinitatis comprehendit.” 

33. In the Greek text we have the infinitive construction: eis t6 einai. In the 
New Testament with such a construction the final sense is predominant; it is, in fact, 
the only sense except in the works of Paul, where occasionally the meaning of result 
is found. We prefer to view the phrase as one of result. Thus Lagrange, op. cit., 24: 
“Du fait exposé que Dieu est visible, #/ résulte que les hommes sont inexcusables”’ ; 
Ceuppens, op. cit., 16f. 
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Wis. 13,1), and their hearts were darkened and became foolish. As a result, 
although they could and in many cases did know God by their reason, they 
nevertheless mistakenly likened Him to creatures. They acted contrary to their 
knowledge of God. In punishment God permitted them to lapse into de- 
gtading sin, the visible manifestation of the wrath which God had visited 
upon them. 


Thete is a striking similarity between this passage of the Epistle to the 
Romans and that of Wisdom concerning the nature worshippers, a similarity 
noticeable even at first glance.34 It is evident to all who give these passages 
careful attention that both authors clearly and directly teach the knowability 
of God from natural revelation. However, to some it might appear that 
Wisdom, while admitting the Gentiles should have come to the knowledge 
of God, states nevertheless that in point of fact they never had this knowl- 
edge; whereas Paul distinctly affirms the Gentiles did possess this knowledge. 
To dissipate this seeming disagreement we may with several Catholic authors 
distinguish between direct or natural and reflex or scientific knowledge.?> 
Paul would then be treating of the popular knowledge of God, which the 
Gentiles possessed and all men can and should have, while Wisdom would 
be dealing with the scientific knowledge of God, which can easily become 
distorted. Later in the same passage (vv. 21-23), then, Paul would be taking 
up the scientific knowledge of God, indicating, as did Wisdom, the many 
errors into which men fall when they endeavor to delve deeper into the divine 
nature. While much of what these Catholic authors hold is quite true, we 
find it difficult to locate the apparent discrepancy between the two sacred 
authors. We cannot agree that Paul is alone in treating of direct or popular 
knowledge of God. In our opinion, the Wise Man also considers this direct 
knowledge of God quite plainly in v. 5, where he states that God is seen, i. e., 
known proportionately. In the Greek text the hagiographer does not speak 
merely of the possibility of this knowledge (poterit), but of the actual pos- 


34, Thus Corluy, op. cit., 92: ‘‘Processus S. Pauli et Sapientis (13, 1-10) valde 
similes sunt, ita ut non sine veri specie credatur Apostolus ad locum illum Sapientis 
respexisse. Vanas illas de Deo cogitationes, quas sibi ethnicos effinxisse dicit Paulus, 
eas probabiliter intendit quibus divinam virtutem naturae viribus tribuerent....De- 
inde uterque alterum genus, idololatriam proprie dictam, summae insipientiae arguit. 
Itaque Sapiens et Paulus sibi mutuo commentarium suppeditare merito censentur.” 

35. Murillo, op. cit., 315: “Cuando S. Pablo afirma y cuando el autor de la 
Sabiduria niega, el hecho de la noticia, no se refieren al mismo conocimiento. La noticia 
que por el testimonio de las criaturas puede alcanzar la inteligencia sobre la existencia 
de un Dios trascendente y de sus principales atributos es doble: una directa y natural, 
otra refleja y que podemos llamar cientifica. La primera se adquiere por la experiencia 
de la mutabilidad y contingencia de los seres creados e igualmente por la del orden y 
armonia que reina en conjunto y detalles en todo el 4ambito de la creacién. Pero adquirida 
por este primer razonamiento la noticia sobre la existencia y atributos de Dios, y por 
mas que ese noticia sea cierta pueden luego subrevenir contra ella reparos que tienden a 
hacerla vacila. Si no obstante estas dificultades, la prueba por el testimonio de la creacién 
se mantiene en pie, dando facil y satisfactoria solucién a tales reparos, tenemos la ‘no- 
ticia cientifica.” For a more detailed comparison between Paul and Wisdom, cf. the 
same work, 315-20. We find the same distinction drawn between popular. and scien- 
tific knowledge of God by Pohle-Preuss, Dogmatic Theology, 1, God: His Knowability, 
Essence, and Attributes,4 (St. Louis-London, 1921), 22ff.; P. Minges, O. F.M., Com- 
pendium Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis, J2 (Ratisbonae, 1921), ff. 
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session of it (Sewoeitar). The one difference of any importance between 
Paul and Wisdom lies in their description of the terminus ad quem. Paul 
clearly establishes three divine qualities — eternity, omnipotence, and divinity ; 
Wisdom concludes to the superior power and beauty of the Creator. St. Paul 
and the author of Wisdom would therefore agree entirely in their exposition 
of the knowability of God. Both teach that God can be and is known natu- 
rally, or that the Gentiles can and actually do have a popular knowledge of 
God; both teach further that the reflex knowledge of God has in many cases 
been distorted among the Gentiles. 

D. (Acts 14, 17.) Because of a miracle performed in Lystra by Paul, the 
inhabitants inferred that Paul and his companion Barnabas were gods, Hermes 
and Zeus respectively, and made preparations to sacrifice to them. To correct 
this false impression, Paul addressed the people, pointing out that he and 
Barnabas were the envoys of the true God, the Creator of the world. This 
God, it is true, in the past permitted all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Yet this lack of interest in their affairs was only apparent. He did not permit 
all men to remain in ignorance of Him; to all He gave sufficient testimony 
of Himself. This testimony consisted in His providence, which the hearers of 
Paul could still perceive. His providence, to give a typical example, is mani- 
fested by the rains which He sends down from heaven>¢ upon the earth. The 
choice of this example was very good; for in the Orient rain was very much 
appreciated as a special benefit of the gods. We find, for instance, that the 
principal god of the Greeks was given the epithet rain-giver, Zeb¢ tétioc; 
whence the Latin Jupiter Pluvius. In fact, in this mountainous region of 
Asia Minor rain was all the more prized because of its infrequency.37 As a 
natural consequence of the rains Paul mentioned the fruitful seasons, or the 
seasons of the year during which the earth yields its fruits. The rains and 
fruitful seasons in turn provide an abundance (implens) of food for man, 
who then experiences joy of heart or pleasure. In describing the workings of 
providence, we note, Paul proceeds from cause to effect throughout the verse. 

This text is admirably suited to our purpose; in it Paul speaks to Gentiles 
and chiefly concerning Gentiles, who had to rely for their knowledge of 
divine things upon natural revelation. While he does not develop the doctrine 
of the cognoscibility of God here as fully as in Rom. 1, 18-23, yet he clearly 
assetts this truth. He states distinctly that God gave sufficient testimony of 
Himself to all men. This testimony was something which all could grasp 
or understand, since all experienced it. It was the testimony of divine provi- 
dence manifested in the benefits of nature. Paul does not say all Gentiles 
actually obtained or had this knowledge of God; he merely contends that 
there was sufficient evidence in the benefits of nature for man to ascend to a 


knowledge of the true God. 


36. In the Greek text it is uncertain whether the adverb ourandthen is to be 
linked with the preceding or the following participle. Either construction is accepta- 
ble. If we follow the punctuation of the Vulgate, the meaning is that the beneficence 
of God proceeds from heaven, the seat of the divinity; if we join the adverb with 
the following participle, then heaven or the firmament is designated as the origin of 
the rains which God in His providence gives to man. 

37. Jacquier, Les Actes des Apotres2 (Etudes Bibliques, Paris, 1926), 429. 
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This Doctrine Taught Indirectly by the Bible 


A. That the idea of God can be drawn from natural revelation is taught 
in an indirect way by several passages of the Bible. Thus, as we have seen 
above, the author of Wisdom (13, 1) terms foolish those who are ignorant 
of God and have been unable to recognize the Creator from His works; 
and Paul (Rom. 1, 21-23) remarks on the state of folly and mental obfusca- 
tion of those who mistakenly liken Him to creatures. The Psalmist, too, ex- 
presses like sentiments when he says: “Dixit insipiens in cordo suo: Non est 
Deus” (13, 1; 52, 1). If, then, they who have not the knowledge of God 
are termed foolish, it follows that those who are gifted with natural wisdom 
could and should know God.38 It is also quite evident that some natural 
means must exist through which men may obtain this knowledge; otherwise 
the sacred writers would most unjustly have accused of folly those men who 
were unable to know God. Accordingly, from these texts we can draw the 
truth that God can be known naturally. In addition to these texts there are 
two others, which, though only indirect witnesses to the knowability of God, 
are more elaborate and deserve more detailed attention. 

B. (Rom. 2, 12-17.) In the section of this Epistle in which he develops 
the theme that God in judging mankind makes no distinction between Jew 
and Gentile, Paul declares the existence of a moral or unwritten law. For 
both those who have and those who have not a written law39 will receive 
condign punishment for their sins —the former in accordance with their 
written law, the latter in accordance with another law, the natural or 
unwritten law, with which Paul deals later. Indeed, declares Paul, who 
envisions some kind of judgment in the meting out of the punishment, 
it is not sufficient to hear or to know the precepts of a written law, 
but it is essential for one to observe those precepts,40 if he wish to 
be declared just.41 This is proved by the example of the Gentiles. They 


38. The words of the Psalmist are wider in scope than those of Wisdom or Paul; 
while the latter speak explicitly of the folly of those who cannot attain to a knowl- 
edge of God from natural sources, the Psalmist does not expressly consider any 
source in particular for the knowledge of God. 

39. In this section of Paul’s letter (vv. 12-29) there is frequent mention made of a 
némos; in some instances the article is used to determine it. We suggest the following 
interpretation: 1) when the article is used with it, ndmos designates the Mosaic Law; 
2) when the article is omitted, a positive or written law is meant; 3) yet, in some 
cases where it is omitted, Paul is thinking of the Mosaic Law, not so much, however, 
because it is the law of Moses, but rather because it is a written law, and a good 
example of a written law. 

40. In classical Greek the expression priein nédmon meant to enact a law; it is 
quite obvious, though, that Paul here refers not to the enactment, but to the ob- 
servance of a law. 

41. Cornely, op. cit., 130f., to show that there is no contradiction with the doctrine 
of Paul expressed elsewhere, writes: “Probe ...consideretur oportet et diversa signi- 
ficatio, quam pro contexta oratione verbum /wstificandi (iustum facere et iustum de- 
clarare), et diversa ratio, qua aliquis mandata Legis implere potest. Verba nostra de 
iusto iudico. intelligenda esse diximus, quo Deus illos, gratia sanctificante ornati 
et auxiliis supranaturalibus adiuti secundum patientiam boni operis gloriam et honorem 
et incorruptionem quaesierunt (v. 7), /ustificabit, i.e., iustos vitaque aeterna dignos 
declarabit, eisque mercedem promissam secundum eorum opera reddet.... Nequaquam 
autem verba nostra de prima impii iustificatione intelligere licet, qua ex iniusto fit 
justus; gratis enim sine ullius operis praecedentis virtute aut merito prima iustitia a 
Deo confertur credentibus, uti Paulus postea fusius explicabit et in epistola ad Gal. 
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have not a written law,4? yet they are able to observe certain precepts of a 
written law, the Mosaic Law — namely, those precepts of that Law rooted 
in the moral law. What is more striking, they are able to do this vost, i, e., 
with the use of unaided reason — therefore, without divine revelation or a 
positive divine law. Thus they become a law unto themselves, inasmuch as 
they possess within themselves a guide that points out what they must do and 
what they must avoid, and at the same time warns them of the due retribution 
that will attend their actions.43 By living in agreement with the essence of 
the Mosaic Law the Gentiles show that they too possess a practical knowledge 
of that Law. They can make out the essence of that Law quite as easily as the 
Jews; for while the latter have their Law written down in their scrolls, the 
former have it written in their heart and mind,44 from which they can learn 
it very easily. Their conscience, too, bears witness to the existence of the law 
inscribed in their heart; for before determining the morality of any act, the 
conscience discusses the various aspects of that act; it considers how the act 
agrees or disagrees with the moral law written in their heart before it reaches 
a final decision.45 Of course, the final judgment on the morality of man’s 
actions will be passed on the last day, when Jesus Christ will judge all men. 


fusius explicavit (cfr. ad Gal. 2, 16; 3, 18, etc.)....Ceterum diligenter consideretur 
oportet, Apostolum de conditionibus, quae requiruntur, nostro in loco non disputare, 
quia ad praesentem quaestionem nihil faciunt.’’ We would add that, since in our 
opinion this verse does not expressly deal with the Mosaic Law, but with any written 
law, there can be no real contradiction, 

42. In the Greek we have: me échonta. Classically, me with the participle indicates 
opinion or possibility rather than actuality, when oz would be used. Correspondingly, 
one might prefer to translate: The Gentiles, who are thought not to have a law. 
However, in the New Testament me is generally, ow rarely, used with the participle, 
and the classical value of me cannot always be established. Hence in keeping with 
the context we prefer the translation: The Gentiles, who have not a law. 

43. Cornely, op. cit., 133: “Ex ipso facto, quod inter ethnicos lege supernaturaliter 
revelata destitutos reperiantur, qui natura magistra praecepta Legis mosaicae moralia 
observent, Apostolus proxime colligit, ethnicos plane exleges non esse, sed eos, de- 
ficiente externo magisterio divino, sibi ipsos esse legem, i.e., in sua natura rationali 
et conscientia habere magistrum, qui praecepta Legis eis manifestet ac promulget; 
unde deinde sua sponte sequitur, eos tamquam factores Legis iustificari posse non 
minus quam Judaeos, qui eadem praecepta ex scripta sua Lege cognoscunt.”’ 

44, Following Cornely, op. cit., 136, we make opus legis equivalent to ta tou 
némou. Lagrange, op. cit., 49, believes Paul here refers to individual cases of the 
observance of the Law: “L’action commandée par Ja Loi pour le cas présent... plutdt 
que l’essentiel de la Loi....Ils prouvent donc par la rectitude de leur conduite que 
la solution du cas qui se présente est clairement indiquée dans leur intérieur comme 
si elle était écrite sur un manuscrit.” In any case, it is certain that Paul deals with 
the Mosaic Law, since he uses the article to determine the law of which he speaks. 

45. Prat., op. cit., 235f. n. 1, is inclined to believe that the last participial phrase 
(et inter se invicem cogitationibus acusantibus aut etiam defendentibus) adds another 
testimony to their knowledge of the natural law. Thus, 236f.: “Ils le montrent (that 
they know the natural law), d’aprés Saint Paul, de trois maniéres: par le fait qu’ils 
suivent une norme intérieure de bonté morale; par le témoignage qu’y ajoute leur 
conscience lorsque, aprés l’action, elle les approuve ou les gourmande; enfin par les 
blames ou les éloges qu’ils ont coutume de se decerner les uns aux autres.’”’ Lagrange, 
op. cit., 49f. and Cornely, of. cit., 137, on the contrary, consider that participial phrase 
as explanatory of the testimony of the conscience. 
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It is therefore the teaching of St. Paul that man feels he is under some 
Supreme Legislator, to whom he must answer for all his actions. Previously 
(1, 32) he had shown that the Gentiles were aware that sins are prohibited 
by a law of God. That this recognition of a divine decree is natural, he proves 
here by contrasting the Jews with the Gentiles. The former have a positive 
law (the Mosaic Law), the latter none; yet both, when they sin, will be 
punished. Now, this would hardly be consistent with the justice of God, 
unless there were also for the Gentiles some means whereby they could come 
to the knowledge of the law they must observe. By their actions and by the 
testimony of their conscience they show that they are well acquainted with 
this law; there is in their heart the knowledge of the natural law which 
guides man, teaching what is right and what is wrong. It is a platitude, though 
nonetheless a fact, that no law can exist without a legislator — an application 
of the law of causality. Knowledge of the moral or natural law presupposes 
knowledge of the legislator of that law, God. It stands to reason that there 
could be no true knowledge and observance of that moral law, unless con- 
currently there existed in man the acknowledgment of the Supreme Legislator. 
Otherwise the obligation of that law would not be appreciated and the law 
disregarded. Hence the Gentiles who have attained to a knowledge of the 
natural law by natural means must have come previously to the knowledge 
of God —and by natural means, since they lack divine revelation. Paul, it 
is true, does not teach this doctrine directly at this point; however, his reason- 
ing depends upon the truth of the knowability of God from natural revela- 
tion. We may therefore conclude that he teaches it here implicitly or indirectly. 

C. (Acts 17, 22-29.) Paul, awaiting the coming of his disciples in Athens, 
utilized this time of leisure to instruct the Athenians with regard to the Chris- 
tian religion. Wishing to hear more of the new doctrine, the people led him 
to the Areopagus, where Paul delivered a formal discourse, the substance of 
which Luke has preserved for us in this chapter. Commencing his discourse 
with a compliment to the Athenians on their religious observances, Paul then 
described his tour of the city, during the course of which he had chanced 
upon an altar dedicated to an unknown god. This was Paul’s point of de- 
parture in clarifying the nature of the true God. By the inscription on the 
altar the Athenians revealed that they were vaguely aware of the existence 
of a divine being besides the many gods and goddesses of their pantheon. 
This divine being they venerated, but did not know clearly.“ Paul now 
announced his purpose of correcting their false notion concerning God, of 
teaching them who and what He really is. This God is the Creator of the 
world; He is neither identified with the world nor merely coexistent with it, 
as some Greek philosophers thought. Since He has created them, it follows 
that He is lord of heaven and earth, thus differing vastly from the gods of 
the Athenians, and other pagans, who were identified with certain phenomena 
of nature, but were never lords of the universe. This lord of all cannot, like 
the gods of the Athenians, be contained within the restraining walls of a man- 
made temple; His dwelling is everywhere. Nor is due worship given Him 
merely by the products of human hands, as though He were in need of some- 


46. Jacquier, op. cit., 530: “Ce vague pronom neutre (40) exprime bien ce 
qu’il y avait d’indéterminé et d’obscur dans le pressentiment que Paul suppose chez 
ses auditeurs, en sorte que sa parole reste dans les limites de la stricte vérité.”’ 
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one or something.4? God is absolutely independent of anyone or anything 
outside of Himself; indeed, far from needing anything, He gives all life and 
the spirit of life and all things. 

This God created all men from a common origin;48 therefore the human 
race is one. Paul did not make this assertion with the ulterior motive of 
attacking the pride of the Athenians, who believed themselves autochthonous. 
It is much more in harmony with Paul’s purpose to say that he insisted on 
the unity of the human race to demonstrate thence the unity of the God he 
was preaching. In the Orient every nation, in fact even many individual 
villages, had a particular god from whom the inhabitants thought themselves 
to have originated. Paul therefore adapted himself to the minds of his listen- 
ers. If it could be shown that all men have a common origin from one and 
the same god, it would follow in the minds of the Athenians that he should 
be the one and only God.49 

God created the whole human race in order that it might dwell on the 
face of the earth; thus the unity of the divine plan in the creation was stressed. 
He also determined the vicissitudes>® of prosperity and adversity and the 
boundaries of all men. It is evident, then, that He guides and directs the 
affairs of all, that He rules the universe by His providence. Man was indeed 
placed on earth to seek whither>! he might for>? his Creator and find Him. 


47. Both the Greek pronoun tinds and the Latin aliqguo are ambiguous; they may 
be either masculine or neuter. Both genders are equally probable, and we do not 
wish to decide for one or the other. In either case Paul clearly asserts God’s com- 
plete independence. 

48. It is uncertain whether Paul refers to the origin of the human race from one 
man, from one nature, or even from one blood. Whatever the precise signification of 
enos, it is certain that Paul thereby affirms the unity of the human race. 

49. Thus too Jacquier, op. cit., 532. 

50. Some, appealing to Paul’s talk in Lystra, consistently understand tempora to 
mean seasons of the year here, too. However, in conjunction with the following 
terminos habitationis, it is preferable to look upon those tempora as indicating the 
vicissitudes of prosperity and adversity, while termini would refer to boundaries. For, 
in assigning its dwelling to each people, God has established the time of its pros- 
perity and the limits of its territory. Cfr. Jacquier, op. cit., 533; J. Knabenbauer, S. J., 
Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum, reimp. (Cursus Scripturae Sacrae V, Parisiis, 
1928), 305. 

51. In our opinion the best way of interpreting the clause introduced by ef ara ge 
is to consider it an indirect question depending upon dsetain. Then ton theon would 
be proleptic, taken up in the indirect question by auton. The similarity of construction 
to an indirect question is admitted by Blass-Thackeray, Grammar of New Testament 
Greek2 (London, 1911), 220; Robertson-Davis, A New Short Grammar of the Greek 
Testament, (London, 1931), 369. 

52. The Greek verb pselafao, which means to grope for, to feel for, is very 
well chosen; for the knowledge of God which the Gentiles had or could have had 
was far from perfect or complete. Cfr. Jacquier, op. cit., 534; R. J. Knowling, The 
Acts of the Apostles (The Expositor’s Greek Testament, II), (Grand Rapids), 375: 
“The verb is used several times in the LXX of groping in the dark...;so0 Plato..., 
where it is used of vague guesses at truth....The word would therefore fitly express 
the thought of men stretching lame hands of faith and groping, and calling to what 
they feel is the Lord of all. Weiss finds the idea of the word as used here... of some 
palpable assurance, which was everywhete possible in a world made by God... and 
where men’s dwellings had been apportioned by Him. But the word might still be 
used in the above sense, since the recognition of God in His creation is after all only 
a partial recognition, and not the highest knowledge of Him; and the inscription ‘To 
an Unknown God’ testified in itself how imperfect that recognition had been.” 
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This naturally presupposes that all men either knew God or could know 
Him. Paul did not wish to excuse the pagans for not having come to a 
knowledge of God; for He was not so far from them that they could not 
find and know Him. God’s nearness is not only local, but spiritual also. All 
man’s existence and activity is catried on in Him; without Him we can 
neither continue to live, nor move ourselves, nor even exist.53 Paul’s thought 
was not pantheistic; he had previously asserted that God created the world, 
thereby making a clear-cut distinction between God and creature. Since God 
is everywhere, all men are iz Him; hence they may grope for Him, as it 
were. Paul then quoted the last half of an hexameter from Aratus, which is 
similar to a passage in Cleanthe’s Hymn to Jupiter.54 Paul must have known 
that in the original the authors dealt with Zeus or Jupiter; however, as with 
the inscription on the altar, Paul adapts these words to his own purpose, 
transferring them to the one true God, whose progeny all men are (Jn. 1, 12- 
13; 2 Pet. 1, 4). From which fact he concludes that man ought not to think 
God can be like the work of man’s hands. According to his mind, then, by a 
consideration of his own nature, man should be able to obtain a purer notion 
of God. 

In this passage Paul does not expressly state that God can be known from 
natural revelation; yet this doctrine can be evolved from several of his state- 
ments in the course of his talk. God’s purpose in placing man on earth, he 
stated, was that man should seek after God and find Him, in order to give 
glory to Him. It stands to reason that this purpose would remain unfulfilled 
and God’s action would be vain, unless there wete some way for the Gentiles 
to learn whom they were to seek and find. Therefore, since he is speaking to 
Gentiles and principally of Gentiles, who had no special revelation from God, 
he implies that there must be some natural way of arriving at this knowledge. 
Briefly, God, who does not ask the impossible, must necessarily have given 
the means that the Gentiles may fulfil His wish. Again, Paul concludes that 
because man is the progeny of God he should have no false notion of the 
divinity. The Apostle would therefore seem to hold that there were some 
natural means at man’s disposal to obtain a true concept of God. Paul does 
not expressly inform us of these natural means. His mention of God’s 
ubiquity would, however, lead us to believe that in his mind man should see 
God in His works. This is all the more probable, since he explicitly mentions 
man, one of God’s works. A study of man, he supposed, would correct false 
notions about God. In addition, he speaks of God's provisions for mankind 
and His guidance of the destinies of all men. Perhaps, then, Paul’s meaning 
is that a consideration of the divine providence which rules the world will 
lead us to a knowledge of God. 


53. Jacquier, op. cit., 534f.: “Ces trois termes forment une échelle ascendante: 
dsen désigne la vie du corps, soma; kinesthai, Vactivité de lame, psuche; einai, la 
vraie vie de l’esprit, pueuma. L’échelle pourrait étre descendante: la vie est le plus 
haut terme, comprenant l’ensemble de l'homme; le mouvement est un des aspects de 
la vie; l’étre est la simple existence. Les exégétes ne s’entendent pas. Il est plus simple 
de penser que Paul a voulu affirmer que nous dépendons de Dieu en tout, qué sans lui 
nous ne pouvons continuer 4 vivre, 4 nous mouvoir et méme a étre.” In a word, 
man’s entire existence and activity depend entirely on God. 

54. Jacquier, op. cit., 535f. 
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Source of This Natural Knowledge 


When we come to consider the source from which man may obtain the 
natural knowledge of God, we shall see that in every case in which the Bible 
expressly mentions a source it points to the creation in general or to some 
aspect of the created world®> as bearing the testimony from which we can 
derive a correct notion of God. Thus certainly in Wis. 13, 1, Rom. 1, 20, and 
2 Mach. 7, 28, and perhaps also in Acts 17, 24-28 the foundation for the 
knowledge of God is said to be the created world in general. In some cases, 
however, the hagiographer designates a particular aspect of creation or only 
a part of it as the origin of man’s information. In Job 12, 7-9 it is the 
voices of nature, animated creation, which proclaim the existence of a Supreme 
Being. In Wis. 13, 3-5 the sacred author points out the beauty and power of 
creatures, from which we should deduce the beauty and omnipotence of God. 
During his sermon in Lystra (Acts 14, 17) and perhaps that in Athens 
(Acts 17, 26) Paul indicates the providence which rules the world as the 
origin of that knowledge; however, it is the creation itself which manifests 
this providence of the divinity. In Acts 17, 29 man, the microcosm, is pre- 
sented as a source in a negative way; from a consideration of man, the progeny 
of God, the error of idolatry is evident; there is a suggestion, too, that the 
study of man should produce a purer notion of God. Briefly, the creation,* 
whether considered under its universal or a particular acne bears the in- 
delible stamp of the divine craftsmanship. 


Process of Obtaining This Natural Knowledge 


1. That the natural knowledge of God comes to us through an act of the 
intellect is, of course, self-evident, since knowledge is reserved to that faculty. 
This, we may add, is confirmed by the Bible; the sacred authors use words 
which involve an intellectual act. Thus yadha (Job), ywooxuw, émywooxn, 
voé@ (Wisdom), vogw, ywwadoxw (Rom.). Moreover, it is an act of the 
human intellect, unaided by divine revelation; this fact we have sufficiently 
brought out in our exegetical investigation of relevant texts. 


2. The intellect, we know, obtains its information concerning God from 
the creation. We now consider the medium through which such information 
is transmitted to the intellect. The examination of the various pertinent pas- 
sages reveals that this faculty is generally represented as acting upon the in- 
formation it derives from the sense-perceptions of the body. Thus in Job 12, 
7-8 Sophar is directed to listen to the voices of animated creation. Of course, 
since Job is personifying living creation, we must not take his words at face 


55. Ceuppens, of. cit., 17, concludes from Wis. 13, 1-9, and Rom. 1, 18-23: “Quod 
est cognoscible est de Deo per res creatas manifestatur.” Minges. op. cit., 5: “Cogni- 
tionem de Deo naturalem ... oriri solum ex creaturis, docent Scriptura, Patres, theologi 
et ratio ipsa.” Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 30f. 

56. To some it might appear that in Rom. 2, 12-16, knowledge of God stems 
eee a knowledge of the unwritten law, the latter attested by something within, our 
conscience. We note, however that, contrariwise, knowledge of the unwritten law 
comes from knowledge of God or at least presupposes it, since in this passage Paul 
does not explicitly deal with the knowableness of God. However, we should assume 
it to be the creation, in keeping with his doctrine expressed elsewhere. 
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value. However, because he turns Sophar’s attention to these creatures, Job 
would have to assume his friend’s sense of sight trained upon them. Hence 
we may say with certainty that Job implies the operations of the senses in 
evolving a concept of God. But what Job implies, the author of Wisdom, 
the mother of the Machabees, and St. Paul state expressly: they use words 
which involve the sense of sight. Thus Wisdom: videntur (v. 1), delectati 
Specie (Vv. 3), mirati virtutem (vy. 4), videri (v. 5), videntur (v. 7); 2 Mach. 
7, 28: aspicias; Rom. 1, 20: conspiciuntur, Though in Wis. 13, 5 and Rom. 
1, 20 the verbs involve intellectual action, they presuppose the findings of the 
senses. Sense perceptions are also implied in Paul’s discourse in Lystra, where 
he assumes the Gentiles are conversant with the workings of divine providence, 
whose testimony they must see in the creation. In his discourse in Athens, 
as we have mentioned above, Paul designates as our font of information the 
nature of man, and, with some probability, also the created world and the 
providence that directs the world. Hence again the inference is that the sense 
of sight transmits the information to the intellect. Since, suppositis sup po- 
nendis, the senses do not deceive, as scholastic philosophy teaches, it is evident 
that the intellect now has a secure working basis for its future investigation 
regarding the divinity.>7 

3. In continuing our research of the intellectual act by which man knows 
God we now study the reaction of that faculty to the findings of the senses. 
We wish to determine the kind of intellectual action that obtains the natural 
knowledge of God. It is, of course, clear that upon the findings of the senses 
the intellect does not immediately discern the divinity. The senses do not 
and cannot perceive God immediately; they merely report the evidences of 
God’s handiwork to the intellect, which then utilizes this information to 
elaborate the notion of God. The very nature of the act, therefore, supposes 
some kind of ratiocination, conscious or unconscious, in the mind. In point 
of fact, reasoning of some kind is at least implied in the biblical passages 
dealing with the cognoscibility of God. For the terminus a quo, creation, is 
in reality a far cry from the terminus ad quem, God. The Bible never presents 
the natural knowledge of God as intuitive or direct; it indicates that the 
intellect proceeds from sense perceptions, and in no case does it state that 
these make God known to us immediately. Therefore the Bible implies that, 
consciously or unconsciously, the intellect must supply some intermediate 
notion or judgment before it arrives at the notion of God. Thus the process 
of deriving a natural knowledge of God is ratiocinative in nature.°8 To obtain 
a simple knowledge of God, however, no subtle reasoning is required; the 
idea of God springs almost spontaneously from our observations and native 
intelligence, generally without any conscious reasoning. This, too, is the doc- 
trine of the author of Wisdom (13, 1), St. Paul (Rom. 1, 20-22), and the 
Psalmist (13, 1; 52, 1), who consider the lack of the knowledge of God 


57. In Rom. 2, 15, there is indeed an appeal to man’s conscience or his inner con- 
sciousness of the existence of a moral law. We repeat, however, that the process 
which Paul assumes, is not from moral law to God, but from God to moral law. 
In other words, this consciousness of a moral law follows only after the intellect, 
acting upon the findings of the senses, comes to a knowledge of God, the true norm 
of morality, and then evolves certain definite principles of morality. 

58. Ceuppens, op. cit., 17f.; Corluy, op. cit., 94. 
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as foolish and inexcusable. If any lengthy or subtle reasoning were required 
to establish a true knowledge of God, the harsh judgment of those sacred 
authors would be most unjust. For then only the more intellectual among 
men, philosophers and the like, would be able to acquire a natural knowledge 
of God; the great mass of the people of the earth would be unable to recog- 
nize God from natural revelation and would consequently be punished 
undeservedly. 

4. We now turn our attention to the manner in which we acquire this 
ratiocinative knowledge of God. Obviously, our knowledge of God, being 
drawn not from direct contact with the divinity, but from recognition of His 
works and our own reasoning powers, must evolve imperfections. If, there- 
fore, we are to arrive at a true notion of God, we must remove all these 
imperfections and then attribute the quality or idea thus derived to the 
highest possible degree. Accordingly, we obtain our natural knowledge of 
God in a threefold way: via affirmationis, via negationis, and via superla- 
tionis.°9 Of course, to obtain a true concept of God or any of His attributes, 
we must use this threefold method simultaneously. We illustrate with an ex- 
ample taken from Pohle-Preuss®: 


When we affirm some divine perfection, such as, e. g., wisdom, we are imme- 
diately constrained to eliminate from this perfection, by an act of negation, every 
species of imperfection common to creatures (€.g., /uman wisdom), and furthermore 
to raise the perfection thus purged by a series of negations to its superlative degree 
and into the domain of the infinite (e.g., superhuman, absolute wisdom). This 
threefold process of affirmation, negation, and intensification, is therefore merely 
a natural and necessary result of the abstractive and analogous character of our 
conception of God. 


In the Bible this threefold manner of arriving at the knowledge of God 
is not always indicated. Thus, St. Paul (Rom. 1, 21), in expressly attributing 
eternity, power, and divinity to God, makes use of the via affirmationis, but 
does not directly employ the other manners. We might, indeed, affirm that 
they are implied in eternity and divinity; these presuppose respectively the 
removal of time-limitation and all human imperfections; and moreover eter- 
nity denotes the greatest possible extent of duration, divinity the highest 
possible intensification of all perfections. Nevertheless, this cannot be said of 
divauts; the negation and intensification we must supply ourselves. How- 
ever, the threefold manner is, in our opinion, clearly shown in Wis. 13, 1-9. 
There we find certain qualities, as beauty and power, attributed to God 
(via affirmationis). The via negationis is brought in when the sacred author 
points out the errors made by the nature worshippers, who were misled by 
the beauty and power of created things, satisfied as they were with the im- 
perfect, incomplete beauty and power of creatures, which they made their 
gods. To our mind, Wisdom would ascribe their error to their failure to 
utilize this method. The sacred writer uses the via superlationis directly when 
he writes (v. 3): “‘Sciant quanto dominator eorum speciosior est,” and (v. 4) : 
“Intelligant quoniam qui haec fecit fortior est illis.” Therefore, though gen- 
erally the Bible merely affirms or designates some quality of God, we may 


59. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., 67-72. 
60. Id., op. cit., 68. 
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with truth say that all three manners of arriving at a natural concept of God 
or His attributes are sufficiently indicated in Sacred Scripture. 


Quality of the Natural Knowledge of God 


1. Continuing our investigation, we shall now discuss the quality of the 
knowledge of God that can be evolved from natural sources. From what has 
been said it is quite clear that it is acquired, not innate. This conclusion is 
based upon the ratiocinative character of that natural knowledge of God. 
We may, however, add other considerations which will confirm this deduction. 
For example, were such cognition innate, it would a priori be hardly possible 
for so many to have been deceived concerning God. We may also appeal to 
an argument from silence. It is certainly noteworthy that in every description 
of the divinity the Bible appeals, not to such an inborn idea of God, but to 
the creation or to some aspect of the creation which would sufficiently point 
out the true God. It would have been far easier to invoke the congenital 
knowledge of God, which would immediately reveal Him, than to recur to 
the signs of the divinity in the universe which can manifest His existence 
only mediately. Another striking point is Paul’s reference to man’s inner 
consciousness of a moral law, which naturally supposes the existence of a 
Supreme Legislator, while failing at any time to appeal to man’s inner con- 
sciousness of God Himself. 

2. In addition, it is quite obvious that we have not an immediate or 
intuitive knowledge of God. This follows from the method whereby we 
ascend to the divinity. Since the intellect must act on the sense perceptions 
and thence abstract the idea or notion of God, it is evident that our knowledge 
of God must be a mediate one.o! We do not discern God directly; we know 
Him through His works. This too would be the doctrine of Paul in his letter 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 13, 12): ‘‘Videmus nunc per speculum.” True, 
we are not certain whether Paul refers to natural knowledge of God, the 
knowledge which faith gives us, or both. Yet if he deals only with such 
mediate knowledge as we derive from supernatural revelation, we may a4 
fortiori state that our recognition of God from natural sources is also mediate, 
if not much more so. Thus we destroy the tenets of Ontologism, which 
holds that the intellect of man has an intuitive or immediate vision of God.% 
And for much the same reason do we reject Traditionalism,6 which makes 
all religious knowledge, in our case the knowledge of God, dependent upon 
a primitive revelation, transmitted to all through oral tradition. Would it 
not have been far easier for the sacred authors to refer their readers to this 
revelation, which the Gentiles too would have possessed ? 

3. We may, then, likewise infer that this natural knowledge of God must 
be imperfect ;°4 a study of the intellectual act which produces the concept 
of God reveals this. First, it is based upon sense perceptions; the senses, how- 
ever, while they do not deceive, never grasp the object they perceive under 
every aspect or perfectly. Moreover, the terminus of the intellect is incom- 


61. Corluy, Joc. cit., Hetzenauer, of. cit., 484. 
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prehensible, as we shall see below. Then the intellect which must abstract 
the idea of God is not immediately in contact with the object of its knowl- 
edge. The act whereby it arrives at this knowledge is ratiocinative; which in 
itself is an indication of imperfection. Indeed not only is ratiocination an 
indirect intellectual process, but it would also be entirely unnecessary, if the 
intellect could perceive its object directly. While the above assertions are 
based on the study of the intellectual act itself, we have, at the same time, 
some scriptural basis for them. For instance, in the same passage of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians (13, 12) Paul writes: ““Videmus nunc...in ae- 
nigmate.... Nunc cognosco ex parte.” If, as we have said before, the knowl- 
edge of which Paul treats is only that derived from faith, it would follow 
a fortiori that the natural knowledge of God would be even more imperfect. 
This same imperfect natural knowledge of God is indicated by Wisdom 
(13, 5), which states that we see, hence know, God dvaléyws or propor- 
tionately, i.e., neither directly nor perfectly. 

4, The natural knowledge of God is also obligatory. Paul insinuates this 
(Acts 17, 26-27) when he states that God placed man upon earth in order 
to seek after Him and find Him and to render Him due worship. God evi- 
dently wished that purpose fulfilled. But unless the Gentiles had the prior 
knowledge of what they must seek out, it is clear that His purpose would 
not and could not have been fulfilled. It follows, then, that God wishes 
man to know Him, hence also that the knowledge of God is obligatory. 
Indeed from what the author of Wisdom and St. Paul say concerning the 
inexcusability of the Gentiles who are not fully cognizant of God and the 
punishment that awaits them, we may legitimately conclude that there is an 
obligation to know God as fully as possible. In both passages the sacred 
writers inform us that the Gentiles possessed a popular knowledge of God. 
Unless there existed a further obligation which they had neglected, why 
would they have been termed inexcusable? Why else would Wisdom declare 
both nature worshippers and idolaters at fault? Since each of the hagiograph- 
ers is concerned directly with the natural knowledge of God, the context 
demands that we understand the Gentiles’ fault to have consisted in not ful- 
filling their obligation to know God as completely as possible; for the one 
error that each author cites is the distortion of the knowledge of God. Again, 
each describes in some detail the punishment with which God has visited 
the Gentiles for failing to possess this knowledge of their Maker (Wis. 14, 
22-31; Rom. 1, 24-32). The punishment meted out to them is presented to 
us as just retribution. Can God, we may then ask, with justice punish those 
who have no obligation to do what they have omitted? It is obvious that 
such just punishment as this presupposes a proportionate culpability in the 
Gentiles arising from their neglect of this obligation. For the same reason 
we must also arrive at the conclusion that these Gentiles must have been 
able not only to fulfil, but also to recognize that obligation. 

5. The natural knowledge of God can be and at times 7s certain. It is 
indeed true that the process of arriving at the idea of God from natural 
sources is effected by an imperfect faculty, acting upon the imperfect findings 
of the senses and dealing with its terminus ad quem only mediately. Never- 
theless, we can derive a true notion of God, and in each of us there can 
be certitude with regard to God. Thus the senses, which cannot grasp their 
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object except under a certain aspect, suppositis supponendis, do not deceive; 
they reproduce faithfully what they perceive. Ratiocination, then, though in 
itself an imperfection because it betrays the limitations of man, still can and 
often does result in a true and certain conclusion. And finally, that the in- 
tellect can and does make true judgments, that it can and does often have 
certainty, is admitted by most, if not all men. It is therefore 4 priori possible 
to possess a certain natural knowledge of God.® 

What is the stand of the Bible regarding the certainty of this knowledge? 
If we examine the pertinent biblical passages, especially Wis. 13, 1-9 and 
Rom. 1, 18-23, we shall find this certainty brought out implicitly. Both 
explicitly declare that those Gentiles who do not have the natural knowledge 
of God are inexcusable and have often been meted out adequate punishment 
by God. It stands to reason that the sacred authors could not find these 
Gentiles without excuse, unless the latter could with no extreme difficulty 
arrive at a certain knowledge of God. Moreover God does not, cannot punish 
those who cannot perform that which He demands; ad impossibile nemo tene- 
tur, A certain obligation, we are convinced, necessarily presupposes certain 
knowledge of that to which one is bound. 

6. From what we have said above, in particular concerning the certainty 
and obligation of the natural knowledge of God, it is evident that the ac- 
quisition of this knowledge is relatively easy. In those passages in which the 
knowability of God is taught directly, the sacred authors assume in every 
instance that a mere glance, as it were, at the products of God’s hand is 
sufficient to abstract thence a correct notion of the Creator, This relative ease 
in acquiring knowledge of God is explicitly stated by the author of Wisdom 
(13, 9) when he insists it is much easier for men to perceive their Maker 
than to understand, as they boast, the properties of nature or the created world. 


What Can Be Known of God 


It is of course impossible for man to come to know God completely or 
perfectly, whether he utilize natural or supernatural sources. This is evident, 
as regards the natural discernment of God, from the above exposé of the 
process whereby man obtains this knowledge. Scripture, too, teaches it very 
often, stressing the inaccessibility of God, instructing its readers in divine 
mysteries which cannot be known, but which must be believed. Thus Sophar 
(Job 11, 7) asks his friend Job: ‘“Forsitan vestigia Dei comprehendes, et 
usque ad perfectum Omnipotentem reperies?” Nevertheless there must be 
something in the divinity of which our unaided mind can be cognizant; else 
we could not at all maintain that we can or do know God naturally. We 
cannot affirm we possess a true knowledge of God unless we can perceive 
the terminus of our cognition to be God. In other words, in order to know 
God, we must arrive at some characteristics or attributes of God, at qualities 
which pertain to God and to God alone. We shall therefore list here those 
properties of God which in our opinion the Bible explicitly or implicitly 
teaches we can learn from natural revelation. ' 
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1. In the first place we should place the divine attribute of being or 
existence. It is true that in itself being may be predicated of all things and 
connotes nothing characteristically divine. There is, however, a particular 
implication in the book of Wisdom regarding this being of God. The 
hagiographer refers to God as to Him that is— 6 @v.°6 The quality of 
being or existence thus pertains to God xat’ &Eoyyv, in a very special 
manner. The sacred author, it is certain, wished to characterize God by this 
epithet; hence existence in God must be totally different from existence in 
creatures. In the latter existence is imperfect and owes itself to an outside 
cause; it cannot create itself; it is ens ab alio. In God, however, of whom 
existence is predicated simply, this existence must be complete, perfect, pure, 
depending on no outside cause. Hence God must possess being or exist- 
ence 4 sé. 

2. It stands to reason that there can be no true God unless He is one and 
only one. This oneness of God is borne out adequately by all passages which 
deal with the knowableness of God. True, the Bible does not expressly assert 
that we may know from natural revelation that God is one. But it does teach 
that God, who is always assumed as being one, can be known naturally. In 
fact, all pertinent passages studied presuppose this oneness, since the sacred 
writers speak of God in the singular. Moreover, in his discourse to the 
Athenians (Acts 17, 26) Paul probably concludes from the unity of the 
human race to the unity of God; since he is addressing Gentiles, we may 
say that he implied natural observation to be sufficient for deducing this 
truth. We may then with certainty hold it to be at least the implicit teaching 
of the Bible that the oneness of God can be perceived from natural revelation. 

3. From natural sources we can learn also a divine operation, the creation 
of the world,’ and the corresponding divine attribute, omnipotence. With 
respect to the former, this may be the doctrine of Job 12, 9, where the voices 
of nature teach that the hand of Yahweh fashioned the world (only a prob- 
able interpretation). But it is certainly the teaching of Wis. 13, 1, where 
from a study of the works of creation man should learn that God is the 
craftsman to whom they are due, and of 2 Mach. 7, 28, where a mere glance 
at the creation should teach one that God is the Creator of all. In his dis- 
course in Lystra and Athens Paul expressly names God Creator of all. Since 
in both passages the knowability of God from natural sources is brought out, 
we may with some degree of probability hold that Paul implies God’s creation 
of all things may also be learned from natural revelation. 

That an investigation of natural sources should lead us to the omnipo- 
tence of God is the doctrine of Wisdom (13, 4) and St. Paul (Rom. 1, 20). 
Paul, it is true, merely states that from created things man may deduce the 
eternal power of God. But Wisdom more expressly indicates that the power 


66. The title 4o on, however, may have derived merely from divine revelation; in 
which case our remarks on the existence of God would no longer be valid, since 
our source of information is not natural revelation. There is the possibility, though, 
that in the mind of the hagiographer this information could also be obtained from 
natural revelation. This opinion becomes all the more plausible, when we consider 
that the sacred writer in that passage was concerned with Gentiles, who had to rely 
exclusively on natural revelation. 
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of the Creator surpasses by far that of created things. In effect the sacred 
author is saying that God is all-powerful. 

4. Another attribute of God which we can recognize naturally is, accord- 
ing to Wis. 13, 3, beauty.6? Wisdom, which attributes this quality to the 
divinity, argues from the existence of beauty in the works of creation to the 
existence in the Creator Himself of the same quality, but to a far greater 
degree. One might question the place of beauty among the strictly divine 
attributes. However, since God created the beauty of the world, we are most 
probably to understand thereby some quality or attribute in God producing 
this admirable beauty in creation. In other words, the sacred author refers 
to the supernatural wisdom of the Creator, who planned and produced the 
harmonious and consequently beautiful world in which we live. 

5. The Bible teaches that we may derive also the eternity of God from 
natural revelation.7° This attribute may be deduced from the name 6 div, 
which Wisdom (13, 1) ascribes to the Divine Craftsman. God could not 
be called the existing one, if there were a limit to that existence. Else, in a 
sense His existence would then differ little from that of creatures, which have 
a beginning and end. What Wisdom implies, St. Paul teaches expressly in 
his letter to the Romans (1, 20), where he states that we may know naturally 
the eternal power and divinity of God. True, in that verse, eternity would 
be ascribed to divine attributes; however, it would then pertain to God, who 
possesses these qualities. 

6. Natural knowledge of the incomprehensibility of God flows from a care- 
ful consideration of the texts discussed. Both Wisdom (13, 2) and Paul (Rom. 
1, 23) speak expressly of the errors of the Gentiles regarding the nature of 
the divinity, errors which must be due to something in the divine nature 
that impedes a perfect knowledge of God. This obstacle is the utter in- 
comprehensibility of God, which is very frequently declared explicitly in the 
Bible. Such passages for the most part, if not unanimously, treat of the 
knowledge of God drawn from direct divine revelation, and would therefore 
show all the more clearly the incomprehensibility of God with regard to the 
unaided human intellect. In our opinion, though, the text which most ex- 
pressly teaches the incomprehensibility of God with relation to the natural 
order is the passage from Paul’s Epistle to the Romans dealing with the 
possibility of a natural knowledge of God. There (1, 19) Paul declares that 
God has made manifest to the Gentiles 16 yvwotov tot Oeov. Whether or 
not we consider the genitive as partitive, there is certainly a partitive idea 
at least implied by it. Paul does not say that God has made Himself com- 
pletely manifest to the Gentiles; with nicety of language he affirms that God 
has manifested to them what is known or can be known of Himself. Thereby 
Paul places a definite limit on the natural knowledge or knowableness of God, 
precisely because He is incomprehensible. 

7. The providence of God is likewise knowable from natural revelation. 
This is the doctrine of St. Paul in his discourse to the inhabitants of Lystra 
(Acts 14, 17) and pethaps in his discourse on the Areopagus (Acts 17, 26). 
He announces it to be the providence of God evinced in the creation that 
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leads or should lead man to the knowledge of God. Providence is a testi- 
mony of Himself given by God to all men, despite His having permitted the 
greater portion of them to fall into evil ways and false doctrines. In Paul’s 
mind the providence of God, governing and directing the destinies and 
fortunes of all men, was sufficiently manifest to all, so that they could there- 
from turn to the one true God and know Him with certainty. 


8. In his Epistle to the Romans (2, 12-17) Paul appeals to the unwritten 
law engraved on the hearts of all men, expressly on the hearts of the Gen- 
tiles. This law they were able to observe and hence recognize naturally, with- 
out the aid of divine revelation. The existence of this moral law postulates 
the existence also of a Supreme Lawgiver.7! Man himself cannot be this 
legislator; otherwise the struggle which Paul describes regarding the moral- 
ity of certain acts would never occur, since the legislator must of necessity 
be presumed to know his own mind. Only one other lawgiver can be desig- 
nated, and that is Almighty God. Paul’s meaning is certainly this; for in the 
closing verse he speaks of the judgment which God will pass in accordance 
with the norm of this moral law. There is no question of God’s competence; 
He is fully qualified, because it is He who is the author of the moral or 
natural law. Thus, according to Paul’s mind, we can learn from natural revela- 
tion that God is the author and norm of morality. 

9. Finally, Paul declares (Rom. 1, 20) that from natural sources we can 
ascend to a knowledge of the divinity of God. With that all-inclusive term, 
embracing as it does the nature and attributes of God, Paul exhausts all the 
divine attributes which may be known naturally by man. It is not our in- 
tention to state that in the Apostle’s mind man actually comes to so full a 
knowledge of God by his own unaided reason. Although Paul speaks of the 
knowledge of the divinity of God as actual (conspiciuntur), his meaning is 
merely that in a vague way man is aware of God’s complete exaltation above 
nature. Of course, to obtain a more thorough knowledge of His tran- 
scendence, it would be necessary to know all those attributes of God which 
manifest themselves in the natural order— namely, His simplicity, immu- 
tability, ubiquity, omniscience, etc. As a matter of fact, God revealed Himself 
sufficiently in nature, so that man can learn whatever nature teaches concern- 
ing God. Thus, we may conclude legitimately that it is the doctrine of St. 
Paul that man can discover those divine attributes from natural revelation. 
If man actually did not arrive at such a knowledge of God, this was not due 
to the impossibility of obtaining it, but either to lack of intelligence or to 
moral culpability in the searcher. In any event, even to the less intelligent 
a simple notion of the transcendent God has always been available from 
His works. 


Conclusion 


The Vatican Council, during its third session (April 24, 1870), formu- 
lated the following canon concerning the knowability of God: “Si quis dixe- 
rit, Deum unum et verum, creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per ea, quae 
facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae lumine, certo cognosci non posse: ana- 
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thema sit.”72 We know that the Fathers of the Council expressly invoked 
Rom. 1, 20; but it is not to be doubted that they had in mind all pertinent 
passages of Sacred Scripture. From our study of those passages we should 
judge that the Vatican Council exercised admirable restraint. If it had 
wished to declare all that Holy Writ has revealed on the subject, in our 
opinion the canon would have read somewhat as follows: Si quis dixerit, 
Deum unum et verum, creatorem et Dominum nostrum, perfecte existentem 
et summe sapientem, omnipotentem et aeternum, incomprehensibilem, pro- 
videntem, supremum legislatorem, et divinum, pet ea quae facta sunt, naturali 
rationis humanae lumine certo cognosci non posse aut non debere; ana- 
thema sit. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. DOMINIC UNGER, O. F. M.CAP.: —In showing that according to Sacred 
Scripture the unaided mind of man can cognize God as the intelligent Author and 
Provider of creatures and the supreme Legislator, Father Antonine has implicitly 
proven that the unaided mind of man can come to the knowledge of God as a personal 
Being. There were, and are, many philosophers who deny that man can prove by the 
light of reason that God is a personal Being.! In view of that widespread error it 
might be well to call attention to the fact that Scripture assures us that man’s unaided 
intellect can arrive at the knowledge of a personal God. 

The author of the Book of Wisdom (ch. 13, 1-9) speaks of the God whom the 
idolaters should have known, as He who is, as the Artificer of the good works, as 
He who tules the material things they worship, as the first Author of these things, as 
by all this the author implies that that God is an intelligent Being who is distinct 
from the world of things He has made and rules, But such a God is a personal God. 
The idolaters are, moreover, unpardonable; they should have known and worshipped 
this one true God. But only a personal God can impose the obligation of worship,2 
and consequently possess the right of being worshipped. 

In the Epistle to the Romans (1, 19-21) St. Paul insists that the Gentiles should 
have glorified God and given thanks to Him. God had manifested Himself to man 
in creation as the Author of the world and as the final End, to whom man owes 
glory and thanks. But this duty of worshipping God implies the knowledge of God 
as a personal Being, distinct from the world.3 The same line of thought is had in 
St. Paul’s sermon narrated in Acts 14, 14ff. 

The God, therefore, whom man can cognize by reason alone is a personal God, 
quite complete in Himself, above and distinct from, and independent of, the world 
of created beings. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD ATTAINABLE BY HUMAN 
REASON, ACCORDING TO THE VATICAN COUNCIL* 


Fr. AMBROSE RYAN, O. F. M. 


Let us begin by quoting the texts from the Dogmatic Constitution on 
Faith that make up the core of this study. They are, first, the words of the 
Dogmatic Constitution itself, which reads: 


The same Holy Mother Church holds and teaches that God, the beginning and 
end of all things, may be known with certainty by the natural light of human 
reason, by means of created things, “for the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made” (Rom. 1; 20)....1 


In the corresponding Canon we read: 


If anyone shall say that the One True God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be 
known with certainty by the natural light of human reason through created things: 
let him be anathema.? 


It can be immediately seen that the Dogmatic Constitution on Faith out- 
lined the work performed by unaided human reason in coming to a knowl- 
edge of God. It made it a matter of faith that human reason has the power 
to raise itself, by its own natural light, to a knowledge of God that is certain. 


*The main sources for this study are as follows: 

For the text of the Constitutio Dogmatica de Fide Catholica, confer Collectio La- 
censis Conciliorum Recentiorum (7 vols., Friburgi: Herder, 1870-1890), VII: Acta 
et Decreta Sacrosancti Concilii Vaticani, cum permultis aliis documentis ad Concilium 
eiusque historiam spectantibus, Cols. 250ss. Also Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, Enchi- 
vidion Symbolorum, etc. 

For a good English translation of the Dogmatic Constitution, confer Cuthbert 
Butler, The Vatican Council (2 vols., London-New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1930), 2, Appendix pp. 249-275. Butler also gives a short resumé of the doctrine con- 
tained in the Dogmatic Constitution on Faith. 

Theodore Granderath, S.J., compiler of the 76th vol. of the Collectio Lacensis 
(cfr. supra) has also written a useful work containing both the text and a commentary 
of the Dogmatic Constitution on Faith: Constitutiones Dogmaticae Sacrosancti Oecu- 
menici Concilii Vaticani (Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1892). 

The work of J.M.A. Vacant, Etudes théologiques sur les Constitutions du Concile 
du Vatican d’aprés les Actes du Concile (2 Vols., Paris-Lyon, Delhomme et Briguet, 
1895), contains much of the source material also, and is an altogether unique theologi- 
cal study of all the points raised in the discussions of the Council. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange, Dieu, son existence et sa nature, 2 ed., Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne, 1914, is also useful for consultation. This has been translated into English 
from the 5th French ed., by Dom Bede Ross, O. S$. B. (Herder: St. Louis). 


1. “Eadem sancta mater Ecclesia tenet et docet, Deum, rerum omnium principium 
et finem, naturali humanae rationis lumine e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse; ‘in- 
visibilia enim ipsius, a creatura mundi, per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta, conspici- 
untur’’”’ (Rom. 1, 20);... Coll. Lac., VII, Constit, “de Fide,’ Sessio 3, caput 2, No. 1, 
col. 250. English translation from Cuthbert Butler, op. cit., p. 255. We have changed 
“may be certainly known” to “may be known with certainty,” which reads better, 

2. “Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et Verum, Creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per 
ea, quae facta sunt, naturali rationis humanae lumine certo cognosci non posse: ana- 
thema sit.’’ Constit. “de Fide,” Sess. 3, ch. 2, Canon 1— Coll, Lac., VII, col. 255; 
cfr. Butler, op. cit., 2, p. 269; note that the same change in Butler’s translation has 
been made here also. 
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In setting down this solemn truth certain other words were included in the 
statement of the Council that do not enter into this central definition. Hence 
we must be careful to find out just what the Fathers of the Council meant 
to define as the essential task of human reason. 

As in most other general ecclesiastical assemblies of this kind, the Church 
dignitaries had it in mind to condemn certain well-defined errors by a clear 
statement of Catholic doctrine, while at the same time tolerating other looser 
opinions that were not proved to be absolutely incorrect. Hence the terms 
used by the Council have a very precise meaning and are designed to oppose 
certain false opinions. 


We may conveniently group the points made by the Dogmatic Constitu- 
tion under four headings: 


1. The Council determines the object concerning which knowledge 
can be had by reason, namely, “God, the beginning and end of all things,” 
the “One True God, our Creator and Lord.” 

2. This knowledge of God is declared to be possible of attainment 
by human reason “through its natural light.” 

3. Human reason can reach this knowledge “by the medium of cre- 
ated things,” or, in the words of St. Paul, “...by things that are made” 
(Rom. 1, 20). 

4. It is asserted that in this way man can reach a knowledge of God 
with certitude.3 


1. GoD, THE OBJECT OF NATURAL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
ACCORDING TO THE VATICAN COUNCIL 


Chapter 2 of the Dogmatic Constitution formally indicates, in its general 
traits, the notion of God that man can acquire by the natural light of his 
reason. Two statements are made, one in the chapter, the other in the corre- 
sponding Canon. The chapter says that ‘‘God, the beginning and end of all 
things’ can be known by the natural light of reason; the Canon says that 
this “One True God, our Creator and Lord” can be known in this way. 

The notion of God outlined in the chapter includes two ideas, namely, 
that God can be known as the beginning and as the end of all things. In 
saying that God is the beginning and end of all things, the Deputation on 
Faith? explicitly stated that man can not only know God as such by the natural 
light of his reason, but that he can also understand what are his principal 
moral obligations toward God. However, in terming God “Creator,” the 
Deputation on Faith was careful to affirm that it had no intention of pro- 
posing for definition that creation ex nihilo could be demonstrated by human 
reason,> but was merely retaining a Scriptural term to indicate the notion of 


3. Concerning this division, see J. M. A. Vacant’s Etudes théologiques sur les 
Constitutions du Concile du Vatican, 1, pp. 287-288; also Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., 
yp. 19-35... 
td 4, J.e., the group of 24 bishops to which were attached theological advisers who 
had the responsibility of drawing up and correcting for the general assemblies the 
various schemata put before the Council. 

5. “Etsi in canone legatur vocabulum ‘Creator’ non ideo definitur, creationem pro- 
prie dictam ratione demonstrari posse; sed retinetur vocabulum, quo Scriptura (Sap. 
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the true God given by the Scriptures. It appears, then, that the descriptions 
of God as “One True God” and ‘‘our Creator and Lord,” all of which terms 
are found in Sacred Scripture’ were simply used in the Canon attached to 
Chapter 2 to describe the true God, who is the beginning and end of all 
things. Hence, the purpose of the statements in this chapter and its corre- 
sponding Canon is seen to be the assertion of the fact that human reason can, 
by its own light, establish an essentially correct notion of the true God, which 
notion is predicated about a real being. It is obvious that in so doing the 
human mind acknowledges the existence of God. 

Now if we look back to Chapter 1 of the Dogmatic Constitution on 
Faith, we find therein a very accurate description of the Godhead. It reads 
as follows: 


The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church believes and confesses that there 
is one true and living God, Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, Almighty, 
Eternal, Immense, Incomprehensible, Infinite in intellect, in will, and in all per- 
fection; who, as being one, sole, absolutely simple, and immutable spiritual sub- 
stance, is to be declared as really and essentially distinct from the world.... 


Then follows a statement of the act of creation and of its sequel, namely, 
the providence of God.? When, therefore, the Constitution says in Chapter 2 
that human reason can, by its natural light, come to know the true God, it is 
obvious that it means the God who is pictured in Chapter 1 (just cited). 
This God who is described as the “One true and living God, Creator and 
Lord of heaven and earth,...” is the same God who is “the beginning and 
end of all things.” 

However, since the definition of the Council was primarily directed to- 
ward establishing the powers of human reason to get to know God (i. e., that 
there is a God in the proper sense of the term ‘‘God’’), we cannot say that, 
according to the Council, a// the attributes of God enumerated in the first 
chapter of the Dogmatic Constitution fall within the power of natural reason. 
The purpose of this first chapter of the Constitution was metely to sum up 
the attributes of God as they are contained in Catholic doctrine, without con- 
necting them explicitly with the powers of human reason. 


2. HUMAN REASON CAN ATTAIN THIS KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE TRUE Gop “By ITs NATURAL LIGHT’ 


This means that human reason has the power to obtain a knowledge of 
the true God. This knowledge is derived from things by reason in its own 
natural light. Hence there is no question here of a belief which rests on 


13:5) hanc veritatem revelans utitur, nihil ad eius sensum determinandum adiecto. 
Ratio in priori schemate dogmatico emendando a patribus deputatis servata,” 11, caput 
11, No. 1— Coll. Lac. VII, col. 79. We have this clear statement from the Deputa- 
tion on Faith also: Definitum igitur est, Deum unum et verum, Creatorem et Domi- 
num nostrum, rerum omnium principium et finem, naturali nostrae rationis lumine 
certo cognosci posse; non autem definitum est, naturaliter certo cognosci posse, eum 
tes creatione proprie dicta, i.e., ex nihilo seu non praeiacente materia produxisse. 

6. Wisdom 13, 5-9. 

7. Constit. “de Fide,” Sess. 3, ch. 1 — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 250; Butler’s translation 
ad loc. cit. 
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God’s testimony (Fideism), or on the testimony of tradition (Traditional- 
ism). The words used by the Vatican Council in defining the issue exclude 
these two errors, as well as the error of Immanuel Kant, which will be 
discussed later. 

Fideism had for its chief exponent the Abbé Bautain (1796-1867). The 
essential point of his error, called by Msgr. Gasser at the Council ‘‘a cruder 
form of Traditionalism,’’ is that it makes all religious and moral certitude 
to repose on the authority of a divine revelation. Bautain was condemned 
by the Bishop of Strassbourg in 1834, along with six answers to six questions 
put to him. The Pope approved of the Bishop’s action in the same year. In 
1835 Bautain corrected his answers, and again in 1840 he gave his name 
to these propositions that had been slightly altered and sent back to him 
from Rome.? 

The Vatican Council had Bautain’s errors definitely in mind at this point 
of its definition, a fact which becomes indubitable when we recall that Bau- 
tain was asked to sign the following proposition in 1840: 


Although reason has been made weak and has been darkened by original sin, 
nevertheless, there has remained in it sufficient light and power to lead us with 
certitude to know the existence of God..., 10 


Supernatural light from above was not necessary for that. 

Traditionalism consists in this, that a tradition issuing from a primitive 
supernatural revelation is considered to be absolutely necessary to manifest 
to the human mind the religious truths of the natural order, especially the 
existence and attributes of God, and the principles of natural morality. With- 
out the light of tradition, human reason is held to be powerless. 

Against this error the Council placed the words ‘“‘natural light” and ‘‘po- 
tency” (posse) in its definition, saying that “human reason in its natural light 
has the power to know God with certainty, through created things.”1! Dis- 
cussion in the Council made it clear that those were condemned by these 
words who asserted that man, in the possession of all his reasoning faculties, 
could not come to a knowledge of God with certainty without a positive tra- 
dition about God.\? 

The question of necessary institutions to train man’s mind to reason — 
from infancy to maturity — was not taken into consideration by the Council. 
The definition of the Council was concerned with the power of human 
reason, not with the circumstances of education which develop that power. 


Kantianism rans contrary to the teaching of the Vatican Council on this 
point. Kant denies that there can be any valid speculative proof for the 


8. Relatio de Emendationibus capitis secundi, etc., Emend. 3a— Coll. Lac., VII, 
coll. 130-131. 

9. Cf. Acta Sanctae Sedis, 3 (1867) p. 224 (for some of these propositions) ; also 
Denzinger-Umberg, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 21-23, Nos. 1622-1627, and foot- 
notes on pp. 451-452. For history of Bautain and Fideism, cfr. Vacant, Etudes théolo- 
giques, etc., 1, pp. 139-141. 

10. “Quamvis debilis et obscura reddita sit ratio per peccatum originale, remansit 
tamen in ea sat claritatis et virtutis, ut ducat nos cum certitudine ad cognoscendum 
existentiam Dei....” Denzinger-Umberg, op. cit., No. 1627. 

11. Constit. “de Fide,’ Sess. 3, ch. 2, No. 1 — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 250. 

12. Ratio in priori schemate dogmatico emendando a patribus deputatis servata, 11, 
cap. 11— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 79. 
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existence of God.13 He maintains that only the practical reason, under certain 
circumstances, has the right to believe in God. 

We have to be careful also not to confuse the “‘natural light of human 
reason’ with conscience, the religious sense or religious experience of which 
the Modernists speak. In all these cases God is held to transcend, more or 
less, human cognition, so that He can be no more than felt in some dim and 
vague way by the religious spirit of man. There is nothing vague or indefinite 
about the “‘natural light of human reason” as it is understood by the Vatican 
Council. 


3. KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUE GOD THROUGH THE 
“MEDIUM OF CREATED THINGS” 


Knowledge of the true God is had by the natural light of human reason 
“through the medium of created things.” Immediately following these words, 
the Constitution quotes the text of St. Paul: ‘‘...for the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made” (Rom. 1, 20).!4 

The corresponding Canon uses the words: “through things that are 
made,” which words were later incorporated into the oath against Modernism 
with the explanation: ‘That is, through the visible works of creation, as. 
cause through its effects.’’!5 

Kantianism: By implication Kantianism is at least in some degree te- 
buked by this statement of the Council, because Kant allows the existence of 
God to be postulated solely from the practical exigencies of man’s moral life, 
disallowing validity to any other kind of proof. 

It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that the Council did mot 
condemn Innatism, which is associated with the name of René Descartes, 
nor did it condemn St. Anselm’s famous argument. 

Innatism: This theory is built around the assumption that the human 
mind has an innate idea of God which is brought to consciousness and ren- 
dered distinct through the perception of created things as the occasion, not 
the cause, of our knowledge. In a certain sense, therefore, this theory allows. 
that the human mind comes to know God through created things. Descartes, 
who defended this theory, did not reject the proof from contingency and by 
causality. He put most reliance on two proofs, one drawn from the idea of 
the infinite and of the necessity for a cause accommodated to this idea, and 
the other, the so-called ontological argument.!° Neither was pronounced 
upon by the Vatican Council.17 


13. Cf. Kritik der reinen Vernunft—the seven sections of the Chapter entitled: 
“The Ideal of Pure Reason.” 

14. Constit. ‘de Fide,’ Sess. 3, ch. 2, No. 1 — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 250. 

15. Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 11 (1910), p. 669ff. 

16. Cf. R. Descartes, Meditations on the First Philosophy, translated by John 
Veitch in A Discourse on Method by René Descartes, Everyman's Library, No. 570: 
(1st issue 1912; reprinted 1916, New York: E. P. Dutton and Co.), p. 97ff. 

17. Cf. Relatio de emend. capitis secundi Constit. Dogm. “de Fide Catholica,” 
Relatio Vincentii Gasser, emend. 7a— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 132. That there was a 
strong inclination for Descartes in French theological and philosophical circles in the 
nineteenth century is well known. We might quote J. M. A. Vacant’s doctoral thesis, 
De Nostra Naturali Cognitione Dei (Nanceii: Vagner, 1879), in support of this. 
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The “Ratio Anselmi’: St. Anselm’s name is linked with the proof for 
the existence of God which has unfortunately come to be known as the 
Ontological Argument. St. Anselm argued in this way: 


If that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, exists in the under- 
standing alone, the very being, than which nothing greater can be conceived, is 
one than which a greater can be conceived. But obviously this is impossible. Hence, 
there is no doubt that there exists a being, than which nothing greater can be 
conceived, and it exists both in the understanding and in reality.18 


This argument has become famous among philosophers. Some have defended 
his position. More commonly, however, it has been rejected. The Vatican 
Council explicitly excepted it from any suspicion of condemnation. Relating 
for the Deputation on Faith, Msgr. Gasser said: 


Who amongst us, in fact, in confirming what we propose with this vote, has 
the least thought of condemning the famous ontological argument of St. Anselm, 
whatever may be his opinion of this argument.19 


Ontologism: Actually the Vatican Council made no pronouncement on 
this controverted opinion. It was shelved because of the necessity of in- 
stituting a prolonged discussion in a general council before making any defi- 
nitive statement.2? However, by defining that God can be known with cer- 
tainty by the natural light of reason through created things, the Council 
made the Ontologism of Ubaghs and the Belgium School untenable. Their 
doctrine was that human reason is able to know God with certainty only 
through an immediate intuition of God —i.e., reason cannot get to know 
God by means of created things unless this intuition is present.2! To avoid 
condemnation on this score, some ontologists asserted that an intuition of 
God is natural to man. Other pronouncements of the Holy See, however, 
condemn their opinions effectively: first, in 1861, before the Council of the 
Vatican; secondly, in 1887, during the pontificate of Pope Leo XIII.?? 


18. “Si ergo id, quo maius cogitari non potest, est in solo intellectu, idipsum, quo 
maius cogitari non potest, est quo maius cogitari potest; sed certe hoc esse non potest. 
Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo maius cogitari non valet, et in intellectu et in 
re.” Proslogion, MPL 158, col. 228; translation taken from Philosophical Classics 
(Religion of Science Library, No. 54), La Salle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1939, ch. 2, p. 8. 

19. Cf. Relatio de emend. capitis secundi, etc., emend. 7a— Coll. Lac., VII, col. 
132. 

20. “Demum canon ultimus subemendatione 62a positus est. Iste canon contra 
Ontologistas est: Si quis dixerit, Deum per immediatam visionem, seu intuiium in hac 
vita naturalibus viribus percipi posse, aut in illo omnia directe videri et contemplari, 
anathema sit. Etiam hac emendatio non approbanda censetur a Deputatione fidei, et 
quidem ideo, quia doctrina ista ex heri dictis conciliariter non fuit pertractata; et cum 
sit tanti momenti, in quo verum a falso forsan latum crinem distat, ideo certe res ista 
serio et conciliariter esset ponderanda: et ex hoc defectu formali solummodo Deputatio 
de fide censet, istum canonem non esse approbandum. Relatio de emend. capitis se- 
cundi,”’ etc.; Relatio Vinc. Gasser, emend. 62a. — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 153. 

__ 21. Cf.-A. Fonck, “Ontologisme,” Dict. de Théol. Cath., series 1, coll. 1037-1038; 
M. de Wulf, “Ubaghs, Casimir,” Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, p. 114. 

22. Cf. Acta Sanctae Sedis, 111 (1861), pp. 204-205; XX (1887), pp. 397-410. 
At the Council of the Vatican, Cardinal Pecci (future Leo XIII) and Cardinal Sforza 
sent in a petition for the condemnation of Ontologism. Cf. Postulaium contra Onto- 
logismum — Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 849-853. 
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4, HUMAN REASON, BY MEANS OF CREATED THINGS, 
CoMES TO KNow GOD WITH CERTAINTY 


Human reason in its natural light, by means of created things, comes ‘‘to 
know God with certainty.” The Council deliberately used the word “know” 
instead of “prove’’ or ‘‘demonstrate.” The Oath against Modernism uses 
“demonstrate” in its profession of faith: 


I profess that God, the beginning and end of all things, can be known with 
certainty, and even demonstrated, by the natural light of reason through things 
that are made (Rom. 1, 20), that is, through the v7s#ble works of creation, as a 
cause through its effects.23 


Within the Council, however, it had already been declared that for all prac- 
tical purposes the two expressions: “know with certainty’ and “demonstrate” 
mean the same thing.?4 “Demonstrate” is, of course, taken in the modern 
sense, and denotes a process of reasoning resulting in certain knowledge. 
“Knowledge with certainty,” used in the Canon of the Council, designates 
a certitude that belongs to reason and is mediately obtained through created 
things. The observation made by the Relator in the Council was no more, 
then, than a statement of the obvious. 

The only obscure point about the teaching of the Vatican Council at this 
point concerns the ‘‘certitude” in question. Certain systems of thought have 
held that the existence of God cannot be known with certitude by reason. 
Msgr. Gasser, relating for the Deputation on Faith, spoke of this opinion of 
“the Encyclopedists of France and first adherents of the critical philosophy of 
Germany; this widespread sentiment is that the existence of God cannot be 
proved with certitude and that the arguments always so highly esteemed in 
the past are not completely beyond question.”’2> It was for these reasons, 
according to Msgr. Gasser, that the Deputation on Faith considered it neces- 
sary to define that God can be known with certitude in the light of human 
reason, by means of created things. 

The critical philosophy referred to is, before all else, Kantianism, which 
deprives speculative proofs for the existence of God of all value and allows 
no objective certainty concerning God to the human mind. The Encyclope- 
dists, considered in general, are identified with Rationalism which, at basis, 
can be characterized by its skeptical tendencies. Hence these two sources of 
error are explicitly mentioned in connection with the certitude of our knowl- 
edge of God.?6 

The Traditionalists must be included here also as adversaries of the defi- 
nition of the Council, because they allow no more to human reason than a 
degree of probability in establishing the existence and nature of God. 


23. Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 2 (1910), p. 669. 

24. The seventh amendment proposed for the Schema reads as follows: “Quamvis 
aliquatenus certo cognoscere et demonstrare sit unum idemque, tamen phrasim mitiorem 
Deputatio de Fide sibi eligendam censuit et non istam duriorem.” (Relatio de emend. 
capitis secundi, etc., Relatio Vinc. Gasser, emend. 7a.) — Coll. Lac., VII, col. 132. 

25. Relatio de emend. capitis secundi, etc., Relatio Vinc. Gasser, emend. 3a. — Coll. 
Lac., VII, coll. 128-131, especially col. 130. 

26. Lbid. 
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Six amendments proposed that the words “with certainty” (certo) should 
be omitted from the Constitution entirely.27 Their obvious purpose was to 
tone down the condemnation aimed at Traditionalism. The proposed amend- 
ments were not accepted. When, however, the final vote for the entire Con- 
stitution was called for, a new list of ‘‘reservations” (placet iuxta modum) 
was handed in to the Deputation on Faith. All of them asked for the sup- 
pression of the words ‘‘with certainty” (certo). They based their opposition 
on the assumption that it was one thing to teach that human reason was able, 
through created things, to come to a knowledge of the existence (and certain 
attributes) of God in line with the text of St. Paul: ‘‘the invisible things 
(perfections) of God are seen by the intelligence of men, by means of things 
that are made,’ and that it was something quite different to say that reason 
could know God with certitude as the beginning and end of all things. 
Nobody, not even Aristotle, Plato, or Cicero, had been able to reach a cer- 
titude of this kind in their knowledge of God as beginning and end of all 
creation. Therefore, it seemed better that the Council should not declare 
solemnly that human reason can with certainty (certo) come to know God 
as such by its natural powers.?8 

However, in the name of the Deputation on Faith, Msgr. Gasser carefully 
pointed out that the doctrine of the Constitution referred to men in general 
only, and made no mention of the prowess of individual intellects to demon- 
strate that God is the beginning and end of all things He explained that 
the teaching in question says no more than this, namely, that human reason 
as such has the power, not only passive but active, to know God with cer- 
titude through its natural light. Elucidated in this way, the doctrine was 
accepted by the Fathers of the Council as it stood.?9 


Summary 


1. The theme of the teaching of the council is this, namely, that man 
is able to come to a natural knowledge of God in the sense that this knowl- 
edge proceeds from the natural power of human reason Now the Vatican 
Council defines that a knowledge of God can be attained by human reason 
through a process of reasoning. Created things, in which God manifests 
Himself as in a mirror to the mind of man, are the media whereby this 
reasoning process is made possible. There is nothing blind or instinctive 
(religious “‘sense,” ‘“‘conscience,” or experience), no simple submission to 
authority (Fideism, Traditionalism) involved in the process. It comes from 
the natural power of human reason. It puts man in possession of a real and 
true certitude in regard to the existence of God, and to some extent in regard 
to the nature of God. 

2. As for the God who is apprehended by human reason through created 
things, He can be known to be the beginning and end of all things. The 
believer, in virtue of this truth, ‘God exists,” will also be able to reject 


27. Cf. Emendationes propositae, nn. 3, 4, 5, 51, 52, 53.— Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 
120, 121, 125. 

28. Cf. Emendationes ad Constitutionem Dogmaticam de Fide Dogmatica, nn. 51, 
52, 5214, 53, 98.— Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 224-225, 228-229. 

29. Cf. Relatio de Exceptionibus in Constitutionem Dogmaticam de Fide Catholica 
— Coll. Lac., VII, coll. 236-238, 243. 
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certain erroneous notions of God as being irreconcilable with this definition 
(These erroneous notions are listed in the Canons attached to Chapter 1). 


3. Errors directly combated by the definition of the Council that ‘‘reason 
has the power to know God with certainty’ are those of Traditionalism and 
Fideism, and those of the Encyclopedists and critical philosophers of Germany. 

4, Certain other opinions, as for example the “Ratio Anselm” (or the 
Ontological Argument, as it is called), the theory of Innate Ideas, and On- 
tologism, receive a special treatment by the Fathers of the Council. St. Anselm 
is excepted from condemnation by name, Innatism is not explicitly included 
in the discussions of the Council, and Ontologism was reserved until such a 
time as it could be discussed at length. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN DAY, O. F. M.: — Father Ambrose’s paper is a model of careful 
and accurate interpretation of a historical text. His reconstruction of the mind of the 
Council (fully justified by the quotations from the various Relationes and Rationes) 
throws new and valuable light on the meaning of the necessarily formal and care- 
fully-worded Constitutions and Canons. This paper is at once a practical justification 
for the historical method in theology and philosophy, and a model of moderation 
in the application of this method. 

Several points worthy of consideration were evoked in my mind by the reading 
of this paper: 

I. The Council’s use of unscholastic language on several occasions is striking. 
We may cite: 


a) The use of the Kantian term “Ontological Argument’’ to designate what 
the Scholastics knew as the ‘Ratio Anselmi’ ; 

b) The very loose sense attributed to the word ‘demonstration,’ in equating, 
“for all practical purposes,” the terms ‘‘demonstrate’’ and “know with cer- 
tainty.” It would be interesting to know more precisely just what the Council 
understood by the word ‘‘demonstrate,”’ since that word is a very important one 
in Aristotelian (and Scholastic) axiomatics, and has a very precise meaning. Espe- 
cially is it important for the Franciscan school, as we shall see later. 


II. Does the Council actually teach that we can prove the existence of God (as is 
so often stated in our textbooks) ? It certainly acknowledges that God exists, and states 
that the proposition “God exists” is a matter of Catholic faith: “The Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church believes and confesses that there is One True and living 
God,” etc. But it does not say that God’s existence can be proved, much less demon- 
strated in the strict sense. The Oath against Modernism goes further than the Vatican 
Council when it says: “I profess that God...can be known with certainty, and even 
demonstrated....”’ But this again makes no explicit mention of the existence of God. 
And we must ask again, in what sense are we to take ‘demonstrate’ as used in the 
oath? Finally, what theological censure attaches to this oath? A consultation of various 
textbooks would reveal an enlightening divergence of opinion! 

III. Neither the Vatican Council nor the Oath against Modernism explicates the 
meaning of the word “certo.” Do they refer to metaphysical, physical, or moral cer- 
titude? An answer to this question seems to be most desirable in the light of the 
Scholastic distinctions between a “probatio,’ a ‘“‘persuasio,’ and a “demonstra- 
tio”; again we are interested because of some ill-founded and misinformed objections 
raised against members of the Franciscan school, especially Scotus and Ockham. 

IV. From the Council’s assertion that “God may be known... by means of created 
things” can we suppose (as many do) an implied recognition of the “via causalitatis” 
in the Council’s mind regarding the way by which we come to know God? It is 
noteworthy that the Oath against Modernism again goes further than the Vatican 


a 
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Council on this point, because it adds at this point: ‘‘... through the visible works 
of creation as a cause through its effects.” Once again we ask: What is the theological 
censure as regards this expression? Is it a canonization of the rather debatable ‘“Prin- 
ciple of Causality’? In this connection we may raise the question: How far are we 
obliged to subscribe to the traditional Thomistic “five ways’ for proving the existence 
of God? As a corrective for modern over-enthusiasm, it might be well to recommend 
the reading of Cajetan’s commentary on the first and manifestior via! In any case, 
it should be remembered that the Council said nothing at all about particular argu- 
ments to prove the existence of God. 

V. Just which attributes of God did the Council consider knowable or demon- 
strable (in its acceptation of that term)? The answer to this question, along with 
the answer to the question: What did the Council mean by ‘demonstrate’? is of 
vital interest to Franciscans as we have intimated. For Scotus denies that God's 
Omnipotence can be demonstrated in the strict sense of that term, and Ockham be- 
lieves that the Unicity, Infinity, and Liberty cannot be demonstrated either. He says 
that we have only a persuwasio for these matters. But these Scholastics had a very 
precise and technical meaning for these terms, and they possessed a deep and exact 
knowledge of Logic— which neo-scholastics for the most part do not possess. It is 
therefore important for us to find out what they meant on this score, and not to rush 
into rash judgments based on the error of reading modern (and in this case, emascu- 
lated) meanings into traditional technical terms. In any case, we must remember 
that St. Thomas himself did not “demonstrate” (in the strict sense of that term) 
what he is so often believed to have proved. 

VI. My remarks may be summarized by saying: Though we can know and recog- 
nize the existence and attributes of God, how much can we prove or demonstrate? 
What degree of certainty do we have? The theological textbooks seem to disagree 
on all of these points, and after all they are fundamental to both philosophy and 
theology. 


A PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD ACCORDING 
TO FR. PACIFICUS BORGMANN, O. F. M.* 


Fr. PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 


Though the problem of the existence of God is in the very center of 
every christian philosophy, little has been contributed by neo-scholastics to- 
ward a more scientific and methodical solution of the problem, at least not 
on this continent. A spirit of complacency and saturation seems to immo- 
bolize their forces even in the midst of powerful counterattacks against their 
position. For most of them, St. Thomas seems to have said the final word, 
and his guinque viae of proofs for the existence of God need (according to 
many) only correct interpretation, and by no means are to be subjected to 
criticism, much less to denial either in part or in toto. We are witnessing the 
strange fact that Thomists who dare to criticize St. Thomas are themselves 
open to an unthomistic criticism by their brethren. But unfortunately the 
staunch resistance of the uncritical thomists appears to be more hopeless than 
ever. For, since modern sciences have advanced far beyond the primitive 
standards of medieval science, and since modern methodology and episte- 
mology have left far behind them the medieval logic and methodology, a 
reconciliation between modern thought and medieval metaphysics will only 
be achieved if the attempt is undertaken in the spirit of St. Thomas and the 


*Note: The following paper was not intended for publication. Upon request, it is 
herewith submitted in substantially the same form as it was read at the Educational 
Conference. Its aim is to draw attention to the work done by Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, 
O. F. M., in the field of Metaphysics, not to give an exhaustive and historically correct 
exposition of his ideas. Hence no footnotes are added. 

The substance of this paper is taken from the following articles of Fr. Pacificus 
Borgmann: 


“Gegenstand, Erfahrungsgrundlage und Methode der Metaphysik. Eine wissen- 
schaftstheoretische Auseinandersetzung mit August Messer,’ in Franziskanische 
Studien 21 (1934), 8-103; 125-150. 

Cf. Messer’s answer and that of Fr. Pacificus, 1. c. 274-276: ‘Seiender oder 
werdender Gott? Substanzialitat oder Aktualitat des Urseienden?”’ in Theologische 
Gegenwartsfragen (herausgeg. von Dr. P. Erhard Schlund, O. F.M., Regensburg 
1940, J. Habbel), pp. 63-81. 


Other articles, besides minor contributions to the ‘‘Berichte der Lektoren konferenz 
der deutschen Franziskaner,”’ are: 


“Kausaler oder Substanzialer Gottesbeweis?”’ in Zeitschrift fiir den katholischen 
Religionsunterricht an héheren Lehranstalten 14 (1937), 181-195. 

“Die Kluft zwischen dem mittelalterlichen und modernen Weltbild” in Franzisk. 
Stud. 22 (1935), 249-262. 

“Der unvollendete Zustand der aristotelisch-scholastischen Metaphysik,’”’ in 
Franzisk. Stud. 23 (1936), 404-425. 
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great Scholastics — namely, by acknowledging progress wherever it is found 
and abandoning time-honored doctrines whenever they do not stand the test 
of a most refined critique. Only in this spirit can a new and truly scholastic 
philosophy arise from the ashes of the past. 

First among the few modern Scholastics who have, in the spirit of St. 
Thomas, attacked the old problem, ranks Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, O. F. M. 
This modern and true Scholastic has spent more than two decades in intensive 
study devoted to this problem and has developed a system of true meta- 
physics as Theologic or natural theology, under the guidance of Scotus and 
Ockham and with the advantages of modern science and logic, with which 
he is well acquainted. Unfortunately Fr. Pacificus has never published this 
metaphysics in a systematic work; nevertheless, several articles published by 
him in his favored field enable us to draw at least the general outlines of 
his system and especially of its central problem, the existence of God. Since 
I have been his colleague for several years and have had many occasions to 
discuss, or rather to listen to, his ideas, I hope that the following rough 
sketch will be comparatively correct. I regret, however, that not all of his 
atticles were available to me at the time of writing, and above all do I regret 
that his most important article was inaccessible. 

According to Fr. Pacificus, the metaphysics of Aristotle labors under a 
serious difficulty. It is a hybrid science, and this for two reasons: (1) not 
only is his ‘‘first philosophy’ intended as a general and a special science (so 
that the modern distinction between Metaphysica generalis or Ontology and 
Metaphysica specialis —a distinction found already in Suarez — is somehow 
Aristotelian, and that in negative appreciation), but also (2) because of 
the hybrid character of his physics, which is partly physics in the modern 
sense (and so mostly false) and partly “first philosophy,” and as such is 
the support of his metaphysics in so far as his untenable proof for the exist- 
ence of God is concerned. As is well known, God is postulated in Aristotle's 
system as the necessary presupposition of his false astrophysics. There can 
be no doubt that the metaphysics of St. Thomas is under the influence of 
this Aristotelian metaphysics of motion consistently developed by Averroes, 
though his tendency is toward a true metaphysics of contingency. The meta- 
physics of contingency was developed by Arabian neo-platonic philosophy 
under the leadership of Avicenna. And it was this philosophy or metaphysics 
of contingency which stimulated Duns Scotus to develop his ideal of a pure 
metaphysics as a transcendental science whose main task would be to prove 
the existence of God. Such a metaphysics is not subordinated to physics 
(from which, according to Averroes, it would accept its object, v7z., God), 
but is autonomous and precedes physics. It is the very first philosophy and 
might better be called prophysics rather than metaphysics. Best of all, it 
should be called ‘“Theologic,” a term which was used by Aristotle to desig- 
nate “first philosophy.” 

This Scotistic ideal of an autonomous metaphysics as Theologic is taken 
up by Fr. Pacificus and developed by modern methods. In order to give some 
idea of his views on the subject we shall outline his conception of Theologic 
within the framework of four points: (1) The basic material of Theologic; 
(2) The certitude as regards the empirical basis of Theologic; (3) The 
method of Theologic; (4) The refutation of Actualism. 
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I. THe BAsic MATERIAL OF THEOLOGIC 


Since Theologic deals with the problem of God by natural means, and 
since, nevertheless, God is not given in our experience, we must look for a 
starting point which is different from God. The a priori approach. is ex- 
cluded, for God has no prior, and hence there is no notion from which it 
would follow that God exists. There remains, therefore, only the method 
a posteriori, that is prescinding from facts of our experience. Theologic must, 
however, be careful in selecting facts suitable for a starting point. For not 
all facts are of equal value for its purpose. Among the empirical facts, many 
prove to be of no value or only of a minor value for Theologic. 

The facts gathered by the science of religion (history of religion, psy- 
chology of religion, etc.) are not a safe basis for Theologic and the proof 
of the existence of God. These facts are either gathered with the presupposi- 
tion of that which ought to be proved, viz., the existence of God, and con- 
sequently of religion; or they are too complicated because of their highly 
complex psychological nature. 

Nor can the facts gathered and systematized by the sciences (in the sense 
of natural sciences) be a safe basis for Theologic — first, for an epistemologi- 
cal reason, as will be explained later, mainly, however, for a metaphysical 
reason. These facts (for instance, motion) belong to the second philosophy 
or physics which is always able to explain them as accidentia by reducing 
them to their substance. From this it follows that even on the basis of 
Scholasticism the prima et manifestior via of St. Thomas is not conclusive ; 
for motion is not only possibly but actually caused by secondary causes, as 
Scotus has already shown and as later Thomists have admitted under the 
weight of Scotus’ arguments. 

A safe basis is only guaranteed by passiones metaphysicales or by the 
passiones transcendentales. Scotus has to be credited with the distinction 
between two kinds of transcendentia: (1) those which are convertible with 
being and which Scholastics now commonly call the transcendentals (e. g., 
unum, verum, bonum, pulchrum) ; (2) those which are not convertible with 
being, but which can be predicated about every being in disjunction, for in- 
stance: finite — infinite, necessary — contingent, eternal — temporal, etc. 
Though the treatment of both kinds of transcendentals belongs to meta- 
physics, the second kind, the passiones disjunctae transcendentes is of utmost 
importance for Theologic; for they express a difference between God and 
created being, and it is true for every being that from the denial of one part 
of the disjunction flows the affirmation of the other part. This importance 
and prevalence of the passiones disjunctae transcendentales is pretty commonly 
acknowledged by later and modern Scholastics. For after Suarez, who is 
deeply influenced by Scotus, they take as basis the disjunctive transcendental : 
necessary — contingent. In any case these transcendentals are existential pred- 
icates and not essential ones; they determine the mode of existence and not 
the quiddity of beings, at least not directly. Fr. Pacificus, however, is convinced 
that the disjunctive transcendental “contingent — necessary” is not the best 
starting point, but the other disjunctive transcendental: temporal — eternal. 
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Of course, Theologic cannot simply start with concepts or predicates. It 
has to start with a first fact, the Urtatsache, viz., that there is a reality at all, 
that there is at least one being and that there is not nothing. After this first 
fact is acknowledged the first task of metaphysics will be to answer the prob- 
lem: How is it possible that there is being or reality? Is the absolute nothing 
possible? The first fact is expressed with the term being. Is that legitimate ? 
If there are several realities or beings and the aim of our Theologic is 
to prove that there are different, realities which are characterized by the 
disjunctive transcendentals in connection with the term being, for instance 
temporal being or eternal being— can we apply the same name expressing 
the same meaning to these different realities? In other words is the term 
“being” univocal or not? If it is not univocal, it is equivocal; and if anyone 
calls it analogical he commits himself to the second mode of equivocation 
according to sound Aristotelean logic, viz., to the equivocum a consilio. 

Hence, right at the beginning of our Theologic and as regards the first 
fact which is given, we have to make a decision of life and death — not a 
decision in the sense of arbitrariness, but a logical procedure which does not 
take refuge in any mystical vision of being as such but in the formation of a 
very simple and uncommitting concept of being which stands the test of 
logic in our reasoning. The meaning of the term being is not left to a 
subjective decision, for it is the fact that forces the meaning of the concept 
of being upon us, but it is left to us to simplify the meaning of the term 
“being” so far that it can be predicated about both sides of the disjunction 
in question. If we do not admit such a simplification of the meaning of 
the term ‘‘being’” we are sold either to atheism or to agnosticism. To atheism, 
if we confine our notion of being only to realities given in our experience, 
for then we are prejudiced in stating that every being is finite. To agnosticism, 
if we admit that the term being is analogical and consequently equivocal and 
therefore is taken in different meanings already in the disjunctive transcen- 
dentals, which thereby lose their common ground; or, in other words, all 
our reasonings in Theologic will be vitiated by the fallacy of equivocation. 
From this it follows that right at the beginning of any scientific Theologic 
a univocal term of being is absolutely required, as has been powerfully 
shown by Scotus and Ockham and is admitted by many scholastics. 


The first fact and the disjunctive transcendentals together constitute the 
necessary and sufficient material for the development of a true and scholastic 
Theologic. Metaphysics, however, does well in taking into account a third 
group of facts which are not necessary for a proof of the existence of God, 
but give additional evidence — not however by themselves, but only in con- 
nection with the first facts. The facts of this third group belong to a less 
abstract level and could be called, in distinction to the passiones metaphysi- 
cales, the passiones naturales. They are the following: First, the world of our 
experience is not a chaos, but has order; secondly, there is beauty in the 
world or there are beautiful things in the world; thirdly, there is a spiritual 
being in the world endowed with will and intellect. 

True metaphysics or Theologic has to start with the most abstract notions 
of reality which, by their simplicity, guarantee the simplicity and clarity of 
our reasoning, and has to go down from the more abstract to the less abstract. 
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II. THE CERTITUDE AS REGARDS THE EMPIRICAL BASIS 
OF THEOLOGIC 


The necessary condition for the possibility of a valid and certain Theologic 
as regards its empirical basis is that the necessary and sufficient material can 
be known by assertoric evidence, or by the evidence of apprehension. This 
condition is fulfilled. For the empirical material is immediately found by 
anyone in his own consciousness. Everyone knows immediately and without 
any proof and without the necessity or even possibility of a proof (at least 
if he is able to grasp the meaning of the terms), that there is something, 
that there is temporal being, that there is finite being, etc. Since these facts 
can be ascertained without having recourse to things outside the mind, 
Theologic is possible before the reality of the world independent of our 
consciousness is scientifically established. In other words, a true and scientific 
Theologic is possible on the basis of solipsism and is indifferent — at the 
beginning —to a refutation of it. By this, our proof of the existence of 
God gains considerably in strength and is safe from all objections which 
concern the certitude of propositions about things outside the mind. Those 
neo-scholastics who emphasize the necessity of taking facts outside the mind 
as the basis for a proof of the existence of God, weaken the certitude of 
their proof and burden Theologic with the task of proving its basic material. 

Not only can the basic facts be ascertained by inner experience, but also 
by only one experience. Principally one case of apprehension of the basic 
facts is sufficient for a foundation of our Theologic. The amount of experi- 
ence does not matter. Hence Theologic abstains from any induction which 
leads to generalized concepts or laws, and consequently has no fear of 
being corrected by the discovery of new facts. Necessary and sufficient is 
one fact, which is analyzed into its simple and transcendental (logical) con- 
stituents. Theologic or metaphysics has analysis in common with other sci- 
ences. But while other sciences, particularly the natural sciences, aim at the 
securing of class-concepts which are more or less confused and idealized as 
to their contents, Theologic simply reduces its material to very distinct and 
highly abstract transcendental notions, by which the fact is determined in 
disjunction. 

Thus Theologic has always its necessary and sufficient material at hand 
and is thereby distinguished from all other sciences. Since it abstracts from 
the concrete content of the facts and determines them by existential predi- 
cates, Theologic is an existential science or the existential philosophy — if 
we take this term in a sense different from the so-called “philosophy of 
existence.” 

Such a Theologic does not presuppose other real sciences and is independ- 
ent of all others, and consequently is the true first philosophy in the order of 
systematics and would be better called prophysics rather than metaphysics. 
It only presupposes a theory of relation, elementary arithmetic, logic, and a 
general part of epistemology. Since it really develops the first transcendent 
notions or a theory of being in its existential predicates, it does not presup- 
pose any kind of ontology or general metaphysics. On the contrary, this 
conglomerate, called ontology, disappears partly in Theologic, which is the 
first and autonomous science of reality as such, and for the rest it finds a 
place in other sciences. 
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III. THE METHOD OF THEOLOGIC: CONDITIONAL REDUCTION 


Neo-scholastic metaphysics is in a serious crisis because of a dangerous 
confusion as to the method or the logical procedure which has to be followed. 
Indications of this sickness are the still undecided discussions about the so- 
called principle of causality and the astonishing error of several neo-scholas- 
tics who believe that the method of Theologic is the inductive method of the 
sciences. We are indebted to Fr. Pacificus Borgmann for a clear outline of 
a valid, and the only valid, method of Theologic, which by any means is 
essentially different from that of natural sciences. 

Since a demonstratio propter quid, as used for instance in mathematics 
is impossible, because only the logical posterior is given in our experience, 
only a demonstratio quia or from the logical posterior to the prior, is left to 
us. This is common Scholastic doctrine and meets with no difficulty. The 
confusion, however, starts when we investigate how this demonstratio quia 
is to be applied in Theologic or metaphysics. 

In order to avoid any confusion with induction and deduction, let us call 
a demonstratio quia a “reduction.” Natural sciences, at least classical physics, 
developed and used the method of causal reduction, which presupposes a 
relation of determination between cause and effect: a certain cause, if given, 
produces a certain effect by necessity. Causal reduction, therefore, is inter- 
ested in finding sufficient reasons or causes for observed phenomena. As is 
shown, a sufficient reason or cause or condition is given if, by positing the 
antecedent or cause, the consequent or the effect is posited also. In symbols: 
If A, then B, but A, therefore B. Physics, therefore, aims at the discovery of 
such sufficient reasons by which the nature and existence of the observed 
fact is explained. Thus we could call it, with Driesch, “Inventive induction” 
(Erfindungs-Induktion). The physicist has to make inventions, guesses, to 
construct hypotheses, to discover antecedents for the consequents which alone 
are accessible to him. There can be no doubt that physicists have succeeded 
in constructing a spectacular system with the help of this method. Neverthe- 
less, it has an essential flaw. Inventive induction never can yield certitude as to 
the real sufficient reasons which explain the phenomena of our experience; 
for the reduction from the consequent to the antecedent is formally not valid. 
The sufficient reason or the hypothesis assumed by the physicist may explain 
the phenomenon, but there may be other assumptions which perhaps as 
easily or even better can explain the same phenomenon. A physicist has no 
means of verification of. his theories; he has only falsification at his disposal ; 
in other words, he can eliminate certain theories because they contradict facts. 

From this it becomes evident that, if Theologic pretends to reach absolute 
certitude as to its final goal, viz., the existence of God, inventive induction as 
used in the exact sciences is of no help. Consequently an inductive meta- 
physics or even any metaphysics which is built on physics is doomed to fail- 
ure. But this method is unsuited to metaphysics for still another reason which 
is often overlooked. Inventive induction aims at the discovery of sufficient 
reasons. Theologic, however, cannot aim at the discovery of sufficient 
reasons, for then it would have committed itself 4 priori to determinism and 
necessitarianism. God does not explain the existence of the world as the law 
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of gravity explains certain phenomena in the physical world, for God is a 
free cause. In other words, God is not a sufficient reason for the world, but 
the necessary reason. Hence we must look for another method, though one 
related to the former, which can lead us to God, not as sufficient but as neces- 
sary reason or condition of the world and which consequently leaves un- 
decided the question of determinism or indeterminism. As is known, a neces- 
sary condition — which requires much less than a sufficient condition — is 
given if, from the destruction or negation of the condition, follows the 
destruction or negation of the conditionatum. In symbols: If not A then not 
B, but not A, therefore not B. In other words, the non-existence of a neces- 
sary condition implies the non-existence of the conditionatum, but the exist- 
ence of a necessary condition does not imply the existence of the conditiona- 
tum. The existence of water is a necessary condition for the ground being 
wet; a sufficient reason or condition is rain. 

Theologic does not start with necessary conditions, but has to prove the 
existence of necessary conditions by starting from facts which, expressed in 
propositions, are the conditionata; it then reduces them in conditional reduc- 
tion to their necessary condition. Then, a serious problem arises again. How 
can we find the necessary premises of these conditional syllogisms? For here, 
too, only the consequents are given, and the reduction from the consequent 
to the antecedent is not formally valid in affirmation. Nevertheless it can 
be done in most elementary logical steps which are formally exact and legiti- 
mate. And these steps are formally exact because we obtain or reach one 
necessaty premise by working with complete disjunctions, of which all parts, 
one after the other, are eliminated, until the one remaining is proved by this 
procedure through falsification of all the other possible premises. Since we 
work with complete disjunctions we obtain by falsification not only probable 
but certain premises. 

Let us explain this in a more practical way. The first fact of Theologic is: 
There is being at all. The first complete disjunction is: Every being is either 
something conditioned (that is, at least dependent on one condition of its 
being) or not every being is something conditioned (that is, it is not de- 
pendent on any condition of its being). The destruction of the first part 
has to be attempted by consideration of possibilities in complete disjunction. 
The possibility that something is a conditionatum without being conditioned 
is contradictory and excluded. Another possibility, viz., that a being is con- 
ditioned by another being and this again by another being and so on usque 
in infinitum is excluded also. For a regressus in infinitum in the order of 
conditionatum and conditio is impossible. For the conditionatum which is 
given and expressed in a propositio de inesse (as conclusio) presupposes, 
according to the formal structure of the conditional syllogism, that a first 
condition which is not consequent of another condition must be posited. 
Hence we gain the first result of our conditional reduction, viz., If there is 
being at all, then it is not true that every being is conditioned. In other 
words, the second part of our first disjunction is true: Not every being is 
something conditioned. Consequently there is at least one being which is 
not conditioned, which means that it is not dependent on a condition of 
its being. 
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Let us emphasize once more that we do not use a logically and formally 
invalid verification, but only a logically or formally valid falsification to- 
gether with complete disjunctions. 

Though we are guided in such a procedure by most rigid logic, never- 
theless it is not on the basis of logic alone that we obtain our results. For 
we deal not only with formal-logical relations but mainly with metaphysical 
relations which are based on the most abstract, and hence most simplified, 
insight into the structure of the being of our experience. 


So it becomes clear that a strict proof of the existence of God uses only 
conditional reduction as its proper method together with most abstract meta- 
physical notions and principles. As to the latter an instance is that the 
conditionatum cannot be more than its condition or its conditions. The 
questionable principle of sufficient reason does not enter the proof, at least 
if it is understood in its genuine sense. Rationality is not postulated; nor 
is it presupposed that every being be intelligible. Naturally theology must 
confine itself to a few and perspicuous necessary relations. For the rest it 
abstains from reduction completely. This, too, is the reason why Theologic 
cannot start with a causal relation, but only with substantial or existential 
relations. This, in addition, for two reasons: (1) The notions of causality 
are equivocal and we do not know of any notion of causality which could 
be predicated univocally about God and creatures. (2) Furthermore, the 
notion of causality itself is obscure. Then, and mainly, because Theologic is 
first not interested in essential relations between things, but principally and 
basically in existential relations, in other words, it is interested in the ques- 
tion: What is real being, the évtws dv, the first being, which is the con- 
dition of all other beings? Hence it has to be qualified by existential predi- 
cates — for instance, “unconditioned,” “eternal,” “necessary,” and only 
after this as “infinite,” ‘‘spiritual,’” “‘creative’’ (that is, the special form of 
causality which is creation). 


IV. THE REFUTATION OF ACTUALISM 


The previous discussions have been more or less like the sharpening of 
a knife. It is necessary to do that, but we are not interested in sharpening 
for its own sake; we must look to the practical use of the tool we have sharp- 
ened. We have to ask therefore, whether Fr. Pacificus has anything positive 
and constructive to offer beyond his methodological discussions and founda- 
tions of Theologic. He certainly has. He has published constructive ideas 
in his article: “Kausaler oder substanzialer Gottesbeweis?”’ Unfortunately I 
was unable to procure it from any library on this continent. Nor was I able 
to obtain his mimeographed lectures on Theologic. There is only one article, 
probably the last one for the time being, which was published in the latest 
report of the Conference of German Franciscan Lectors in 1939. In this. 
paper, “‘Seiender oder werdender Gott? Substantialitat oder Aktualitat des 
Urseienden?”’, Fr. Pacificus presents a refutation of the modern ontological 
actualism which has many followers in Europe and has invaded this con- 
tinent also. Evidence.of adherence to ontological actualism as regards God 
is given by Hartshore, Man’s Vision on God (Chicago-New York, 1941) 
especially in Chapter VII, “The Divine Self-Creation,” and in Chapter VIII, 
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“The Subject of All Change.” Similarly we may cite the Gifford Lectures 
by John Laird published under the title Theism and Cosmology (New York, 
1942), especially the whole chapter on Eternity. The most outstanding repre- 
sentative of American actualism, however, seems to be A. N. Whitehead, 
Professor at Harvard University from 1924-38, though an Englishman by 
birth. It seems that the “becoming God” who is in continuous change and 
development is the idol of recent philosophy. A refutation of it is, therefore, 
very actual. On the following pages we will present a summary of Fr. 
Pacificus’ refutation which will show how a modern and true Scotist, that 
is a philosopher in the spirit of Scotus, wrestles with this modern problem. 
It is offered as an example, not as an outline, of his Theologic. 

The main thesis of the theory of ontological actualism is: All being, the 
absolute being included, is a successive process or is in succession. In par- 
ticular, ontological actualism— as an abstract theory, mot in its concrete 
elaboration by this or that philosopher — contains explicitly or implicitly 
the following four theses: 

1. Between the succeeding phases of the absolute becoming there is not 
only a continuous connection but also a causal relation; each (temporally) 
prior phase or all prior phases together are the adequate cause of the posterior 
phases. Hence the absolute becoming is a causal-series. Cause and effect 
do not exist at the same time. 

2. Because the phases of the absolute becoming are in temporal succes- 
sion, the absolute being is a series of accidentally ordered causes (according 
to scholastic terminology. ) 

3. The becoming of the singular phases of the absolute process is not 
a becoming out of nothing, but out of something, v7z., out of the preceding 
phase; hence it is a kind of emanation. 

4, The first being or the divine being cannot have complete being, but 
there is forever an indefinite and undetermined remainder of its total being 
which is to be realized in the never-ending process of the future. The first 
being is, therefore, a being of finite perfection, and not actus purus. 

Fr. Pacificus points out that the theory of actualism has, to a certain 
extent, something in its favor which is often not duly taken into consideration 
by Scholastics. Greek and likewise Scholastic speculation on being are mainly 
static because of the preference given to space rather than time; their view 
is more chorological. Modern science and philosophy and the Christian 
point of view emphasize the character of being in time, and preference is 
given to the chronological view. That this is truly Christian will be under- 
stood if one follows to its logical conclusion the dogma of the creatio con- 
tinua of all created being. 

According to Christian theism we must distinguish three layers, as it 
were, of being. The first layer and the deepest is the transcendent first being, 
the prima causa, which is in no succession. The second layer or the causae 
secundae ate the created substances, which have their being not at once but 
in succession. These created substances as actus primi have as actus secundi 
their actions. These actions are in time, not only as to their existence, but 
also as to their essence. The reading of this paper, for instance, is an event 
and the actus secundus of an actus primus. The essence of this reading of the 
paper is not given in one moment, but is only completed with the whole 
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process; hence its existence and its essence are in time; it is, in scholastic 
terminology, a forma fluens. The actus primus, however, or the created sub- 
stance on which this actus secundus depends is only in succession as to exist- 
ence, not as to its essence. My essence is a simultaneous not a successive 
form; my existence, however, is in succession. From this it follows that the 
mode of existence of a created substance is that of a continuous-successive 
event. The followers of the theory of actualism have to be credited with this 
insight, v#z., that substance, too, is in succession, at least in an existential 
succession. But they are going too far in making the universal statement 
that every being is in succession. Hence our task is to show that the first 
being is not in succession and cannot be in succession. 

Fr. Pacificus proposes two forms of his demonstration that the first being 
is not in time, and consequently is eternal. The fact conceded by actualism, 
that there is temporal being, is easily verified by inner experience. 


1. First form of a proof of the existence of an eternal being 


By eternal we mean, of course, genuinely eternal, i.e., being without 
beginning and without succession. Our proof presupposes two principles: 
(1) The regressus-principle of the first order which states: In every essen- 
tially ordered series there must be a first member which is neither capable 
nor indigent of a further reduction. This principle does not present any 
serious difficulties, for it is admitted by almost every philosopher, at least 
of the Occident. It is worth while to note that, as far as we know, Scotus 
is the only philosopher who was not satisfied with accepting this principle 
as self-evident, but enlarged the few Aristotelean reasons to an ingenious 
proof of it on the basis of an elementary theory of relation. It is surprising 
that these most important achievements of Scotus are too much neg- 
lected even by neo-Scotists. Fr. Pacificus, stimulated by Scotus, has given a 
similar but more transcendent proof of this regressus-principle of the first 
order in his article: “Die Unmoglichkeit des Regressus in infinitum in jeder 
wesensnotwendigen Stufenordnung.” 

(2) The dependence-principle of every temporal event, which states: 
Every temporal event is necessarily something conditioned or dependent with 
regard to something which is (relatively to it) independent or permanent. 
It can be stated in negative form as follows: No temporal process can be 
unconditioned, or as Scotus says: Nulla successio continuatur nisi in virtute 
alicuius permanentis (Ox. I, d. 2, q. 2, n. 14; t. 8, p. 418; cf. n. 15). 
Again, in other words, every temporal process is either at the end or in 
the middle of an essential order, and never at the beginning. 

After the formulation of these two principles the proof runs as follows: 
It is a fact of experience that there are temporal events. Temporal events are 
necessarily conditioned or dependent. Hence the necessary condition of 
their being is something which is, relatively to them, permanent. Two pos- 
sibilities are now open. Either that which is permanent relatively to the 
first event is not conditioned and consequently absolutely permanent and 
not in succession and time, or it is conditioned and only relatively permanent, 
but in itself is in succession and time. If the first is admitted, the con- 
clusion is proved; if the latter only is admitted, then we have to ask again 
about the condition of this conditioned, and so on. Since, here, an essential 
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order is given, a regressus in infinitum is impossible. In any case, therefore, 
we must come to something or to a being which is essentially and necessarily 
not conditioned and neither in succession nor in time, but which guarantees 
as necessary condition the continuation of succession of temporal beings. 


This proof is valid and follows, as to its method, the well-known classi- 
cal pattern understood as conditional reduction. But this proof will not be 
conceded by the followers of the theory of actualism. Though they too 
admit the regressus-principle of the first order, the very essence of their 
doctrine on the other hand is the denial of our second principle, viz., that 
every succession presupposes a subject which is not in succession but per- 
manent and guarantees the continuity of the succession. The customary neo- 
scholastic flight into the refuge of the self-evidence of a principle may 
satisfy the neo-scholastics, but it does not satisfy a modern philosopher who 
has witnessed the collapse of many so-called self-evident truths and has 
become, partly with good reason, suspicious of many evidences. Therefore, is 
neo-scholasticism here at the end of its tether, or can we go a step further 
and try to meet a modern partisan of actualism somehow on a common 
ground? Yes, we can do more, and we can do more as good and progressive 
Scotists. Of course we cannot do the impossible and force anybody to accept 
what he will not accept. But on the other hand we will not accuse him 
too readily of a bad will and hide our impotence under the mantle of moral 
indignation. 


2. The second proof of the existence of an eternal being 


The suggestion for this second form of proof came to Fr. Pacificus from 
Duns Scotus, as the idea of taking succession and conservation as the general 
basis of any proof of the existence of God came to him from Scotus and 
especially Ockham. Scotus is the only Scholastic who gave a proof of the 
existence of God which really satisfies the Aristotelean theory of demon- 
stration. According to this theory (which, though not perfect, is unduly neg- 
lected by neo-scholasticism) a demonstration has to proceed from necessary 
premises. It is a fact that at least the first proof of the guinque viae of St. 
Thomas is not a demonstration in the Aristotelean sense, because it does not 
satisfy the first condition. The premises of Scotus’ proof, however, are neces- 
sary, because Scotus does not start with a propositio de inesse. As is known, 
Scotus starts his proof with a propositio modalis de possibili nota per experi- 
entiam. Such a proposition is necessary. If it is a fact that something is 
effected, it follows that it is always true that something can be effected. 
Since “‘necessary’’ and “always true” are equivalent in the logic of proposi- 
tions, it is clear that the first proposition, known by experience and converted 
into a modal proposition about the possible, is necessarily true. 

Fr. Pacificus likewise starts with a modal proposition which is known by 
experience and is necessary, and develops his proof in close connection with 
Scotus’ reasoning. Three propositions have to be presupposed: (1) The re- 
gressus-principle of the first order as stated in the first proof. (2) A modal 
proposition: It is possible that a temporal event is dependent on something 
which is, relatively to it, independent. (3) A proposition of Aristotelean 
metaphysics: The possibility of an eternal being implies its existence. 
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The first proposition is, as was already mentionea, conceded by every one 
of our adversaries. The second proposition presents no particular diffculty 
either. Since it does not state that every event is conditioned — a proposition 
which is universal and needs an extensive proof — nor that the first being is 
unconditioned and without succession, the follower of the theory of actual- 
ism who is honest enough not to commit himself to a petitio principii has no 
legitimate objection against it. We do not advocate a universal principle 
as regards every being, we only make a statement with a particular content, 
a statement which is necessarily true and based on the smallest amount of 
experience; for principally one experience is sufficient in order to justify us 
in converting the corresponding propositio de inesse into a propositio neces- 
Saria de possibili. For instance, one act of our will would suffice. Furthermore, 
our proposition only means possibility in the sense of non-impossibility of 
the dependence of a temporal event on a succession. And by no means do 
we take refuge in a mystical vision of being. 

The pattern of this proof is the same as of the first form. By considera- 
tions of possibilities and by the application of the regressus principle of the 
first order, and by eliminating contradictory possibilities we finally reach 
the conclusion: A first being which is independent and consequently eternal 
and without succession is possible. But we have to be careful. Only the 
possibility of such a first being which is eternal is proved, and nothing 
more is yet proved. 

After this has been established, we apply a principle of Aristotelean meta- 
physics: From the mode of possibility and the mode of eternity, both predi- 
cated about the same object, follows the existence of this object. In other 
words: If it can be shown of a thought-object, first that it is possible or 
that the concept of it is without contradiction, and secondly that the predicate 
‘eternal’ belongs to the same thought-object, the existence of this object 
is implied, not only as a thought-object, but as a thing in reality. 

The validity of this reasoning may not be at once evident to everyone. 
Aristotle states our principle in the terms: In the case of eternal things, what 
may be must be (Physics II, 4; 203b, 30), or in medieval translation: In 
perpetuis non differt esse a posse (Cf. Scot. Ox. II, d. 1, q. 3, n. 6; t. 11, 
p. 74a). To Aristotle, the mode of necessity can always be substituted for 
the mode of eternity: ‘For what is of necessity coincides with what is always, 
since that which must be cannot possibly not-be. Hence a thing is eternal if 
its being is necessary: and if it is eternal, its being is necessary.” (De Genera- 
tione II, 11; 337, 35-338a; cfr. also Periherm, 13; 22bs, and De caelo I, 
12; 281bs; Cf. Scot. Ox. I, d. 8, q. 5, n. 6; t. 9, p. 741b and Quodl. VII, 
n. 29; t. 25, p. 308a). As Fr. Pacificus remarks, even the non-scholastic phi- 
losopher and Professor of Symbolic Logic at the University of Munster, H. 
Scholz, enumerates among the intuitionally evident propositions (intuitioni- 
stisch einsichtigen Satzen): Ab oportere ad esse valet consequentia. What is 
important to note here is that Scotus, who was undoubtedly influenced by 
St. Anselm’s “‘ratio,’’ understood St. Anselm better than he understood him- 
self. Strange as it may appear, behind the ratio Anselmi— not understood 
as ontological argument — is, much obscured and certainly not seen by St. 
Anselm, a sound and deep Aristotelean metaphysics. Though Fr. Pacificus 
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is not in favor of an influence of St. Anselm on Duns Scotus (maybe he 
means exclusively), I would mediate between him and Fr. Leonard Puech 
and say that he was influenced by both St. Anselm and Aristotle. 

Let us now return to a discussion of our proof. If, therefore, “eternal” 
means “necessary,” then we have the legitimate inference: If something 
which is eternal is possible, it must exist. But it was proved that it is possible 
that a first eternal being exists; consequently at least one eternal being 
must exist. 

Let us add that this inference from the mode of possibility and eternity 
to existence (not, however from the mode of possibility and ineffectibility) 
will be doubted by Thomists and Scotists, not, however by the followers of 
the theory of actualism. For according to the latter, a being which is con- 
ditioned and eternal is nonsense. And, in fact, the Aevum or created eternity 
of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, which is but a half-baptized pagan idea, is 
a contradiction, as was tentatively shown by St. Bonaventure and definitely 
done away with by Ockham. For a thing which is created must be conserved 
in being, and consequently must have its existence in succession. But even if 
the substitution of necessity for eternity should be not acceptable to all, the 
proof of a first eternal and unconditioned being can still proceed safely. For 
after we have proved that something is possible which is unconditioned as 
to its succession in existence, we can ask again whether this being is uncon- 
ditioned in its being or not. Here, again, we must come to a last stand in an 
absolute unconditioned being, according to the regressus-principle of the 
first order. So we can prove that a first being which is unconditioned is pos- 
sible. But not only is a being which is unconditioned possible, but also, by 
definition, one which is unconditionable or which is neither capable nor in- 
digent of a further reduction to another condition. But the mode of possi- 
bility and unconditionability likewise imply the existence. For, if it does not 
exist and since it cannot be conditioned, it would follow that it cannot exist; 
it was, however, already established that it can exist. Hence the non-exist- 
ence of a possible and unconditionable first being is a contradiction in itself. 
Consequently a first unconditioned being exists by necessity, which by defi- 
nition means a being in eternity, or to express it negatively, a being not in 
time or succession. To object that we are speaking of different “possibilities,” 
for real possibility and possibility in the sense of non-contradiction are not 
the same, comes down to a confusion between the abstract and existential 
level of metaphysics and the more concrete and essential level of second phi- 
losophy. On the level of second philosophy (physics) our reasoning is open 
to criticism, not, however, on the level of first philosophy or metaphysics as 
understood by Scotus. 

Let us conclude this paper with a general remark. We are speaking much 
of a renewal of Franciscan philosophy and of Scholastic philosophy. What 
Fr. Pacificus has achieved is true Scotism and Ockhamism, because it has been 
developed under the guidance of these two great Scholastics who have not 
only deep differences but also very essential doctrines in common, especially 
in respect to Theologic. It is furthermore true Thomism, because it is the spirit 
of the great Saint and Scholar, St. Thomas, that animated Fr. Pacificus to 
build on the foundation of the past with modern and more advanced methods. 
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GOD AND THE FOUNDING FATHERS 
Fr. DONALD SHEARER, O. F. M. Cap. 


The religious atmosphere in the American Colonies at the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War was quite different from the simple faith of the 
early Pilgrim Fathers. There were a number of reasons for this. First of all, 
many especially among the upper classes revolted against the fire and brim- 
stone of Calvinism with its fearful doctrine of predestination. Secondly, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century was characterized by a kind of skepticism 
among the upper classes. This skepticism took the form of a more or less 
watered down Deism. The Deist looked upon God as a benign creator 
who governed the universe wisely. But, though the Deist believed in im- 
mortality he did not believe in ‘‘...salvation through the ‘blood of the 
Lamb.’ The divinity of Jesus seemed less important than the example of 
His life... .There was a tendency toward anti-clericalism, and a feeling that 
religious dogmatism and orthodoxy led to obscurantism. Some, indeed, 
thought of the clergy as hypocritical, designing, and unscrupulous exploiters 
of the ignorant and superstitious.” 

In this paper, an attempt will be made to show the religious beliefs of 
the Founding Fathers in so far as these religious convictions were manifested 
in the discussions and actions of the Continental Congress. Secondly, we 
shall examine the personal beliefs of a number of these Revolutionary heroes. 

The Journals of the Continental Congress contain the proceedings of this 
legislative body from its first session until 1789. From the pages of these 
thirty-four volumes we can form some idea of the attitude of the delegates 
toward religion. 

The First Continental Congress opened on September 5, 1774. The fol- 
lowing day, a resolution was offered that the daily sessions be opened with 
prayer. Objections were made to the resolution by John Jay of New York 
and Rutledge of South Carolina. However, Samuel Adams answered their 
objections and Mr. Duché, an Episcopalian minister, was asked ‘‘to open the 
Congress, tomorrow morning, with Prayers, at the Carpenters’ Hall, at 9 
o'clock.” Mr. Duché later defected from the Revolutionary cause, and two 
chaplains were appointed in his stead.3 Up to the end of the Congress in 
1789, chaplains were regularly appointed. 

That this body of men realized the need of divine protection and guid- 
ance, is evident from a resolution passed on June 7, 1775, that July 20th 
“be observed throughout the twelve United Colonies as a day of humiliation, 
fasting, and prayer.’’4 On the day itself, Congress, ‘considering the present 
critical, alarming, and calamitous state...for the English colonies on this 
continent, as a day of public humiliation, fasting and prayer,” went in a 
body “‘to attend divine service at Mr. Duché’s church.’’> 


1. Koch, ai A., Republican Religion (New York, 1933), xiv. 

2. Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1904-1937), 
"3. Op. cit., VI, 1033£ 
hey Ops ejont, 81, 

5. Loc. cit. 
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The members of Congress, at least in the early days, were very much 
concerned about safeguarding their religion. In their minds, the Quebec 
Act constituted a real danger to Protestantism in the Colonies and they 
protested vigorously against the Act. 


They demanded the repeal of “the Act...for establishing the Roman 
Catholic Religion in the Province of Quebec.”® In their Address to the 
People of Great Britain, October 21, 1774, they expressed their sentiments 
as follows: 


We think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authorized by the Constitution 
to establish a religion fraught with sanguinary and impious tenets... . 

Nor can we suppress our astonishment, that a British Parliament should ever 
consent to establish in that country a religion that has deluged your island in 
blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion throughout 
every part of the world.7 


In the Petition to the King, October 26, 1774, Congress complains that: 


in the last session of Parliament an act was passed... for extending the limits of 
Quebec, abolishing the English and restoring the French law, whereby great numbers 
of the British freemen are subjected to the latter, and establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion throughout those vast regions.8 


Although Congress was not a religious body, nevertheless it felt the 
urge to reform the morals of the people and the army. Wherefore, the follow- 
ing Resolution was offered on October 12, 1778: 


Whereas true religion and good morals are the only solid foundation of public 
liberty and happiness: Resolved, That it is, hereby earnestly recommended to the 
several states, to take the most effectual measures for the encouragement thereof, and 
for the suppression of theatrical entertainments, horse racing, and such other diver- 
sions as are productive of idleness, dissipation, and general depravity of principles 
and manners. 

Resolved, That is be recommended to such of the States who may think it con- 
strictly enjoined to see that the good and wholesome rules provided for the 
discountenancing of profaneness and vice, and the preservation of morals among 
the soldiers, are duly and punctually observed.? 


In the Articles of War as agreed to on June 30, 1775, all officers and 
soldiers were earnestly recommended ‘‘diligently to attend divine services.” 
Any officer, commissioned or non-commissioned, was to be brought before a 
court martial and reprimanded should he “behave indecently or irreverently 
at any place of Divine Worship.” 0 

The Rules for the Regulation of the Navy, agreed upon November 28, 
1775, contained the following decree: 


If any shall be heard to swear, curse, or blaspheme the name of God, the 
Commander is strictly enjoined to punish them for every offence, by causing them 
to wear a wooden collar, or some other shameful badge or distinction, for so long 
a time as he shall judge proper.!1' 


6. Journals, I, 72. 

7. Ibid., 83-88. 

8. Ibid., 90F. 

9. Journals, XII, 1001. 
10. Ibid., II, 111. 

11. Idid., III, 378. 
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The Protestant piety of the Congress is clearly shown by a recommenda- 
tion offered in 1781: 


Resolved, that it be recommended to such of the States who may think it con- 
venient for them that they take proper measures to procure one or more new and 
correct editions of the Old and New Testament to be printed and that such states 
regulate the printers by law so as to procure effectually the said books from being 
misprinted.12 


When a certain Mr. Aitken appraised Congress that he had finished an 
American edition of the Bible, a committee was appointed to examine 
the work. 


Whereupon it was resolved: That the United States in Congress assembled, highly 
approve the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken as subservient to the 
interest of religion as well as an instance of the progress of arts in this country, 
and being satisfied from the above report, of his care and accuracy in the execution 
of the work, they recommend this edition of the Bible to the inhabitants of the 
United States and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation. ... 13 


After the Peace Treaty of Paris (1783), the new republic was intent on 
uniting the colonies under one Federal Constitution. In Virginia, mainly 
through the efforts of Thomas Jefferson, the separation of Church and 
State was effected by the passage of the “‘Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom,” December 17, 1785. The Continental Congress by this time, was 
following the policy of restricting itself to political matters. When Benjamin 
Franklin presented Congress with a note from Cardinal Antonelli in which 
he asked whether or not the Congress would permit the appointment of an 
ecclesiastic as head of the Church in this country, the following answer was 
given: “The subject of his application to Dr. Franklin being purely spiritual 
is without the jurisdiction and powers of Congress, who have no authority 
to permit or refuse it.”14 From this time until its dissolution, Congress had 
little to say on matters pertaining to religion. 

From what has been said thus far, we must draw the conclusion that 
Congress was a “godly body of men.” They frequently acknowledged their 
dependence upon the providence of God. They invoked His name on count- 
less occasions. They opened their sessions with prayer for divine guidance. 
They attended divine service. They were concerned about the good morals 
of the people and the army. However, we may not conclude from the piety 
expressed by Congress as a body that all the Founding Fathers were equally 
pious Protestants or for that matter even Christians. 

W. S. Perry gives the religious affiliation of the fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of Independence as follows: Episcopalians: Chase, Clymer, 
Franklin, Gerry, Gwinnett, Harrison, Hewes, Hooper, Hopkinson, Jefferson, 
F. L. Lee, R. H. Lee, Lewis, Livingston, Lynch, Middleton, L. Morris, R. 
Morris, Morton, Nelson, Paca, Penn, Read, Rodney, Ross, Rush, Rutledge, 
Stone, Taylor, Walton, Wilson, Wythe; Congregationalists: J. Adams, S. 
Adams, Bartlett, Ellery, Hall, Hancock, Huntington, Paine, Sherman, Thorn- 
ton, Whipple, Williams, Wolcott; Presbyterians: Clark, Floyd, McKean, 


12. Journals, XXIII, 572-577. 
13) Boa.) cit. 
14. Secret Journals of Congress (Boston, 1821), IV, 493. 
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Smith, Stockton, Witherspoon; Baptist: Hart; Quaker: Hopkins; Catholic: 
Carroll.15 

H. M. Morais has made a more scientific inquiry into the religious beliefs 
of twenty of the signers and this is his conclusion: 


Of these, three were Deists: Jefferson, Franklin and Hopkins; two were 
veering toward Deism: John Adams and Wythe; four, Robert Treat Paine, Bartlett, 
Rush, and Thornton, entertained liberal, though not Deistic views; while the re- 
maining eleven were orthodox in their principles. The same diversity of religious 
opinions which characterized the signers of the immortal Declaration prevailed 
among others who played an important réle in the revolutionary struggle.16 


Of all the Founding Fathers, the most outstanding is the Father of his 
Country, George Washington. The writings of Washington reveal him as a 
deeply religious man. His letters and his orders to his troops contain frequent 
reference to God, and God’s providence. At the age of twenty-three, he 
was with Braddock’s army when it was defeated. Afterward, Washington 
counted the bullet-holes in his coat and acknowledged that a power higher 
than man had reserved him from death. 


Washington was an Episcopalian and attended Pohick and later, Christ 
Church, Alexandria. His attendance at church was quite regular although 
he went to divine services oftener in times of political stress than at other 
times. During the hectic months of 1774 he went to church twice and 
even three times a month. And on June 1, 1774, he “went to church and 
fasted all day.’’!7 


Throughout the Revolutionary War, Washington showed a remarkable 
trust in God’s providence over himself and the forces under him. In an- 
nouncing the victory at St. John’s, Canada, he said: ‘The Commander-in- 
chief is confident the army under his immediate direction will show their 
gratitude to Providence for thus favoring the cause of Freedom and America 
by their thankfulness to God, and by their zeal and perseverance in this 
righteous cause, continue to deserve His future blessings.’”!8 Two weeks 
later Montreal was captured and the orders announced that: “The General 
hopes such frequent favors from divine Providence will animate every 
American to continue to exert his utmost in the defense of the Liberties of 
his Country, as it would now be the basest ingratitude to the Almighty and 
to their Country to show any the least backwardness in the public cause.’’!9 

This simple trust in God is evident in Washington’s letter to Joseph 
Reed in January, 1776: “I have scarcely emerged from one difficulty before 
I have plunged into another. How it will end, God in His great goodness 
will direct. I am thankful for His protection to this time.”20 


15. The Faith of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, reprinted in 
The Magazine of History (Tarrytown, N. Y., 1926). Bishop Perry gives no references 
for his statements. 

16. Deism in Eighteenth Century America (New York, 1934), 17. 

17. “George Washington and Religion,’ in Catholic Historical Review (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1930), IX, 23-42. Cf. W. J. Hampton, The Religion of the Presidents 
(Somerville, New Jersey, 1925). 

18. The Writings of George Washington (Washington, 1931-1940, Bicentennial 
edition), IV, 87. 

19. Ibid., 119. 

20. Ibid., 211f. 
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Washington was deeply concerned that the men in his army should attend 
divine services and that they should respect the Name of God. The General 
Orders of July 9, 1776, has reference to the authorization of Congress to 
procure chaplains for the armed forces: 


The Colonels or commanding officers of each regiment are directed to procure 
for Chaplains accordingly, persons of good character and exemplary lives — To 
see that all inferior officers and soldiers pay them a suitable respect and attend 
carefully upon religious exercises. The blessing and protection of heaven are at all 
times necessary, but especially so in times of public distress and danger — The 
General hopes and trusts, that every officer and man will endeavor so to live and 
act as becomes a Christian Soldier defending the dearest rights and Liberties of 
his country.21 


Frequent reference is made in the orders of the day commanding that 
the troops attend divine services. 

On May 31, 1777, Washington issued the well-known order against 
profanity which he characterized as the ‘‘foolish and scandalous practice of 
profane swearing.”’2? 


We obtain an insight into the religious attitude of Washington in the 
orders issued at Valley Forge, May 2, 1778: 


The Commander-in-Chief directs that divine Services be performed every 
Sunday at 11 o'clock in those Brigades to which there are chaplains; those which 
have none, to attend the places of worship nearest to them. It is expected that 
Officers of all Ranks will by their attendance set the example to their men. While 
we are zealously performing the duties of good Citizens and soldiers we certainly 
ought not to be inattentive to the higher duties of Religion. To the distinguished 
Character of Patriot, it should be our highest Glory to add the more distinguished 
Character of Christian. The signal Instances of providential Goodness which we 
have experienced and which have now almost crowned our labors with complete 
Success, demand from us in a peculiar manner the warmest returns of Gratitude 
and Piety to the Supreme Author of All Good.23 


In announcing the French Alliance, Washington openly claimed the 
protection of God in the cause of the colonies: 


It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the Universe to defend the Cause 
of the United American States, and finally to raise up a powerful Friend among 
the princes of the Earth, to establish our Liberty and Independence upon a lasting 
foundation; it becomes us to set apart a day for gratefully acknowledging the 
divine Goodness and celebrating the important Event which we owe to His divine 
Interposition.24 


Similar sentiments are expressed in his letter from White Plains, New 
York, to Governor Nelson of Virginia, August 20, 1778: 


It is not a little pleasing, nor less wonderful to contemplate, that after two 
yeats maneuvering and undergoing the strangest vicissitudes that perhaps ever 
attended any one contest since creation, both armies are brought back to the very 
point they set out from, and that the offending party at the beginning is now reduced 
to the use of the spade and pickaxe for defense. The hand of Providence has been 
so conspicuous in all this that he must be worse than an infidel that lacks faith; 


21. Writings, V, 245." 
22. Ibid., VII, 152. 
23. Ibid., XI, 342f. 
24. Writings, XI, 354. 
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and more than wicked who has not gratitude enough to acknowledge his ob- 
ligations. .. . 25 


Washington was not unmindful of his debt of gratitude to God after 
the war had been won. In the orders for ceasing hostilities issued on April 
18, 1783, he said: 


The Commander-in-Chief orders the Cessation of Hostilities between the United 
States and the King of Great Britain to be publickly proclaimed tomorrow at the 
New Building and that the Proclamation which will be communicated herewith, 
be read tomorrow evening at the head of every regiment and corps of the army. 
After which the Chaplains with the several brigades will render thanks to Almighty 
God for all His mercies, particularly for His over-ruling the wrath of Man to 
His own glory and causing the rage of war to cease among nations.26 


That Washington retained his solidly religious character to the last, is 
evident from his Farewell Address. Being a man of strong convictions, he 
was not afraid to express them. “Of all dispositions and habits,” he said, 
“which lead to political prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable 
supports....And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion.”27 

These quotations from the writings of Washington show that he be- 
lieved in God and in God’s providence. Whether or not his idea of God 
was that of an orthodox Episcopalian or that of a Deist is a moot question. 
The freethinkers of his own day and the present claim him as one of their 
own. Jefferson is supposed to have remarked that the Father of his Country 
did not subscribe to the Christian system of religion. The ex-friar, J. McCabe, 
and others, classify Washington as a Deist. They base their contention on 
the fact that Washington refused to kneel in prayer, that he did not request 
the presence of a clergyman on his death bed, and that his references to 
God are Deistic rather than biblical.28 These arguments are certainly not 
conclusive. 

On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson espoused more or less openly the 
cause of Deism. He despised the clergy and endeavored to strip them of 
their power. As a result, the ministers accused him of impiety, atheism, and 
blasphemy. When Adams was elected President and Jefferson vice-President 
in 1796, one minister prayed fervently for the President and closed with the 
words: “O Lord, wilt thou bestow upon the vice-President a double portion 
of Thy grace, for Thou knowest he needs it.’’29 

The author of the Declaration of Independence read the works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, although he did not become a militant Deist of the 
French type. Religion to him was not a divine revelation but rather a moral 
code. He did not accept a number of facts mentioned in the Old Testament. 
On the other hand, in his later years, he worked on a “‘wee-little book,” 
which he called ‘the Philosophy of Jesus.” In his own words: 


25. Ibid., XII, 343. 

26. Ibid., XXVI, 334. 

27. Writings, XX XV, 229. 

28. J. McCabe, “Six Infidel Presidents,” in Haldeman-Julius Quarterly, April, 1927, 
I, No. 3, 33-51. M. M. Mangasarian, The Religion of Washington, Jefferson and 
Franklin (Chicago, 1907). Morais, op. cit., 113. 

29. G. A. Koch, Republican Religion, 272. 
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..it is a paradigma of His doctrines, made by cutting the texts out of the book, 
and arranging them on the pages of a blank book, in a certain order of time or 
subject. A more beautiful or precious morsel of ethics I have never seen; it is a 
document in proof that I am a real Christian, that is to say, a disciple of the 
doctrines of Jesus, very different from the Platonists, who call me infidel and 
themselves Christian.30 


Still, the following quotation from the pen of Col. John Trumbull, the 
artist, reveals the Deistic atmosphere in which Jefferson moved. Moreover, 
it gives us a picture of the extent to which Deism had invaded high society 
during the period. Trumbull tells of a dinner party which he attended at 
the home of Thomas Jefferson and at which Senator Giles of Virginia, 

.. proceeded so far at last, as to ridicule the character, conduct, and doctrines 

of the divine founder of our religion — Jefferson, in the meantime, smiling and 
nodding approbation on Mr. Giles, while the rest of the company silently left 
me and my defense to our fate; until at length my friend, David Franks (first 
cashier of the Bank of the United States) took up the argument on my side. 
Thinking this a fair opportunity for evading further conversation on this subject, 
I turned to Mr. Jefferson and said, ‘‘Sir, this is a strange situation in which I find 
myself; in a country professing Christianity, and at a table with Christians, as I 
supposed, I find my religion and myself attacked with severe and almost irresistible 
wit and raillery, and not a person to aid in my defense but my friend Mr. Franks, 
who is himself a Jew’ ... but Giles soon returned to the attack, with new virulence; 
and burst out with — “‘It is all miserable delusion and priestcraft; I do not believe 
one word of all they say about a future state of existence, and retributions for 
actions done here. I do not believe one word of a Supreme Being who takes 
cognizance of the paltry affairs of this world, and to whom we are responsible 
when we die,’’31 


Jefferson himself was not anti-religious. He was anti-clerical. His con- 
flicts with the established church in Virginia led him to turn away from the 
church and to base his religion on reason. He preferred to be “‘of a sect by 
myself.” He expressed his idea of the New Testament as follows: Christ’s 
“system of morality was the most benevolent and sublime probably that has 
ever been taught, and consequently more perfect than those of any of the 
ancient philosophers.’’32 

One of the geniuses among the Founding Fathers, Benjamin Franklin, was 
an acknowledged Deist, “‘vowed to the cult of Reason and Liberty.” In his 
volume, Deism in Eighteenth Century America, H. M. Morais tells us that 


...young Benjamin regarded theology as a mortal enemy and religion as a useful 
ally (provided it was not employed to support tyranny and superstition)....At 
the age of seventeen, Franklin left Boston for Philadelphia where he met William 
Keith, Governor of Pennsylvania, an audacious freethinker whose Deism (as well 
as democratic politics) “shocked” the ‘substantial’? Quaker element of the colony. 
Upon the advice of Keith, the young man went to London where he found em- 
ployment as a printer. In the printing shop, Franklin had an excellent opportunity 
to read the latest books on the Deistic controversy which was then reaching the 
peak of its popularity. One day,...he ran across the phrase ‘The base of all 
religion is the difference between the acts of men, be they good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent.” The clever Benjamin could hardly restrain himself; eagerly he wrote an 


30. W. M. Ploechl, “Thomas Jefferson, Author of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom,” in.The Jurist (Washington, D. C., 1943), 221. 

31. Koch, op. cit., 83f. 

32. Ploechl, loc. cit., 222. Cf. J. C. Kilgo, A Study of Thomas pea Religious 
Belief (Charlotte, North Carolina, 19-). 
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answer to this sentence, a reply, which though not original, disclosed a penetrating 
mind. His Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, was a pretty 
little treatise composed in the geometric fashion of the day. In one hundred 
axioms, he proved to his own satisfaction that sin, liberty, and personal immor- 
ality did not exist. An “‘all-wise, all-good and all-powerful God’’ would naturally 
allow only virtue to prevail and so the entire question of evil was a foolish one. 
Moreover, every one acted necessarily in accordance with the edicts of the deity 
and therefore if a thief stole something, God had to find the robber as virtuous 
as his victim.... Benjamin carefully printed one hundred copies of this work. 
Later in his life he did all he could to suppress this “clever... performance’ 
of his youth.33 


In spite of these personal beliefs, Franklin continued to attend church, a 
habit which he maintained throughout his life. He was, if anything, a 
prudent man. And his attendance at church certainly helped to maintain 
his prestige among his acquaintances. His prudence grew with his years and 
we find him in later life saying very little about Deism. The three funda- 
mental truths which he accepted were the existence of God, the practice of 
virtue, and the immortality of the soul. He maintained that men had at all 
times believed in the existence of a good and wise Deity who had created 
man for the purpose of securing his happiness. Franklin was convinced that 
God was concerned with the earthly happiness of men and also in their 
future well-being. His belief in the immortality of the soul grew stronger 
as he drew nearer the grave. Franklin saw no need for revelation. He also 
maintained that the Christian churches had been perverted.34 

John Adams, the second President, for a time at least, came close to 
accepting the tenets of Deism. He subscribed to its two fundamental doc- 
trines, a belief in the existence of God and in a future state. He likewise 
believed that the Christian churches had corrupted Christianity. However, 
Adams did accept the possibility of miracles, though he was skeptical on the 
point of Christian revelation. Adams did not reject Christianity but actually 
supported the church, and he fought the Deism of Thomas Paine.3° 

Like Adams, James Madison was on the verge of becoming a Deist. He 
railed against the clergy and the Christian sects. However, he did not reject 
the Christian religion but rather described it as “the best and the purest 
religion.” 36 

John Jay and Alexander Hamilton were sincere Christians and they vigor- 
ously opposed the Deistic movement. John Jay attended church regularly 
and even had a church built. When the American Bible Society was founded, 
he became its first president. The New York Governor firmly believed in all 
the mysteries of the Sacred Scriptures and on one occasion made a public 
profession of faith. Hamilton had similar sentiments regarding religion.37 

Thomas Pickering, Secretary of State to Washington, was a liberal. 
He early began to doubt his Puritan theology and eventually denied the 
Trinity and became a Unitarian. 


33. 64f. 

34. Morais, op. cit., 66. Cf. J. M. Stifler, The Religion of Benjamin Franklin 
(New York, 1925). 

35. Morais, op. cit., 68. 

36. Ibid., 115f. 

37. Ibid., 140. 
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Ethan Allen, hero of Ticonderoga and leader of the Green Mountain 
“boys,” rejected all revealed religion and especially the Christian religion. 
In his book, Reason, the Only Oracle of Man, Allen gives one long diatribe 
against the religion of his birth. He rejected the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures. Like all Deists, he accepted the existence of God and the obligation 
to worship Him. His was a religion of nature or reason.38 

Willie Jones of North Carolina, member of the Continental Congress, 
was a freethinker on the style of Jefferson. Like the latter, he, too, hated 
the clergy. 

Roger Sherman, along with Livingston, Jefferson, Adams, and Franklin, 
was a member of the committee appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence. Sherman attained, as a result of his own industry, a con- 
siderable knowledge of science and theology. This statesman from Con- 
necticut believed firmly in the Bible. Although tolerant of the religious views 
of others, he intensely disliked irreligious men. He opposed the appoint- 
ment of Gouverneur Morris as minister to France because of the irreverent 
way in which the statesman from Pennsylvania spoke of the Christian 
religion.39 

Sherman’s colleague, Oliver Scott, who was to be the future Governor 
of Connecticut, was a deeply orthodox man and at the same time tolerant 
in his religious views. 

William Williams was rigidly orthodox. He was a Congregationalist 
deacon and attended church regularly. Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, 
was a strict Calvinist. Carter Braxton, of Virginia, was an active churchman 
who advocated the cause of religious liberty. Francis Hopkinson, of Penn- 
sylvania, was interested in religious matters. Samuel Huntington, Philip 
Livingston, John Witherspoon, Abraham Clark, and James Smith were all 
orthodox Protestants. Witherspoon, President of Princeton, was a strict 
Presbyterian minister. Samuel Adams was a Puritan of the Puritans and 
hostile to the Catholic Church. He suggested in a letter to a Boston news- 
paper that the towns of New England should stamp out “‘popery.’’4° 

Another firm believer was Patrick Henry who attended church regularly. 
He realized the dangers of Deism and wrote an answer to Thomas Paine’s 
Age of Reason. Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, President of the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1777, knew the Bible intimately and required his 
children to read it. He was a liberal-minded Anglican who refused even to 
condemn Voltaire saying that he knew too little of him.4! 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton, cousin of John Carroll, was the only 
Catholic signer of the Declaration. Daniel Carroll, brother of the first 
bishop, and Thomas Fitzsimons were the two Catholic members of the 
Constitutional Convention which met in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787.42 

From the evidence here educed, we find that there was the greatest 
diversity of religious opinions among the Founding Fathers. For the most 


38. Motais, op. cit., 102. 

39. Ibid:, 94f. 

40. Ibid., 97. 
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part they were orthodox Christians. Those who rejected revealed religion did 
not become atheists. For these later, the only alternative to the revealed 
religion of the clergy, whom they despised, was the natural religion of reason. 
One thing that is certain, there is no anti-Christian or anti-religious sentiment 
expressed either in the Declaration or the Constitution. 

Taking all in all, we will probably agree with the words of Robert 
Walsh, written in 1836: 


If the Declaration of Independence be of itself, excellent and glorious, it is 
rendered more so by the character of the signers; mot such as they are lauded by 
chosen encomiasts but as they are proved to have been by their performances, their 
sacrifices, and those remains, originally of a private nature but now divulged, which 
lay bare their secret feelings, thoughts, and designs, unsusceptible of doubts or 
misconstruction. The degree in which they acted, so perilously and strenuously, 
upon principle, not less than sentiment and with reference to probable future, 
rather than present and personal ills, is unparalleled in the examples of collective 
public virtue. They pledged their lives and property, made prodigious efforts, under- 
went the sharpest trials, voluntarily and mainly for abstract right; for the mere 
sense of regulated liberty, and for the political dignity, more than the vulgar 
welfare, of their descendants. All their political speculation, too, had a sure 
anchorage in religion, morals, law, and order.43 


43. J. J. Walsh, Education of the Founding Fathers (New York, 1935), 63. 
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TREND IN THE BELIEF IN GOD AMONG 
OUR SCHOLARS AND IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Fr. FeLrx M. Kirscu, O. F. M. Cap. 


Some twenty years ago Chesterton uttered the prophetic statement which 
we see fulfilled today: 


The agelong struggle of the Church against heresy in the technical sense of 
the word is over. She has won through. Christ has always fulfilled His promise. 
The gates of hell shall not prevail against that Church, founded on the rock of 
Peter. But another great struggle is approaching. I may not live to see it. Hell’s 
next attack will be on that doctrine on which all religion and all morality are 
based — the existence of a personal, infinite, and eternal God. That attack will be 
accompanied by a mighty effort to sweep away the standards of Christian purity. 


We have evidence on all sides of the attack made directly on God and 
on purity as well. We must concede that hell has gained great victories so 
much so that a modern writer declares: “The most important event of our 
times is the death of God.” This writer believes that hell has triumphed 
by taking the belief in God out of the hearts of men. Whereas in a former 
age only the fool said in his heart there is no God, atheism is now taught 
widely in our schools. 

For the past forty years our most prominent educational leaders have 
been formulating and propagating such doctrines as must inevitably under- 
mine American institutions and prepare the advent in the United States of 
atheistic totalitarianism. 

The why is not far to seek. America was founded on faith in God. The 
American founding fathers were men who possessed a great faith in God 
and in His inspired Word. In 1893 the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared: “This is a Christian nation.” When Daniel Webster pleaded a 
famous case before our highest tribunal, the Supreme Court went on record 
as affirming that ‘Christianity is the common law of the land.” Our whole 
system of jurisprudence is based on the Ten Commandments. We observe 
the first day of the week as a day of rest and prayer. A day of thanksgiving 
to God each year is a national festival. Even our coins tell us: “In God 
we trust.” 

Alexis de Tocqueville interpreted the spirit of America aright when he 
wrote after his visit to the United States in 1831: 


I sought for the greatness and genius of America in her commodious harbors 
and her ample rivers, and it was not there. In the fertile fields and boundless 
forests, and it was not there. In her rich mines and her vast world commerce, 
and it was not there. Not until I went into the churches of America and heard 
her pulpits flame with righteousness did I understand the secret of her genius 
and power, America is great because she is good; and if America ever ceases to be 
good, America will cease to be great. 


We all recognize that American democracy is essentially based on the 
idea of inalienable personal rights stemming from God the Creator. How- 
evet, for the past forty years our more prominent educators have labored to 
deny the fact of God’s existence and of a consequent antecedent and tran- 
scendent righteousness which individuals and social groups must observe. 
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The naturalism preached and practised by these educators is atheism in 
evening dress. Under the influence of idealistic and materialistic monism, 
these teachers passed to such a conception of a reality that they denied the 
possibility of any abiding element in heaven or in the universe or in man. 

Dewey regards culture and social efficiency as synonymous, and affirms 
that ‘there is nothing to which growth is relative save more growth.” He 
also insists that growth can only be attained by an education which develops 
“the flexible attitude which seeks to outgrow existing social conditions.” 
Hence there should remain no traditional ought or ought not: “Not even 
the aim of democracy in education and in society is permitted to lay an 
obligation or claim on human life.” Kilpatrick, the popularizer of Dewey's 
doctrines, also sets the student against every established moral code and bids 
him be ready to make his own standards of morality in the light of pre- 
sumably unprecedented experience. How far Dewey was ready to go in 
establishing new codes of morality we see from his statment that “the in- 
stitution of marriage and family that developed in medieval Europe, con- 
sidered as the last and unchanging word,” is but an example “of the extent 
to which ideas of fixity persist in a moving world.” 


On the other hand, we find Rugg reacting against Dewey’s obsession of 
the socially useful by stressing self-satisfaction in self-cultivation and self- 
expression, but this is only another way of urging that the new generation 
be practised in the attitude of expectancy of change “including change in 
standards and norms of life, in standards of morality, in family life.” 
Thorndike, a wholly materialistic psychologist, regards morality merely as 
good social behavior whose possibility depends purely on physiological con- 
ditions. Therefore he demands selective breeding for the development of 
superior intelligence so that by improving upon nature we might improve 
the social group. 

Thus the offerings of our educational leaders in the first third of the 
twentieth century consisted in atheism, materialistic hedonism, and a life 
ending at the grave made socially efficient through unlimited social control. 
However, there is not enough darkness in all the world to put out the light 
of one small candle. Even measured by their own standards, these leaders 
in education should be ready to admit that their doctrines are in turn part 
of the existing thought which we should now be ready to discard. 

There would seem to be considerable evidence that we are fast doing so. 
Even Dr. Dewey concedes he is not wholly satisfied with the present totali- 
tarian experiments, and Dr. Thorndike, under the pressure of other laboratory 
researchers, is no longer so confident that the learning process is the simple 
S-R bond mechanism on which he based his whole doctrine. Materialistic 
evolution which contributed so much toward the growth of naturalism, is 
now widely discredited, as it well might be, since it did not account for 
origins and not even adequately for the processes of change. As Chesterton 
put it, the evolutionists seemed to know everything about the missing link 
except that it is still missing. The world has again discovered that the trouble 
with great thinkers is that they often think wrong. Now that the half-gods 
are passing from the scene, the gods arrive. For a many-sided critique of 
naturalism we may turn to the works of Babbitt, More, and Foerster. Judd, 
Bagley, Butler, and McDougall who early warned us against the claims of 
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naturalism, are now being vindicated. Professor Mercier rightly finds the 
emergence of younger dualistic critics of our educational system, notably 
Demiashkevich, Adler, and Hutchins to be most significant. The current 
of important books in the same direction has lately been swelled by the 
works of Jeans, Eddington, Carrel, and even Lipmann. Many American 
philosophers have become dissatisfied with monism in general, as was dis- 
closed in connection with the joint meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association and of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, itself 
an indication of the felt need of conferring on fundamental oppositions of 
thought; while the powerful work of Gilson, widely circulating in this 
country, would alone suffice to bear witness that the renovation of studies 
on dualism in Europe has already provided abundant material for such 
discussion. 

Professor Mercier has produced the evidence that the founder of “‘pro- 
gressive education” in the United States is not Dr. Dewey but Francis W. 
Parker, who wrote no farther back than 1890: 


The child is the climax and culmination of all God’s creation, and to answer 
the question “What is the child?” is to approach nearer the still greater question 
“What is the Creator and Giver of Life?’ 


Parker, through Froebel, was influenced by Rousseau, but he was still in the 
dualistic American tradition untainted by Hegelian or by materialistic 
monism. In the light of that tradition, it is only too obvious that to pass 
from Christianity to Deism, from Deism to Pantheism, and from Pantheism 
to Atheism is not progress but devolution fraught with sinister consequences.1 

Though you all will probably agree with the theories proposed, you will 
rightly object that the prophets of evil have done their work efficiently. The 
President’s Research Committee on Local Trends reports: 
The weakened grip of traditional Christianity upon educated opinion in the 
United States has been found reflected in general “intellectual” periodicals, in 
scholarly journals, in the number of religious books published, in declining rela- 
tive circulations of religious journals and in the attitudes reflected in mass circula- 
tion magazines. Evidence of the recent rebellion against authoritative monogamistic 
mores has been found not only in magazine articles, but in short stories, moving 
pictures, and stage plays. 
The same investigation shows that until 1905 Christianity was still in high 
favor but since then a decrease in power has taken place until today it finds 
itself “being severely criticized and opposed.’’2 

To realize how considerable is the amount of atheism and materialism 
among the intellectual leaders of America we need but glance at the Leuba 
investigation concerning the belief in God and immortality of 1,000 scientists 
(physical and biological) and 406 historians, sociologists, and psychologists. 
Most of these are teachers in higher schools of learning and therefore are 
exerting a deep influence upon the educated public and upon the young men 


1. Louis J. A. Mercier, Preface to Naturalism in American Education by Geoffrey 
O’Connell (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1938), p. xiv. 

2. Report of the President's Research Committee on Local Trends, one-vol. edition 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933), pp. 387, 403. 
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and young women from whom are to come most of the leaders of the next 
generation. In general Leuba’s investigation 


shows that in every class of persons investigated, the number of believers in God 
is less, and in most classes very much less than the number of non-believers, and 
that the number of believers in immortality is somewhat larger than in a personal 
God; that among the more distinguished, unbelief is very much more frequent 
than among the less distinguished; and finally that not only the degree of ability, 
but also the kind of knowledge possessed, is significantly related to the rejection 
of those beliefs.3 


Leuba’s investigation also evidences how disastrous has been the work 
of these teachers among our college youth in destroying the Christian idea 
of God. Leuba found that in 97 per cent of the answers from individuals 
between 18 and 20 years of age in the nine colleges investigated, 31 per cent 
of the male and 11 per cent of the female students conceived God as im- 
personal. He discovered also that 


the proportion of disbelievers in immortality increases considerably from the fresh- 
man to the senior year in college. Considered all together, my data would indicate 
that from 40 to 50 per cent of the young men leaving college entertain an idea 
of God incompatible with the acceptance of the Christian religion, even as inter- 
preted by the liberal clergy.4 


In view of these findings, we are not surprised to learn that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Atheism has established “chapters in 
twenty colleges and preparatory schools of the United States.” The names 
of some of the chapters are: “The Devil’s Angels,” ‘The Damned Souls,” 
“The Circle of the Godless,” ‘The Legion of the Damned,” “‘God’s Black 
Sheep.”> One writer says: 


The beauty of it is that we have so many atheists in the college faculties of 
America. But of course they can’t say much about it, as they would be thrown 
out, and then where would their living come from? But they encourage the students 
all they can, As the movement grows the professors will become more and more 
open in their private beliefs.6 


How well the undergraduates have learned the lesson from their atheistic 
professors may be seen from the naive way in which one group of college 
students ventured to vote on the validity of the Ten Commandments of God. 
Under date of December 1, 1937, the United Press reported that the under- 
graduates of New York University voted their opinion, through a student 
publication, on the Decalogue as follows: 


I am the Lord, thy God, and thou shalt have no other God before Me: For, 
1140; against, 381. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain: For, 1203; 
against, 282. 


3, James H. Leuba, The Belief in God and Immortality, A Psychological, Anthropo- 
logical and Statistical Study, Part V1, Statistical Study of the Belief in a Personal God 
and in Personal Immortality in the United States (Boston: Sherman, French and Co., 
1916), pp. 277-279. 

4, Ibid., p. 203. 

5. Geoffrey O'Connell, Naturalism in American Education (New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1938), p. 233. 

6. Ibid. 
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Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath day: For, 1194; against, 291. 

Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother: For, 1473; against, 12. 

Thou shalt not kill: For, 1464; against, 21. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery: For, 1266; against, 219. 

Thou shalt not steal: For, 1470; against, 15. 

Thou sholt not bear false witness against thy neighbor: For, 1442; against, 33. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife: For, 1284; against, 201. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods, For, 1455; against, 30. 


We shall not be shocked at such opinions of undergraduates when we 
remember that these immature boys and girls are exposed to the conditions 
illustrated by the following incident: “Young men, young women, be re- 
ligious; a person without religion is diseased, debased, degenerate.” Thus 
the President of a State University addressed the undergraduates. Behind him 
sat some thirty-five atheist professors. 

What is to take the place of the faith robbed from the young. America 
has well satirized the dogmatism preached and practised by the irreligious 
professors, in the following series of questions and answers that disclose 
what is now supplanting the Catechism doctrines in too many of our schools: 


1. Q. Who made the world? 
A. Nobody made the world. 
2. Q. Who is nobody? 
A. Nobody is the creator of the earth and of all things. 
3. Q. What is man? 
A. Man is a combination of chemicals made to the image and likeness of 
a monkey, 
4, Q. Why did nobody make you? 
A. Nobody knows. 
5. Q. How shall we know the things which we are to believe? 
A. We shall know the things which we are to believe from what we read 
in mewspapers and magazines and from what we hear on the radio. 
6. Q. How did nobody create the earth and all things? 
A. Nobody created the earth and all things by means of evolution. 
7. Q. Who were the first man and woman? 
A. The first man and woman were two monkeys. 
8. Q. Who alone are infallible? 
A. Professors and scientists alone are infallible. 
9. Q. What do you mean by the infallibility of professors and scientists? 
A. By the infallibility of professors and scientists, I mean that when teaching 
in the fields for which they have received Ph. D.’s they cannot err. 
10. Q. What happens to man after death? 
A. After death man becomes fertilizer. 


11. Q. Is that the end of all? 
That is the end of all. 


With such instruction being given to the young, it is not surprising to 
learn that in our nation today there are sixty-five million unbelievers, i. e., 
sixty-five million people who claim membership with no church whatsoever, 
either Catholic or non-Catholic, and that seventy-five millions of our country- 
men are not baptized. 

How shortsighted those Catholic parents who expose their children to 
the irreligious atmosphere of the public school! In one of our eastern cities 
a Catholic couple decided, in order to keep up with the Joneses, to enter 
their girl in the public school that was reputed to be made up of children 
from the very ‘“‘nicest’” homes. All went well apparently until their darling 
reported one evening that in the course of the school day the teacher had 
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asked all the pupils who believed in God to raise their hands. Our Catholic 
girl was the only pupil to raise her hand. Struck with horror, the Catholic 
parents placed their child in a Catholic school. 


Our American youth are no longer being taught about God. Milton’s 
line is applicable to them: “The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
The resultant ignorance is abysmal. Some few years ago two young women 
were struck with the beauty of the statue of Christ by Thorwaldsen that 
graces the lobby of the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. They exam- 
ined the marvelous creation from all sides, read the text inscribed on the 
base: “Come to Me all you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” Still, they were perplexed as to the identity of the figure and finally 
went to the desk to inquire of the attendant: “Is that the statue of Mr. Johns 
Hopkins ?” 

With regard to the morals of our nation, the picture is no less dark. 
Our present-day marriage is in many instances a cloak for immorality. About 
one marriage out of six ends in divorce; in our cities even every second 
marriage ends thus: and because the re-marriage of divorcees has been 
legalized in all of our 48 States, we are now witnessing the national scandal 
of having successive polygamy practised throughout our land. As to the 
immorality outside the home, we need only recall the statistics published 
recently by Mr. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. showing that among girls under 
21 years of age, sex offenses have increased during the past year over 100 
per cent. 

There is therefore no denying that hell has been fighting effectively on 
the double front as foretold by Chesterton. But the very successes of Satan 
represent both a challenge and an opportunity for us Friars. In ancient Rome 
when the enemy was laying siege to one gate of the city, the Roman soldiers 
went out by another gate to make new conquests elsewhere. While it is true 
that practically one-half the population of our country never attends any 
church services, there is the consoling side of the picture showing that of 
the remaining one-half, one third are Catholics, so that we know we are 
strongly entrenched in the land. Opportunities for making new conquests 
for Christ are not wanting. There is, first of all, the astounding growth of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine reaching out to all our people, young 
and old, including the most neglected of the flock, the Catholic children in 
public schools. On the part of the Government, we have the ever growing 
number of states that are allowing our Catholic teachers to take over religious 
instruction through time released from the school day. On the part of state 
schools and secular colleges we are witnessing more and more evidence of 
willingness to grant academic credit for religious instruction. In our Cath- 
olic schools we must bend every effort to improve our religious instruction 
both in content and method, and last but not least by more adequate training 
of our teachers of Religion. 
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TREND IN THE BELIEF IN GOD AMONG 
NON-CATHOLIC CLERGYMEN AND CHURCHES 


Fr. MARTIN J. McCaseE, O. F. M. Cap. 


The word “non-Catholic” has been taken by the writer to mean Protestant 
denominations. The reason for this acceptance of the word is that other 
non-Catholic denominations, being lesser minorities, have enjoyed less power 
of influence upon American life. Because of their widespread effect, there- 
fore, a description of the Protestants’ attitude toward belief in God would make 
an interesting paper. 


Modern Protestants are, as is well known, divided principally into two 
groups, the Fundamentalists and the Modernists. There are some middle-of- 
the-road Protestants, but they tend to “move to either the right or the left, 
and thus gradually become either out and out conservatives or out and out 
liberals.”! The Fundamentalists retain their conservative position. A perusal 
of such a professedly Fundamentalist author as J. G. Machen? will show 
that on essential subjects like the Existence of God, the Nature of God, 
the Trinity, Creation, Divine Authority of the Bible, Divinity of Christ, 
this group has not moved from the orthodox Protestant position. It would 
hardly be worth while to look for theological trends among them, especially 
in regard to such a fundamental article of faith as belief in God. Among the 
Modernists, however, one finds startling departures from the older con- 
fessions of faith. 


As a matter of fact one gathers the impression that the Modernist is 
allowed to believe pretty well what he likes. For example here is what a 
representative of the liberal wing says about the doctrine of Christ: 


If an individual finally concludes, as the author of this book has concluded, 
that Jesus was a human being who became the world’s most significant teacher in 
the field of religion and ethics, but who was in no sense a supernatural being who 
possessed infallibility, then this individual faces two tasks. He must try to decide 
— for himself, of course —what it really is that Jesus has to say to him and to 
his generation. Then, when these ‘Essentials of Christianity” are clearly formulated 
in his own mind, he must try to find ways by which these essentials of Christianity 
can be made an effective part of his own thinking and living, and an effective part 
of the thinking and living of his generation. 


The same author says: “If it [the teaching of Jesus} is only human, then 
the individual will feel free to make cautious personal reservations before 
accepting it.’’ 

Several months ago, the Redemptorist publication, Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, printed some material pertaining to the topic of this paper, which has 
been widely published and commented on in the Catholic press throughout 
the country. It was a questionnaire sent out by George Herbert Betts of 


1. J. G. Gilkey, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., The Problem of Following Jesus (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 120. 

2. Jj. Gresham Machen,-D.D., Litt.D., The Christian Faith in the Modern World 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., 1936), passim. 

3. J. G. Gilkey, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., The Problem of Following Jesus (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 123-124. 
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Northwestern University to 1,500 ministers, 700 of whom answered them. 
500 of these were actually in charge of churches, and 200 were getting ready 
for ordination. The ordained ministers represented 20 denominations in 
Chicago and its environs extending 40 miles from the city. All the larger 
denominations were represented in the poll: the Methodist, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Evangelical, Lutheran, and 13 
others. The theology, or the lack of it, of these divines was appalling: 59 
per cent of the ministers did not think it necessary to belong to any church; 
57 per cent thought that people might be received into church membership 
regardless of their religious beliefs. Replies from students discovered worse 
theology: 56 per cent did not believe in the Trinity; 76 per cent did not 
believe that God had ever worked a miracle; 36 per cent did not believe 
that God was omnipotent; and more than 80 per cent did not believe in 
eternal punishment. Shades of Calvin and Luther! These divines have come 
far from the principles of the founders of Protestantism. Of many of them 
one might say that they believe only in the name of God, if in any kind 
of God. 

These blasphemous answers do not indicate that the Protestant Church 
as such is indifferent toward the education of its students; nor that the opin- 
ion of the Protestant Church on matters referring to Almighty God, is a 
matter of personal opinion. This is not the case if the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America is to be taken as a standard. That august 
body issued a statement of its position in regard to belief in God in 1933. 
The statement bore the title, “The Present Crisis as a Summons to Spiritual 
Advance.”’4 In it the Federal Council said: “We are agreed in holding the 
personal experience of fellowship with God in Christ, to be the supreme 
value in life and the foundation of any Christian program adequate for a 
fear-stricken and bewildered world.” “With God in Christ’’ sounds at least 
more Pauline, more like orthodox Protestantism of the Ritschlian or Barthian 
variety, than the outrageous statements quoted above. The Protestant Church 
is furthermore far from being indifferent about the training of its ministers. 
C. S. Miaio, Ph. D., writing in the International Review of the Missions,> 
speaks of the training of missionaries. In his article, ‘“Training of the Min- 
istry in the Younger Churches,” he enunciates the need of a highly-trained 
and efficient ministry, “which is necessary for the well-being of the Church.” 
This statement is represented as the conclusion reached at the Tambaran 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council. The Council also speaks of 
establishing good Bible schools, theological schools and graduate schools of 
theology. 

How can the appalling lack of belief on the part of the ministers quoted 
above be explained? The answer seems to lie in the fact that Liberal Protes- 
tant theology is making rapid progress. There has been a school of thought 
among Protestant intelligentsia that has been engaged for some time in 
taking from God’s shoulders the golden brocade of divinity. The best analysis 
of this situation the writer has been able to find is contained in an article 


4. J. A. Hutchinson, We Are Not Divided (New York, Round Table Press, 
1941), p. 84. 
5. International Review of the Missions, Vol. 28, 1939, pp. 377 ff. 
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by Edmund Scribner Ames, “New Trends in Thinking About God.’ 
Ames states that he has noticed a change in Protestant theology within the 
last three decades, namely, that Protestant theology has split within that 
time into two groups. The first group Ames calls ‘‘Neo-Orthodoxy.” It is 
Fundamentalist or at least Barthian in that it emphasizes supernatural revela- 
tion, atoning grace, human sinfulness, and the relative futility of man’s 
teason and initiative. Ames notes the existence of a school of thought dia- 
metrically opposed to ‘‘Neo-Orthodoxy.”” He calls it the “scientific treatment 
of religion.” This treatment is said to be an “imaginative interpretation of 
philosophy and art, a critical examination of historical experience,” that 
“emphasizes the living values and the creative initiative in social adventure.” 
This is a sort of devious way of saying that religion has come to be affected 
by the modern world. Ames refers to a treatment by H. S. Elliott, of the 
contrast between the two schools of Protestant theology, in a paper entitled 
“Can Religious Education Be Christian.’’7 Elliott says that the modern world 
is scientific, democratic, and humanitarian, and affects to face the future con- 
fidently and expectantly This modern world, he proceeds, influences all 
phases of Protestant religious thought, institutions, and ideas, and, he con- 
cludes, the changes in religious thought about God due to the influence of 
the modern world are “most startling.” 

An example of one of the deeper influences wrought by modern thought 
in Protestant theology, quoted by Ames from E. S. Brighton,® concerns, the 
infinity of God. We must give up the idea of divine infinitude, says Brighton, 
so that we can uphold God’s goodness. ‘“‘A God,’ he continues, “who has 
made so many evils by abusing His infinite power, and is responsible for 
giving man free will with which to perform evil, and is furthermore guilty 
of tempting man beyond his strength,” cannot be good. Thus is the Almighty 
reduced to a loveable state of weakness, 

But the blasphemy does not end there. Liberal theologians, says Ames, 
maintain that religion is not created by God, but creates Him. Dr. C. 
Deslisle Burns? is quoted as enlarging on this modified pantheism: 


Religion, as a force of the art of living, finds and creates deity, as the fine arts 
find and create beauty. They try to bring God within the reach of human under- 
standing without having to resort to speculative metaphysics or sheer mysticism. 
God does not solve the problem of the creation of the universe, but He is very 
significant in reference to the possibility of greater spiritual meaning and feeling. 


The invasion of God’s prerogatives does not stop here. When it comes 
to describing the process of creating deity, we find that human beings with 
ugly faults do the creating. R. B. Cattell!° lets us in on some of the details 
of this creation — the bigwigs do it. Cattell says that society may be repre- 
sented as a bell-shaped curve, with the bulge indicating the average individ- 
uals, and the top dwindling according to the smaller number of persons of 
high endowment. “The disgruntled, upper egocentrics,” he says, “‘are respon- 
sible for social advance. Society progresses like a caterpillar, getting its grip 


6. Journal of Religion, Vol. 21, 1941, pp. 373-384. 

7. Can Religious Education Be Christian? (New York, 1940). 

8. The Problem of God (New York, 1930). 

9. The Horizon of Experience (New York, 1934), pp. 303-305. 

10. Psychology and the Religious Quest (London and New York, 1938), p. 107. 
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on new ground by its head, and then dragging the main body forward. The 
top minority has greater light, and reaches out for still higher and higher 
forms of existence. They are the revealers and constructors of God.” 


Liberal theologians point out that religion is the natural result of progress. 
People, they tell us, who use automobiles, have new ideas of power, com- 
munication, and social contacts. The farmer who plows his field with a 
tractor, a canopy sheltering him from the sun, listening to the radio while 
he sits on the plow, will have different ideas of God, and of Providence, 
and of life, than the ‘‘plowman who homeward plods his weary way,” after 
trudging from sunrise to sunset behind oxen. 


The Modernists point out that the disagreeable reaction of young people 
to the idea of God as preached in conservative churches is a necessary con- 
sequence of their superior education. The boy in high school, who spends 
his time making radios and airplanes thinks of himself as working miracles. 
The Bible miracles leave him unimpressed. Furthermore, he reads about the 
world evolving through millions of years. Then he goes to a conservative 
church and hears about the fiat of creation. His more natural common sense 
and liberal religion, we are told, seem truer than what he hears in church. 
Thus we find, say the Liberals, that the church which teaches the traditional 
idea of an omnipotent, miracle-working, intervening God is getting out of 
touch with the interests most operative in daily life. 


Liberal theology endeavors to disseminate itself as much as possible. 
It has well-thought out adaptations to religious education. W. C. Bower! 
tells us this very plainly: 


The implications of theology for religious education have recently been greatly 
accentuated by the Barthian movement and ‘“Neo-Orthodoxy,” with their emphasis 
on the supernatural, authority, the innate sinfulness of man, and an a prioristic 
approach to religious truth. Between modern religious education and the “Neo- 
Orthodox’ movement, at least, there exists a definite, if not irreconcilable conflict. 
This conflict affords the occasion and stimulation to religious education to face the 
theological issues and to formulate a theology consistent with their philosophy and 
practise, 


Given this riot of liberal thinking, the writer wonders whether these 
theologians in their exuberance of liberty have not cracked the liberty bell 
that Luther rang at Wittenberg. At least the results have been devastating to 
Protestant organization as such. It is not surprising that George Herbert 
Betts of Northwestern University, after studying his poll taken among 
Protestant ministers, referred to above, arrived at the following conclusions: 


1) No denomination, except perhaps the Lutheran, has any right to demand 
that fixed creeds be taught the young; that the clergy of no other denomination 
subscribe to a common creed beyond belief in the existence of God. 

2) Greater differences of belief are shown between individual ministers of 
the same denomination than between totals for different denominations. 

- 3) There is no reason why separate Protestant organizations should exist, except, 
perhaps, the Lutheran. 

4) Religion itself is as much a product of social revolution as is democracy, 
education, or industrialism. No religion, as practised by the masses, rises higher 
than the social ethics of its time. 


11. “Religious Education Faces the Future,” Journal of Religion, Vol. 21, 1941, 
Pp. 385-395. 
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_5) A creed dealing with a few great areas of experience, such as God and 
His attributes; man, his life and destiny; the universe and its control; would have 
a vety general acceptance among the major denominations. 


A trend, not quite so bad, perhaps, as the foregoing, is the tendency of 
ministers to base their sermons on a human, rather than on a divine founda- 
tion. This was somewhat forcefully brought home to the writer while reading 
some of Dr. Sizoo’s sermons.!2 In a sermon entitled ‘‘Tinkering with 
Morals,” the eloquent speaker discourses on a criterion of morality. He 
presents various tests to be applied to our actions for the purpose of finding 
out whether they are good or bad. The first test, Sizoo says, is the test of 
experience. Thus I must ask myself: “How would those of yesterday meet 
this problem? What would generations long past say, if they were living 
today? How would Washington, Savonarola, St. Augustine or Paul meet 
the situation?” History is undoubtedly a great teacher, but research work is 
rather slow. The preacher devotes most of the space of the sermon to this 
test. The second test is that of publicity. I am uncertain which course I should 
adopt, which of two ways I should travel. In determining my course I must 
ask myself whether I would be willing to have all the world know the 
choice I had made. Would I be willing to have the police know it? A third 
test is that of universality. Suppose that all people everywhere would follow 
the course that I now propose to follow, would it be for the good of all or 
would it injure them. To these three tests almost three pages are devoted. 
To the fourth test Sizoo gives a scant thirteen lines. I must ask myself, he 
says: “What would Jesus do about it?” If the man in the pew were a liberal, 
he would feel free to look up the doctrine of Jesus, find out, for himself, 
of course, whether it is modern or not, and then make cautious personal 
-reservations, if he saw fit to do so. In this treatment of the criterion of 
morality one cannot help noticing the absence of any attempt to base morality 
on the divine essence, or on the abuse of divinely given faculties, or the 
usurpation of divinely given rights. 

A third trend in Protestant belief in God is one that St. Paul noticed 
in contemporary paganism. Non sicut Deum glorificaverunt. Protestants do 
not “worship” God. Their services are definitely man-centered and not God- 
centered. J. C. Petrie, writing in the Christian Century, in an article entitled 
“Do Protestants Worship?’’!3 points out that while the hymns and sermons 
of Protestant churches refer to God, their worship in the strict sense refers 
to man. On entering the church, Mr. Petrie points out, Protestants talk in 
the vestibule, take a seat and look around, and make signs of recognition 
to their friends. Conversation is kept up till the organ begins to play. But 
what makes the service man-centered, Petrie tells us, is the absence of true 
prayer. Prayer, says the author, in Protestant churches is nothing more than 
a sermon with the pastor’s back to the people. Petrie goes on to show how 
the pastor habitually announces a vocal selection by saying: ‘‘Mr. Jones will 
now favor us with a solo,’ making, according to Petrie, religious worship 
a form of religious entertainment. 


12. J. R. Sizoo, D. D., Make Life Worth Living (New York, Macmillan, 1942), 
pp. 104-107. 
13. Christian Century, Vol. 58, 1941, pp. 952-954. 
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In his reference to the Protestant Conference on Faith and Order, held 
in 1928 in the city of Lausanne, Switzerland, J. L. Stoddard says in his book, 
Twelve Years in the Catholic Church,14 that dogma in the Protestant Church 
is subject to continual revision. Stoddard’s statements just about agree with 
what the ministers in Betts’ Poll said, v7z., that people may be admitted to 
church membership without regard to their religious beliefs. In describing 
the Conference of Lausanne, Mr. Stoddard says that Protestant lack of defi- 
nite theology opens church membership to “Deists, Theosophists, Buddhists, 
Bahaiists, Jews, Mohammedans, etc., and possibly even to atheists, for they 
might enter it under the name of Pantheists.” In order to accommodate the 
Conference of Lausanne to the beliefs of the conferees, says the learned 
convert, the entrance tests had to be made astonishingly simple. Stoddard 
continues: ““We may suppose the following conversation to take place be- 
tween the applicants (for admission into the Conference) and the examiners 
of their theological fitness: 


“T am a Materialist.” 

“That is immaterial. You may pass.” 

“I don’t believe in a personal devil.” 

“Perhaps you never looked into a looking glass. Anyway there are many like 
you. Go in.” 

“I don’t believe that a miracle ever took place.” 

“It would be a miracle if only that keeps you out. Go right in.” 

“J am just a plain Deist.” 

“You look the part. You are welcome.” . 

“I say with Stapfer: ‘Let us abandon in particular the error that the truth of 
religious beliefs is essential for the Christian.’ May I join you?” 

“Sir, you are more than welcome. If we do not have to bother about the 
truth of religious beliefs we shall have a membership that will stagger the Catholics.” 


“If this is a parody,” continues Stoddard, “it borders very closely on the 
truth, The church of the future is to have as light a doctrinal outfit as pos- 
sible. The larger the church the fewer the dogmas. The logical result will 
be to believe everything or nothing. There will be an elimination of all 
positive faith.” 


14. J. L. Stoddard, Twelve Years in the Catholic Church (New York, Kenedy, 
1931), pp. 144-146. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F.M.: — One of the resolutions submitted for con- 
sideration by this twenty-fifth Jubilee Conference calls for the revision or re-writing 
of Turner’s History of Philosophy. The resolution reads: “In respect to the Fran- 
ciscan Institute:...3) A revision of Bishop Turner’s History of Philosophy, now in 
its fortieth year of publication, is suggested as another practical task.’’ This, no doubt, 
will appear to be a rather strange suggestion. Why should this be proposed as a 
task for a Franciscan school of higher studies? The explanation lies in the fact, per- 
haps not widely known, that by the last will of Bishop Turner St. Bonaventure’s 
College at Allegany, New York, with which the Institute is now connected, received 
full rights to revise and re-edit his textbook. And with the excellent program now in 
force and the projected program of the coming years, the philosophical section of the 
Franciscan Institute would provide a most opportune setup in which to achieve the 
revision. As Fr. Thomas and Fr. Philotheus have told us in the course of this Con- 
ference, the future lectors to be trained at the Institute will receive a solid training 
in the whole field of philosophy and the history of philosophy. Hence the revision 
would not envision only a just and adequate treatment of the Franciscan School at 
the hands of competent writers and teachers, but would embrace all periods of history 
now found in the pages of Turner. 


That this is the fortieth year of its publication (1903-1943) is sufficient reason 
in itself to show that the book needs a revision. None will gainsay the statement that 
the last forty years have seen the discovery of a tremendous amount of new material in 
the field of medieval philosophy alone, not to speak of the earlier periods or of new 
trends in modern thought. There is a great distance, for example, between the little 
monograph of M. De Wulf, Etudes sur Henri de Gand, mentioned in Turner’s History, 
p. 384, and the excellent work of J. Paulus, Henri de Gand, Essai sur les tendances de 
Sa metaphysique (Vrin, Paris, 1938). From the latter we realize, as Professor Gilson 
points out, how important a study of Henry of Ghent’s work is for a due appreciation 
of Duns Scotus.!1 There is a great difference likewise between the schematic, truly 
textbook treatment given the doctrine of St. Thomas in Turner, pp. 347-380, and the 
integrated picture that genuine Thomists now present of the deep metaphysical origi- 
nality of the Angelic Doctor.2 It is almost needless to mention the work that has 
been done in revealing the great use Scholastic Christian philosophers made of the 
inherent potentialities of Greek thought and the extent to which they far surpassed 
their early Western forebears;3 or the growing realization of the réle played by Ploti- 
nus and the Arabian philosophers in the formation of Christian medieval thinkers. 
And, to pass over the intervening centuries, let us simply point out how necessary an 
adequate picture of the growth of Marxian philosophy and its offspring is for the 
present-day student, or of the results of positivism in modern thought — and therefore 
of the vital importance of Scholastic philosophy today (provided it itself is vitalized) .4 
— These are but random examples; everyone who teaches the history of philosophy 
could conjure up with ease a dozen more of the same type. 

In those same forty years too (or, to be more exact, in the last twenty years), 
the whole approach to the history of philosophy as well as the method of dealing 
with individual philosophers has changed considerably. Much credit must surely be 
given to the late Clemens Baeumker for an organic conception of such history (with- 
out the apriorism of a Hegelian) as “an evolution of a unified organism of ideas 


1. Paulus, op. cit., p. 393: M. Gilson affirme ...qu’on ne comprendra bien la synthése scotiste 
qu’en la rapproachant de la synthése henricienne et en étudiant cette derniére avec plus de soin 
qu’on ne l’a fait jusqu’ici. 

2. Cf. e.g., E. Chapman, ‘‘To be — that is the answer,’’ The Thomist, V (‘‘The Maritain 
volume,’’ Jan., 1943), pp. 137-152. The author gives (pp. 146-152) a very neat presentation of 
‘the basic existential (vs. essential) character of the philosophy of St. Thomas; it is such a synthesis 
as this that provides the student with what he needs to see St. Thomas’ position in medieval 


hilosophy. 
P 3, y. TG dnog: The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (Scribner, New York, 1936); A..C. Pegis, 
St. Thomas and the Greeks (Marquette U. Press, Milwaukee, 1939). 

4, Cf. E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (Scribner, New York, 1937), pp. 294- 
295; D. von Hildebrand, ‘‘The dethronement of truth,’’ Proceedings of the Eighteenth Meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 1942, pp. 3-16, and several other papers in the 
same volume; also Prof. M. Adler, God and the Professors (O. S. V. pamphlet, 1940). 
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born in the past, lived and enriched in the present and future.’”5 Later scholars have 
borne him out and developed his thesis at greater length. “Granted that there is no 
such thing as a historical determinism, it still remains true that history contains a 
metaphysical determinism. The history of philosophy contains more than the interplay 
of isolated opinions; it contains the inner history of ideas.’’6 Bishop Turner attempted 
some such unity in his various “Retrospects,” but there is much more to be added, 
clarified, and unified. One example that comes to mind is the inner connection be- 
tween Montaigne and Descartes, as well as between Descartes and the men that 
followed him. 

Hence, granted that at the time of its original appearance the History of Philosophy 
did merit in large measure the encomiums heaped on it in Catholic reviews, it stands 
to reason that it must be brought up to date. All agreed in 1903 that the work filled 
a definite need, particularly by its presentation of medieval philosophy.7? Some, indeed, 
were inclined to stress this last item from the viewpoint of apologetics, while prac- 
tically all praised the author’s treatment of modern philosophers as sane and objec- 
tive. The late Monsignor E. A. Pace said of it: ‘That the work of Schoolmen should 
receive sympathetic treatment from a Catholic writer, was to be expected. But this 
sympathy does not prevent our author from discovering the merit in other philosophers 
whose teachings are far removed from the thought and principles of Scholasticism. The 
treatment throughout is marked by calm objective appreciation.’’8 

Another point very much in favor of the work was its typographical format, highly 
praised by the reviewers. This must be retained in a new edition. The Ecclesiastical 
Review, perhaps, best sums up the excellent qualities of the History of 1903: a 
work that is at once complete, philosophic, up-to-date, well written, bien documenté, 
as the French say, and from a material viewpoint attractively published.”9 Are not 
these likewise the very ideals to be achieved in a new edition? 

Time has indeed tested the value of these statements — time, in forty yeats of con- 
stant use in Catholic seminaries and colleges, particularly where there was need of a 
more thorough course than that covered in Father Glenn’s History of Philosophy pub- 
lished in 1929. But time and teaching experience have likewise brought to light weak 
spots in Turner’s treatment of various individual philosophers — this not only in the 
light of modern research, but also from a pedagogical viewpoint. Taking it for granted 
that the whole section on medieval philosophy requires a thorough overhauling (the 
pages on St. Thomas not excluded), we would say that the chapters on some of the 
moderns also stand in need of revision. Those, for example, on Spinoza and Kant are 
by no means clear to the student; and in this they are matched perhaps by some pages 
on Plato and Aristotle. The appendix added since the original work hardly suffices for 
the proper treatment of more contemporary philosophers that make up the modern 
picture; American philosophers demand a good chapter likewise, that Catholic stu- 
dents, especially future priests, be “healthily modern’ in their knowledge of present- 
day problems. 

Hence in conjunction with and as an expansion of the resolution of the committee, 
the following positions are also duly submitted: 


(1) There is need of a textbook in the history of philosophy on the level of 
Turner’s work. 


If, as the reviewers told us, there was a definite need for such a book in 1903, the 
need is as urgent today, forty years later, for a book that is up-to-date, scholarly, as 


A. Bogdanski, The Significance of Clemens Baeumker in Neo- scholastic Philosophy (Mar- 
ek 4S. Press, Milwaukee, 1942), pp. 69-70. Cf. pp. 57ff, ‘“‘His conception on history,’’ for 
uller treatment. 

6. A. C. Pegis, ‘‘The Frontiers of Philosophy and the Limitations of Science,’’ Proc. of the 
Eleventh Meeting of the Am. Cath, Phil. Assoc., 1935, p. 27; quoted by E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 305. 
Cf. ae re chapter of this hoes for a most excellent’ use of such a concept. 

E. g., reviews given: ‘‘P. C.,’’ Irish Eccl. Record, IV Series, v. 14, n. 430 (Oct., 1903), 
382- aaa; Catholic World, fa "7 (Apr. -Sept., 1903), 5425 The Messenger, vol. 40 July- Dec 
1903), 117-118; E. A. Pace in Cath. Univ. Bulletin, vol. 9 (1903), 389-390; Eccl. Review, vol. 
29 (July-Dec., 1903), 89-90. i 

8. Cath. Univ. Bulletin, loc. cit., 389. Cf. also The Messenger, loc. cit., p. 117: No 
harshness is apparent anywhere ; no unkind word is said of the originators of the falsest theories, 
and there is no undue denunciation of their systems,’” 

9. Loc. cit., p. 89. 
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attractive in format, if not more so, than Turner’s original edition.10 At any rate, it 
should be such as will rank with books on kindred subjects on the college level. As the 
new book should be a revision of Turner, it would retain the title and author as in 


the first edition. 


(2) The new edition must endeavor to put more stress on the history of phi- 
losophy, as contrasted to the history of philosophers. 


In other words, it must present an organic treatment both of the philosophical 
work of the individual thinker and of the general trends in philosophical thought. 
Only such a presentation will really capture the attention and interest of the student, 
who might otherwise fail to see the woods for the trees. 


(3) There will be need of a proper balance of emphasis. 


The work will not devote more place to any one man or period than will be 
necessary for the general purpose of the book; it must not lapse into the error of 
overemphasis in one section at the expense of another. For specialization in any one 
period other books are already available; and for extended and detailed study of an 
individual philosopher the Ueberweg series would suffice (as a course for the pro- 
fessor!), or perhaps the projected History of Philosophy of Professor Pegis of Fordham. 
In general, let it be remembered that Turner, original or revised, is not intended for 
the graduate level, but for seminary and college requirements. 


Lastly, we would suggest that the work of revision be assigned to a group of 
scholars under one general editor. In this way the entire burden would not rest on 
one man; nor would the whole revision be in proportion to his degree of scholarship 
alone. Chapters or even whole sections would be assigned to one man, particularly 
if he were well acquainted in one particular field, while the general continuity and 
organic unity would fall to the lot of the general editor. In this way too the work of 
revision would be speeded up without detriment to the high standards that should be 
the goal. It goes without saying that in the choice of this group of scholars the editor 
would by no means be limited to Franciscans. 


This, in substance, is the explanation of the resolution presented. Let us sincerely 
hope it will be acted upon if at all feasible. 


10. In typographical features the Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, by E. Gilson-P. 
Bohner (Schoningh, Paderborn, 1937) will supply an excellent model. : fs 
~ 11. Perhaps here again the Gilson-Bohner Geschichte will provide a model for the first of 
these requirements, in explaining the inner unity of a philosopher’s work (which is implied in 
the word “‘organic’’). It is not possible, of course, to present some authors as clearly as other 
more outstanding ones, but the treatment should not simply be divided into various captions: 
“Metaphysics, psychology, etc.’’ Such a method tends to a mere enumeration of doctrinal fine 
points with little or no intrinsic connection being made clear to the student. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXV Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 

1. The members of the Franciscan Educational Conference renew their 
love and loyalty for the Holy See and for His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
thanking him with all their hearts for the paternal and Apostolic Blessing 
bestowed on the President and members on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Conference. 

2. The Conference is deeply grateful to His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, for his own 
personal words of congratulation and encouragement. 

3. The Conference wishes to express its appreciation for the continued 
patronage and help on the part of the Hierarchy. In particular, the members 
are grateful to the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore 
and Washington, and the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, auxiliary Bishop 
of Baltimore and Washington; to the former for his written word and to 
the latter for the vocal message given the members of the Conference at an 
informal dinner. 

4. To the Most Reverend Ministers General of the three families of the 
First Order of St. Francis; to the Most Rev. Mathias Faust, O. F. M., Dele- 
gate-General of the Order of Friars Minor; to the Most Rev. Benno 
Aichinger, O. F.M.Cap., Commissary General of the Capuchins; to the 
Very Reverend Ministers Provincial and Commissaries, the Conference ex- 
tends its best wishes and prayers, as well as its thanks for their paternal 
protection and encouragement. 

5. The Conference congratulates the Catholic University of America on 
the election of the Right Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., as its new 
Rector Magnificus. Monsignor McCormick himself it salutes and thanks for 
his visit to the Conference and his kindly words of interest. 

6. The genuine Franciscan hospitality shown by the Commissariat of the 
Holy Land, under the order of the Very Rev. Leonard T. Walsh, O. F. M., 
and the personal direction of the Rev. Herbert Gallagher, O. F.M.; the 
kindness of the Rev. Mark Kennedy, O. F. M., Vicar of Holy Name College, 
the Very Rev. Ferdinand Mayer, O. F. M. Conv., Guardian of St. Bonaventure 
Convent, and the Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F.M. Cap., Guardian of St. 
Francis College, have each and all merited our undying gratitude. 

7. The Conference extends its condolences to the Province of Santa 
Barbara on the death of its Minister Provincial, the Very Rev. Martin Knauff, 
O. F. M.; and to St. Bonaventure Province of the Friars Minor Conventual 
on the death of the Very Rev. Felix Baran, O. F.M.Conv., Minister 
Provincial. 

8. The Conference extends a most hearty welcome to its newly affiliated 
members: the three Mexican Provinces of the Order of Friars Minor, that 
of the Holy Gospel (Mexico City), of Sts. Francis and James (Jalisco) and 
of Sts. Peter and Paul (Michoacan) ; the Franciscan (Slovenian) Commis- 
sariat of the Holy Cross, Lemont, Illinois; the Italian American Custody 
of the Friars Minor Capuchin, New York City; and to the two Provinces 
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of the Third Order Regular: that of the Immaculate Conception (Hollidays- 
burg, Pa.) and of the Sacred Heart (Loretto, Pa.). 

9. On the occasion of its Twenty-fifth Jubilee, the Conference extends 
its thanks and appreciation to its Very Reverend President and to all Friars 
who at any time have been officers of the Conference. 

10. The absolute need of strictly scientific methods and approaches in 
papers prepared for the Conference and for the Franciscan Studies must ever 
be realized by Franciscan scholars and students. Otherwise, the standards of 
scholarship will inevitably decline, to the disrepute of the Conference and 
the periodical it sponsors. 

11. Apropos the chief topic of the Jubilee Year of this learned body, 
the Conference goes on record that in these days of rampant materialism, 
positivism, indifferentism, and atheism, as well as of multifarious miscon- 
ceptions of the nature and existence of God, the correct theological and 
philosophical doctrine de Deo be stressed and propounded in season and out 
of season in the pulpit, the classroom, the press, and on all occasions. 

12. In respect to the Franciscan Institute: 

1) The members of the Conference resolve to foster the Institute to 
the extent of their ability and, above all, to keep it on a very high level 
of scholarship. 

2) One tangible result of the Institute, beyond the preparation of 
future Lectors, we hope will be a series of Franciscan textbooks, scien- 
tifically and solidly constructed, in the field of theology and philosophy. 

3) A revision of Bishop Turner’s History of Philosophy, now in its 
fortieth year of publication, is suggested as another practical task. 
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